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This Issue in Brief 


About 120,000 persons are engaged in the fishing industry, it is esti- 
mated. Because of the seasonal character of the industry, a large 
proportion of these are only part-time workers. This fact influences 
reatly the average annual earnings. A study made by the National 
Recovery Administration showed that average annual earnings per 
man in 1933 ranged from $184 to $1,389. Page 551. 


More than three-fifths of the money loaned by the Rural Electrification 
Administration has been granted to cooperative societies. Of 104 projects 
approved up to the middle of July, for which the sum of $14,699,412 
was set aside, 66 have been those of cooperative organizations. These 
cooperative projects were designed to serve 33,187 customers, using 
§.282 miles of line. Page 593. 


There is considerable uniformity in labor conditions throughout the 
union Shops in the hosiery industry, due to the influence of the agree- 
ment with one large employers’ association and to the functioning 


of the impartial chairman. The provisions of the union agreements 
and the administration of these agreements by the impartial chair- 


man, in the various branches of the hosiery industry, are described 
on page 558. 


Labor at the site received 43 percent of the loan obtained from the 
Public Works Administration and used by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the electrification of its lines between New York City and Wash- 
ington. Slightly over 38 percent was spent for materials, 3.3 percent 
was used to retire bonds and pay interest, and 15.6 percent was used 
for insurance, engineering, and other miscellaneous items. The work 
furnished 22,673,000 man-hours’ employment. Page 586. 


By the middle of August 1936, the old-age assistance plans of 3@ 
States, 1 Territory, and the District of Columbia had been approved by 
the Federal Social Security Board and all but 3 of these had received 
Federal grants. Of the States not yet operating under the national 
act, 4 were making payments under State-wide acts and 2 under 
county systems, 3 had passed legislation which was not yet in effect, 
and 7 had no old-age pension laws. One State which had no law 
had submitted a plan which had met the approval of the Federal 
Board and was operating under that plan. Page 584. 





VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, formed in 190! , no, 
has in membership the recognized national federations of 29 cou tries 
including some 13,500,000 trade-unionists. The purposes 0! the 
organization are (1) to serve as an agency through which to fornilat. 
a common statement of policies, (2) to serve as labor spokesman oy 
an international scale, and (3) to collect and disseminate inforiiatioy 
as to the trade-union movement and labor conditions in the v:rioys 
countries. A description of this organization and of its 1936 concres 
is given on page 573. 


A striking correlation between sickness and economic status and sic}. 
ness and unemployment was found in a recent study by the U.S. Public 
Health Service (p. 600). It showed a consistently higher rate of sick. 
ness among low-income families than amoung those on the higher. 
income levels. The families of the unemployed had about 50 percent 
more cases of disabling illness than was found in families having , 
full-time worker. These results also corresponded with the situation 
found in regard to food supply; at income levels of less than $3 or $4 
per person per week there was a marked tendency toward poorly 
balanced diets having less than the “safe” requirements of protective 
foods. 


Legislative action in regard to minimum wages has been taken in 13 


Latin American republics. In several countries this antedates 1920 
and in one country action was taken as far back as 1916. The sit- 
uation in each of these 13 countries is described briefly on page 6()\. 
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Earnings and Methods of Wage Payment in the Fishing 
Industry 


ISHING is one of the pioneer American industries, and it is still a 
means of livelihood for a substantial segment of the population. 
In 1930, according to the Bureau of the Census, 73,280 workers were 
employed in the industry. The census figures, however, tend to 
understate the importance of the fishing industry, as they do not 
include the Alaskan fishermen; the members of fishing crews who 
reported their occupations as engineers, cooks, radio operators, 
samen, sailors, and deckhands; and many of the persons with whom 
ishing is an auxiliary occupation. With these workers included, 
the Bureau of Fisheries estimates that in recent years the total working 
force of the industry has been in the neighborhood of 120,000. 
Despite the importance of the industry in the economic framework 
of the country, comparatively little has been known about the earnings 
of fishermen. This deficiency is supplied in part by an analysis‘ 
of the earnings of fishermen recently completed by the National 
Recovery Administration. The study was originally undertaken in 
connection with the minimum-wage provisions of the N. R. A. 
fishery code. The main body of the data was obtained by means of a 
questionnaire which, in August 1934, was sent to recorded owners 
of fishing vessels of 5 net tons and over. Replies to this question- 
haire were received for 894 vessels in active use for commercial 
fishing in 1933, but 392 of the schedules were defective and could not 
be used in the analysis. Subsequently, through the medium of sup- 
plementary studies, comparable information was obtained for 65 
additional vessels. The final analysis is, therefore, based on the 
reports of 567 vessels. It is believed that this sample is reasonably 
representative of the industry as a whole. 


——— 





‘National Recovery Administration. Division of Review. Industry Studies Section. Earnings of 


Fishermen and of Fishing Craft—Appendix to the Fishery Industry and the Fishery Codes, by John R. 
Amold. Washington, 1936. 
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Extent of Part-Time Employment 


BrrorE summarizing the principal results of the survey it j, 
necessary to consider briefly the extent to which the seasonal characte; 
of the industry influences the earnings of the fishermen. This is gy 
extremely important factor in some branches of the industry. As , 
result fishing is simply a supplemental means of livelihood for , 
substantial fraction of the total working force. Statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Fisheries show that approximately a third of th 
workers engaged in the boat and shore fisheries of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts and the Great Lakes are ‘‘casual’’ fishermen; i. e., those 
with whom fishing is a secondary occupation. 

The part-time fishermen of the Eastern United States tend to be 
found in larger proportions on the Great Lakes, in the Chesapeake 
Bay area, and on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. They are 
chiefly small farmers or farm laborers. The combination of fishing 
and farming in these areas is facilitated by the fact that some of the 
important fisheries of the South and the oyster fishery of the Chesa- 
peake Bay are most active during the winter months. 

The principal fisheries in the Northeastern States, when not afford- 
ing more or less year-round employment, tend to be concentrated in 
the summer and early fall. Consequently, the New England fisher- 
men are unable to transfer to farming during the slack season as 
readily as those in the Middle and South Atlantic coast regions. 
Likewise, there are comparatively few industrial establishments in 
the area that can offer employment to the fishermen during the off 
season. To some extent fishing is combined with the resort trades 
in both New England and on the Middle Atlantic coast, but here 
again there is an occupational conflict. 

No reliable statistics are available on the number of fishermen on 
the Pacific coast who obtain a major share of their income from other 
sources. The evidence indicates, however, that the number is not 
large. The Pacific fisheries are for the most part carried on in deep 
water and for the large-scale supply of canneries and reduction plants. 
This type of entérprise is not easily undertaken by the casual worker. 
Along the Pacific coast, moreover, the agricultural population— 
the class from which casual fishermen are usually recruited in other 
parts of the country—is not generally settled in close proximity to the 
seacoast; but even in this area there are exceptions. Fishing is not 
as a rule the sole occupation of either the salmon fishermen of the 
Columbia River or the Alaskan fishermen. 

Although it is clear that a significant proportion of the total working 
force is employed only part time, no information was obtained by 
the National Recovery Administration as to the extent the earnings 
of fishermen were supplemented by income from other sources. 
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EARNINGS IN FISHING INDUSTRY 553 
Methods of Remuneration 


A pISTINGUISHING feature of the fishing industry is the wide variety 
in the methods of wage payment. Compensation both by straight 
wages on a time basis and by piece rates exists. In the marine fish- 
eries, however, by far the most common plan is to pay each member 
of the crew by a share in the value of the catch. Under this plan the 
compensation received by individual fishermen is primarily dependent 
on the quantity of fish caught and the unit price received for them, 
and secondarily on the items deducted from the gross revenue before 
arriving at the crew’s share. 

The arrangement whereby the value of the catch of a fishing craft 
working on shares is distributed among the persons and interests 
concerned is known as a “lay.’”’ A share fisherman may receive a 
wage or a bonus on a time or percentage basis in addition to or in lieu 
of a share in a lay. ‘This arrangement, however, ordinarily applies 
only to persons with exceptional responsibility, such as the captain, 
mate, or pilot, or to members of the crew engaged in specialized work, 
such as the engineer, fireman, radio operator, or cook. 

Straight wages on a time basis are usually restricted to the following 
classes of vessel fisheries: 

(1) The crews of most oyster dredges. 

(2) The crews of the craft operating pound nets on the coast of 
New Jersey. 

(3) The crews of the menhaden fishing vessels operating out of 
Reedville, Va. This was the home port of approximately a third of 
the vessels actively engaged in this branch of the fishing industry in 
1933. Some of the menhaden vessels working out of the Middle 
Atlantic ports north of Virginia operate on a share basis, and a modi- 
fied share system is used by those operating on the Atlantic coast 
south of Virginia. 

(4) The crews of the paranzella net vessels working out of San 
Francisco, 

(5) On the Great Lakes, and especially on the upper lakes (Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior), a straight time wage appears to be the 
prevailing system. Of the vessels on the Lakes for which reports 
were obtained, approximately two-thirds paid their crews straight 
wages in 1933. 

(6) The crews of one important trawling fleet working out of Nor- 
folk, Va., are paid on a time basis. The method is also used on some 
shrimp vessels on the Gulf and in Alaska and occasionally elsewhere. 

Piece rates are general among the fishermen employed by the salmon 
canneries of Alaska. The piece rates may be accompanied, however, 
by the payment of fixed sums, often referred to as “run money.” The 
only other vessels whose crews are compensated on a straight piece- 
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rate basis are those in the Alaskan cod fishery, working out of | get 
Sound and San Francisco. 

The compensation of fishing crews by means of piece rates, how e ver, 
frequently shades off into intermediate systems. Hybrid methids of 
this kind are common on the menhaden vessels working off the Sout) 
Atlantic coast, in the shrimp fisheries of the Gulf coast, and in {hp 
herring fisheries of Alaska. In these branches of the fishing in ustry 
the catch is used by processing establishments which own or chiarte; 
the vessels, but buy the catch from the crews at prices fixed in ady ance. 
The proceeds of a sale of this kind may be shared among the mei ibers 
of the crew as an independent transaction, and the terms of the 
distribution may not be affected by the unit price. Frequ ntly, 
however, the processing establishments pay the fishermen individ ally, 
but on a sliding scale of so much per 1,000 fish caught by the whole 
crew, according to the rank or occupation of each man. 

The relative importance of the different methods of wage payinent 
in the fishing industry in 1933 is indicated in table 1. The propor- 
tions shown are not fixed, as there is a tendency to shift from one 
method to another in the hope that the altered arrangement wil! be 
more satisfactory to the owners or the crews. Changes have |een 
especially common on the Great Lakes during the depression, but 
they have occurred elsewhere as well. 





















Table 1.—Relative Importance of Different Methods of Wage Payment in 
Fishing Industry, 1933 ! 








Percent of total 





Method of remuneration 
Number of | Number of! Value of 
vessels | men | = euteh 
















All methods 








Share basis 








! Estimated from returns to N.R.A. questionnaire. 


2 Includes piece-rate vessels owned or operated by salmon canneries in Alaska, which were not « 


vered 
by the original questionnaire. 


The predominance of the share system in the fishing industry is 
customarily explained by the need of providing a means of rewarding 
the fishing crews adequately for the dangers and hardships to which 
they are exposed. In the earlier days of large-scale fishing operations 
it is claimed that attempts were made to substitute straight time 

wages for lays, but the old method was revived when it was found 

| that the men were unwilling to make the exertion or to run the risks 
necessary to recover fishing gear in bad weather. There is, no doubt, 
some truth in this explanation; but the continuance of the sire 
system is probably due, at least in part, to the influence of habit and 
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tradition ON a very conservative class of workers. At all events 
fshing is one of the few remaining industries in the country in which 
ihe share system of remuneration is still dominant. The variations 
in earnings Which result and the extent to which the earnings of the 
mass Of the workers depend directly on fluctuations of commodity 
prices have important effects on the status and mental attitude of 
the fishermen. 
Average Earnings in 1933 


In 1933 the value of the catch of the 567 fishing vessels for which 
reports were received totaled $7,649,842. Of the total, 38.6 percent 
($2,951,695) went for wage disbursements. The earnings of the 
5,051 workers employed by these vessels during the year varied 
widely, but for the industry as a whole averaged $591. Earnings of 
the California fishermen were highest, averaging $979. By contrast, 
an average of only $242 was reported for the South. 

On the Great Lakes and West coast, the earnings of the share fish- 
ermen exceed those of workers employed on a straight-wage basis by 
a substantial margin. As against an average of $1,005 for the share 
fishermen of Cal'fornia, for example, those employed on a wage basis 
averaged $874 in 1933. On the East coast and Gulf, however, the 
annual earnings of fishing crews that were paid on a wage basis had 
an advantage over the share fishermen. Thus, in the Middle Atlantic 
region the wage earners averaged $717, as compared with $630 for the 
share fishermen. 

A better indication of the wide variation of earnings in the fishing 
industry is given by table 2 which shows, by regions, the average 
earnings in 1933 of the fishermen engaged in each of the major branches 
of the industry for which information is available. In comparing 
these averages, it should be noted that as a general rule the members 
of the crew of a lay vessel are allotted one share each, and that any 
whose duties or responsibilities entitle them to additional or higher 
compensation receive it in the form of a wage or bonus. For this 
reason the averages given in the table closely approximate the actual 
average of the ordinary fishermen and of other members of the crews 
who did not receive special compensation. 

A comparison of the ratios borne by the total crew share to the 
value of the catch in the various fisheries with the average share per 
man indicates a certain rough correlation. Both the New England 
ground fishery and the red-snapper fishery of the South, but partic- 
ularly the latter, show low average earnings as well as low proportions 
of crew shares. There are, however, exceptions to this relationship. 
The crews of the New England mackerel vessels in 1933 received a 
normal share of the gross, but because of low prices for their product, 
the average earnings per man were comparatively low. Their total 
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earnings for the year, however, were approximately 75. percey; Ano 
higher than the average indicated in the table, as the realization, the dil 
from winter trawling operations in the South, of 10 of the 14 \ esse}, made 
covered, were not included. As the prices received for the tray| J vessels 
catch were relatively much better in 1933 than were those received crew S| 
for mackerel, the excluded shares are believed to have represente) and in 
about half the earnings for the year of the crews of the 10 vessels. report. 
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New England, oyster 125 417, 518 
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100 316, 780 
54 61, 852 
674 279, 966 


636 224, 519 
nnn eadendudeonsseeed 38 55, 447 


Great Lakes (Lakes Huron and Michigan). _____- 173 205, 000 
California, paranzella net __._........---- Seer wamnaiees 75 302, 679 
Northwest and Alaska, miscellaneous 7 9, 450 
Piece-rate vessels: 
California: Alaska cod 77 41, 229 


119 87, 158 


Table 2.—-Earnings of Fishermen in Important Branches of the Fishin 


; g Industry 
in 1933 
































' Excluding porcaiee bonuses charged to gross stock or vessel share. 

? The data for 10 of the 14 vessels in the mackerel fishery covered only the mackerel season proper, and 
not winter participation in the southern trawl fishery. Since the southern trawl was the more pro(ilatle 
part of the operation of these vessels in 1933, and because of the omission the average earnings per man 
should be raised about 75 percent for comparison with the other fisheries. 


# Including extra shares or half shares allotted to 4 captains in lieu of bonuses charged to the vesse! share 
or the operating expense. 


In the Monterey sardine fishery in California and in the salmon 
fishery of the Pacific Northwest also, normal ratios of the crew shire 
to gross stock were combined with low earnings per man, thoug!: the 


discrepancy was less extreme than in the New England mackerel 
fishery. 
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Another factor that should be considered in comparing earnings in 
ihe different branches of the industry is that allowance has to be 
made for the fact that the cost of food for the crews of some of the 
vessels has been deducted from the gross stock before arriving at the 
cew share. On the Great Lakes, in the shrimp industry of the South, 
and in the salmon troll fishery of Washington and Oregon, the vessels 
reporting were not ordinarily out of port for more than a day at a 
time and the men as a rule supplied their own food. In the Monterey 
sardine and the Alaska herring fisheries, and in a few other branches 
of the industry, the crew’s share was determined before deducting 
the cost of the food. The individual shares for all of these fishermen 
are somewhat higher than they should be for strict comparison with 
the corresponding figures for the share vessel of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic areas, for the California tuna fishery, for the 
Pacific halibut fishery, and for some others. No data are at present 
available for adjusting the individual share figures accurately to 
offset this difference. 








Collective Bargaining in the Hosiery Industry, {936 


NDUSTRIAL development as rapid as that in the manufacture 
of hosiery is outstanding even in the swift pace of the present 
century. From one particular class of consumers—women— emo 
the impetus for this change. Twenty years ago, almost all hosiery 
was of the cotton, seamless variety. At the present time the {\\]]. 
fashioned silk stockings worn by women form more than one-third of 
the total produced. 

Since full-fashioned hosiery is largely manufactured in the North 
where the American Federation of Hosiery Workers has its strong. 
hold, conditions within this branch of the industry are important in 
an analysis of the provisions in the collective agreements now in force 
throughout the industry. 


Condition of the Industry ! 


Propuction figures tell the story of an industry striving to meet 
the extremely rapid growth in the demand for a formerly minor prod- 
uct. Between 1914 and 1931, production of full-fashioned hosiery 
quadrupled twice. This increase in output has continued since 
1931, from nearly 29 million dozen pairs in that year to an estimated 
35 million for 1936. During the early years of this phenomenal rise, 
there was a shortage of mechanical equipment as well as trained 
operators. As early as 1927, however, the steadily mounting pro- 
ductive capacity began to outdistance demand. By 1930 full- 
fashioned manufacture was estimated to be 30 percent overdeveloped. 
The years of general depression since 1929 have merely accentuated 
ills whose genesis lay in the youth of the industry, when an over- 
response to the shift in consumer preference resulted in an investiient 
proportionately excessive to realizable demand. 

As consumer purchases failed to keep pace with expanding capacity 
to produce, a secondary problem became formidable. Regional cost 
differentials, unimportant as long as intra-industry competition was 
at a minimum, have produced within recent years a geographic shift 
in the growth of the industry. Philadelphia was and is the center of 
the hosiery industry; but while this city had 33 percent of the total 
productive equipment in March 1929, an estimate for April 15, 11/35, 
showed a decline to 27 percent. Over the same period, productive 
equipment in the South increased from 7 to 17 percent. Since 
southern machines, on the whole, are newer and more productive 
than those in the North, the growth in capacity in the South is even 
greater than the increase in equipment. 





1 Figures appearing in this section are from the Census of Manufactures and from published and un- 
published estimates by Dr. George W. Taylor of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni\«'si!Y 
of Pennsylvania, who is also impartial chairman for the organized section of the industry. 
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In addition to the obsolescence problem northern manufacturers 
are confronted with higher direct labor costs. These two factors 
apparently outweigh the northern advantage in indirect labor costs 
such as supervision and employee training. Although the difference 
in the wage-rate structures of the North and South seems to be 
diminishing in recent years, the tendency of the last several years 
for new capital to flow chiefly into the South has not been checked. 


Union Organization 


ORGANIZATION of workers in the industry began in the full-fashioned 
branch of the industry. Sporadic efforts at unionization had occurred 
from the early nineties, but a lost strike in 1899 effectively halted 
the organizing for 10 years. By 1913 various local unions of knitters 
formed the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor as an autonomous 
branch of the United Textile Workers. In 1915 all of the federation 
except the Philadelphia local, the largest, withdrew from the Textile 
Workers. The seceding federation was not reaffiliated until 1922. 
A few years ago when the union began to extend its organization to 
seamless hosiery workers and employees of separate dyeing and 
finishing plants, the name was changed to the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. Another change has been the inclusion of 
auxiliary workers—those in occupations other than that of operating 
knitting machines. The union constitution now provides that ‘Any 
worker, productive or nonproductive, engaged in the manufacture of 
hosiery, excepting those in a supervisory capacity, shall be eligible as 
an applicant for membership.” 

The extension of union control lagged behind the rapid expansion 
of the industry during the twenties. Although formal collective 
agreements were not common, the union standards were effective in 
a considerably larger proportion of the industry during the early 
post-war period than at the height of the hosiery boom. In the last 
few years, however, union influence has apparently increased. 

The so-called national labor agreement for full-fashioned hosiery 
is negotiated with a manufacturers’ association whose members have 
a little more than a third of the productive equipment in the North. 
The only other mills dealing with the union on a group basis are 
seven dyeing and finishing plants operating in Philadelphia. Although 
the remaining union mills negotiate independently, there is a great 
deal of uniformity in labor conditions among the union shops. This 
is due to the influence which the agreement with the full-fashioned 
manufacturers’ association has throughout the industry and to the 
functioning of the impartial chairman. 

Part I of this article covers the union agreements and Part II 
describes the administration of the agreements by the impartial chair- 
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man. Provisions of the agreements are discussed as they were avree potent 
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Part I.—Collective Agreements in the Hosiery Industry 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture 


In 1929 when the American Federation of Hosiery Workers sicne( 
its first agreement with the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., 53 mills were members of the association. The current 


















The 
agreement covers 38 mills. A majority of these mills are located in JJ for { 
Philadelphia ; the others are scattered throughout the North. In 1929 I ent. 
association members had 28 percent of the equipment in this branch [J week 
of the industry; now they have about 25 percent. The impartial chair- JJ ¢9 f 
man estimates that another 10 percent of full-fashioned equipment is comp 
covered by individual agreements signed with 20 companies operat- surpl 
ing in six northern States. He also estimates that a number of IJ to wh 
northern manufacturers, representing about 35 percent of the full: J ary. 
fashioned equipment, are maintaining union standards, although there time: 
are no formally signed union agreements. chan 

All but six of the full-fashioned-hosiery agreements expire on August I and 1 
31, 1936. Four of these exceptions are special strike-settleiment On 
agreements and two are of indefinite period, terminable at any time J {or ¢] 
upon 30 days’ notice. Three independent agreements and the associa- JB eode 
tion agreement provide for automatic renewal unless 60 days’ notice in agree 
writing is given of intent to change or terminate. Four other agree- J overt 
ments with renewal provisions shorten the notification period to 30 W 
days. The remainder make no provision for automatic renewal. I had | 
Only one independent agreement has been in effect as long as the cur- IJ for a 
rent association agreement; that is, since 1933. Three were signed in J the } 
1934, fourteen in 1935, and two early in 1936. cent 

Wages and hours provisions.—From the inception of collective ba- JB Noy 
gaining in the industry the union has been concerned with eliminating & for ; 
any cost disadvantage to the union mills. It is significant that the IB Late 
first association agreement, effective September 1, 1929, provided for J for f 
the first cut in union rates since 1924. These wage reductions were J (Op 
coupled with a further attempt to lower unit labor costs through 2 & cent 
partial change from single-machine to double-machine operation. & oper 
Under the former system a legger operates only one machine, wit! J havi 
the result that he is idle part of the time. A legger operating two 0 
machines is unable to keep the equipment in continuous operation, & ciat 
but with a helper on the double job idle time for both men and & thes 
machines is reduced. Since this type of operation at once decreases & afte 


the number of skilled knitters needed and increases the number of 
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potentially skilled knitters through the apprentice training, the change 
represented a major concession on the part of the union. 

Although the 1929 rate reductions were made in an attempt to elim- 
inate the wage spread between union and nonunion mills, the old 
differentials were soon reestablished because of wage cuts which 
immediately followed in nonunion mills. In view of this situation, 
the 1930 agreement provided for further decreases in wage rates. 
Doubling-machine operation was extended to all but a few machines 
in union mills, though this practice was to be discontinued if styles 
became more difficult to knit. Under this agreement intraunion 
differentials in wage rates were eliminated for the first time. 

The next year’s agreement, effective September 21, 1931, provided 
for further wage reductions, bringing union rates to about 50 per- 
cent of the 1929 level. Because of the unusually low piece rates, 
weekly minima were established: $20 for knitters, $16 for boarders, 
$12 for other piece-work operators, and $14 for time workers. To 
compensate for the severe wage reductions and to reduce the labor 
surplus, the agreement continued single-machine operation, the return 
to which was made by special negotiations during the previous Febru- 
ary. Hourly rates were also specified in this agreement for ‘“‘dead’”’ 
time; that is, time lost while waiting for work, making samples, or 
changing styles. The 1931 agreement was renewed without change 
and redated to expire August 31, 1933. 

On July 26, 1933, the labor provisions of the code of fair competition 
for the hosiery industry went into effect. Minimum rates under the 
code were somewhat higher than the minima provided in the 1931 
agreement. The code also reduced the workweek to 40 hours. All 
overtime work was prohibited. 

When the 1933 agreement was signed on November 15 no decision 
had been reached on the union scale of rates. The union had asked 
for a 15 percent rate increase but was unsuccessful. It appealed to 
the National Labor Board, which on December 16 granted a 5 per- 
cent increase retroactive to the effective date of the agreement, 
November 15. The 1933 agreement provided for time and a half 
for overtime if the code should be amended to permit such work. 
Later provisions provided provided for a 40-hour, 5-day week except 
for footers on a double-shift basis who were put on a 36-hour week. 
(Operators on the 2-shift footing jobs received a bonus of 11.11 per- 
cent to make their earnings equivalent to the earnings of single-shift 
operators on a 40-hour basis.) This 1933 agreement is still in effect, 
having been renewed without change in 1934 and 1935. 

Of the independent agreements three are identical with the asso- 
cation agreement and six provide the same wage rates (in two of 
these, lower than union rates were continued for 4 and 6 months 


after the agreements went into effect). One agreement provides the 
88869—36——2 
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same rates as those announced by manufacturers in the Reading 
area in July 1933, which were virtually the union rates. An ther 
provides a special set of rates somewhat lower than regular j:njoy 
rates, but specifies that minima shall be not lower than those j:nde, 
the N. R. A. code. Seven agreements set no wage rates. 

The prevailing workweek in the independent agreements is 4)sp 
the 40-hour week except for a 36-hour week for footers working oy , 
two-shift basis, and a 44-hour week for dye-house and shipping-)oo1 
employees. The time-and-a-half overtime rate is specified in cigh; 
agreements, but in one of these overtime is prohibited for al! by; 
dye-house and shipping-room employees, who may work 4 extry 
hours a week. 

In four independent agreements and the association agreement. 
either party may demand a change in rates if there is a significant 
change in cost of production, competitive conditions, cost of living. 
etc. If agreement is not reached in 15 days the matter is referred 
to a wage-rate tribunal composed of one representative of each 
party and a third member selected by these two. This tribunal 
may change rates by a majority vote. In three of the independent 
agreements the questions are referred directly to the impartial clair 
man if agreement is not reached in 15 days. In two others national 
inflation or changes in hosiery prices are sufficient to warrant reopen- 
ing the wage question. Another provides that wage rates must be 
discussed every 3 months. 

Employment, discharge, and union dues.—Since 1930, when the 
union secured a provision in the agreement requiring auxiliary 
workers as well as knitters to be union members, a closed union 
shop has prevailed in association mills. Of the independent avree- 
ments about half have a similar provision. In three a preferential 
union shop is established, with the exception that provision is made 
in one agreement that the shop status of less well organized depart- 
ments shall be settled on expiration of the current agreement. Tliree 
provide that there shall be no discrimination for union membership 
and in one the employer reiterates his adherence to the open shop. 

Four independent agreements and the association agreement require 
that the union shall supply new workers to the company within 4§ 
hours of request, while one stipulates that a “reasonable” time shal! 
be permitted to fulfill such a request. If these requirements are not 
met, employers may secure help from any source, but persons s0 
employed must join the union within 15 days or be replace: by 
union members. In one case temporary help is exempted {rom 
this provision. Nonunion apprentices must become members witli 
4 months of employment. 

Available work must be divided equally insofar as practical, 
according to six agreements. Four provide for the recognition 0! 
seniority as the guide for lay-offs and reemployment. 
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In seven agreements, including the association agreement, discharge 
must be made in good faith and must not involve union discrimination. 
Under 9 agreements appeals may be taken to the shop committee, 
the executive board of the local union, and finally to the impartial 
chairman. The matter must be brought to the chairman within 1 
week of discharge and no more than 17 days’ back pay may be granted 
on reinstatement. 

In the association agreement and six others (one of these 6 months 
after effective date), the check-off system of union dues is estab- 
lished, the employer deducting from all wages the amount due the 
union and making payment each pay day to the designated repre- 
sentative of the union. This system was established in the associa- 
tion agreement of 1931 and at that time the union was also granted 
access to the pay-roll records of any association member at any time. 
In four agreements not providing for the check-off, dues must not 
be collected during working hours, in three only company employees 
may collect dues, and in one only the shop committee. Another agree- 
ment provides that dues may be collected on the premises, without 
specifying further the mode of collection. 

Disputes and grievances.—The association agreement prohibits 
strikes, lock-outs, ‘and “demonstrations, displays or advertisements 
tending to excite sympathy or protests concerning the relations or 
matters in dispute between the contracting parties.””’ The right is 
reserved to either party, however, to use such devices if decisions of 
the impartial chairman are not followed within 20 days. If an em- 
ployer finds it necessary to resort to a lock-out to enforce the chair- 
man’s decisions, the jobs affected remain union jobs and the union 
may fill them with other members. Five independent agreements 
have this provision, and seven others merely prohibit strikes and 
lock-outs. 

In cases of disputes or grievances which cannot be settled within 
the shop, recourse to the impartial chairman or arbitration is granted 
in all but two agreements. Dr. Taylor, the impartial chairman 
under the association agreement, is also named in 14 of the indepen- 
dent agreements. 

Other provisions.—Precautions are taken in the association agree- 
ment and in some independent agreements to insure that the union 
does not sign agreements with other mills containing terms more 
favorable to employers. Each independent agreement must be filed 
by the union with the secretary of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America. Upon the association’s complaint the impartial 
chairman is empowered to review such an agreement and order 
adjustments. 

If an association member acquires a nonunion mill, that mill must 
abide by the terms of the agreement as soon as a majority of its em- 
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ployees have joined the union or have expressed their desire to hay 
the union represent them. If there is a strike in such a mill befor 
it is covered by the agreement, the owner is prohibited from fin; ishing 
goods partially processed in a mill already under an agreement. 

In cases of failure on the part of a local branch of the union t 
fulfill the obligations assumed in the association agreement, a cor. 
pany so affected by such action may secure merchandise from othe; 
mills, whether union or nonunion. The union, however, may haye 
5 days in which to remedy the situation and in case of failure {, 
remedy must be furnished with a statement of the amount of ood: 
so purchased. 

Seamless Hosiery Manufacture 


AGREEMENTS with seamless mills are relatively few. On May 19, 
1936, the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc., ay 
nounced its second failure to put into effect a voluntary agreement to 
maintain N. R. A. code labor standards in seamless mills. The first 
attempt resulted in acquiescence by only 22 percent of the seamless 
branch of the industry; the second drive signed up only 33 mills, 
representing 66 percent of capacity. (These mills were therefore 
released from any obligation to adhere to code standards.) None of 
these 33 mills has signed a union agreement. 

Agreements covering approximately 3,000 workers are in effect with 
7 seamless hosiery companies operating in Massachusetts, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Tennessee. These agreements were al 
signed within the past 2 years and, with two exceptions, expire on 
August 31 of this year. One exception is a special strike settlement 
without provision for termination and the other is renewable every 6 
months. Renewal is automatic in three agreements, one requiring 
60 days’ notice of intent to change and two 30 days’ notice. Under 
two agreements an annual option is given the employer for renewal 
upon 60 days’ notice, the option expiring September 1, 1937. 

Wages and hours.—Because of differences in process, rates are not 
identical with those in full-fashioned manufacture, though they are 
comparable. Minimum weekly wages are set in two cases and the 
code minima specified in a third. In the latter case payment is on 
the basis of a point system but a shift to piece and time rates was to 
be made within 6 months or appeal taken to the State board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 

In two agreements rate changes are made by decision of a tribunal, 
as in the association agreement for full-fashioned hosiery. In two 
others the rate question may be reopened in case of national inflation 
or changes in hosiery prices. Two agreements referred rate changes 
to arbitration, without specifying the nature of the arbitration, an/ 
another granted the union the right to employ a certified public a¢ 
countant to report on the financial justification for increased rates. 
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The 40-hour 5-day week prevails in the agreements, but in one there 
may be 8 hours of overtime work a week for one occupation (fixers) 
only. In this case the time-and-a-half rate is not applicable until 
iter 48 hours of work. Two agreements specify the time-and-a-half 
rate as payable after 40 hours, and in one of these union permission 
for overtime work must be secured. Hourly rates for dead time were 
specified in two agreements. In two cases six holidays were named on 
which work may be done only in cases of emergency. 

Employment, discharge, and union dues.—Four of the agreements 
have a closed union shop, one makes no provision, and two others 
merely provide for no discrimination against union members. One 
agreement specifies that it is not effective in any department until 
two-thirds of the employees are union members and signify in writing 
their desire to have the union represent them. New employees are 
to be secured only from the union in the closed-shop agreements, the 
ynion to furnish them within 24 hours in one case and 48 hours in 
two. In two agreements apprentices or learners need not be union 
members but must join within 15 days after securing employment. 

In three of the agreements apprentices work at a lower rate for 3 
months before being granted full wages and in these three it is speci- 
fied that no more than 5 percent of the total force shall be employed 
as substandard workers. (These same provisions were in the hosiery 
code. ) 

The check-off method of dues collection is in force under two agree- 
ments. In one the employer, while not agreeing to the check-off, 
agrees to consider each case with a view to using his influence to avoid 
future delinquencies. The other agreements do not specify the man- 
ner of dues collection. 

Four agreements provide for equal division of work when practical 
or during the dull season. In one agreement seniority is to be con- 
sidered in case of lay-off and reemployment, provided efficiency and 
the number of dependents are equal. 

Disputes and grievances.—One agreement prohibits strikes until the 
management has been consulted. Three permit strikes or lock-outs 
to enforce decisions of the impartial chairman. In one agreement the 
arbitration machinery is not described; most of the others name Dr. 
Taylor as impartial chairman. 

One agreement provides that disputes over rate changes shall be 
referred to the impartial chairman during the first 6 months of the 
term of the agreement and to the United States Conciliation Service 
thereafter. 

The special strike agreement specified in detail the procedure to be 
followed in grievance cases. The shop committee is to meet the mill 
superintendent each week to discuss complaints and grievances. 
These must be submitted in writing to the committee by the com- 
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plainant not more than 24 hours after the complaint arises and «{to; 
the complainant has first registered the matter with the foreni.n of 
his department. If the shop committee and the superintenden: eap. 
not adjust the matter, the company officials are to be consulted. |) 
case of continued failure to adjust, the matter is referred to tho jm. 
partial chairman. 

Other provisions.—Two of these agreements provide that the jy. 
partial chairman shall review competitors’ agreements, that non iinioy 
mills acquired by union mills shall be brought under the agree: ent. 
and that the purchase of merchandise from outside mills is permissible 
in cases of local union violation. 


Hosiery Dyeing and Finishing 


A NEw development in the industry is the purchase of hosiery “iy 
the gray” from knitting mills, to be dyed and finished in separate 
plants. To cover this branch of hosiery manufacture, agreements 
are signed with companies which do only the finishing of hosiery 
knitted elsewhere. Eighteen such companies are covered by avree- 
ments with the union, all effective since October or November o! last 
year, and expiring August 31, 1936. Seven of these compunies, 
however, are covered by an agreement signed February 15, 1536, 
with a newly formed association, the American Dyeing and Finishing 
Association. Eight other companies have signed agreements inde- 
pendently which are almost identical with the association agreement. 
Although two agreements make no provision for renewal, the others 
provide for automatic renewal unless written notice is given at least 
60 days before expiration. 

Wages and hours.—The rate structure in the 18 plants is fairly 
uniform, but somewhat lower than that prevailing for dyeing and 
finishing done in the knitting mills. Rates are to be reconsidered 
every 3 months except in one case where the first reopening of the rate 
question is eliminated. In case of disagreement all but two avree- 
ments refer the matter to the impartial chairman. These two pro- 
vide that the rates are to be brought up to the level of the full-fashioned 
association agreement, but no higber. In the identical agreements 
signed independently by the eight companies the rate structure is to 
depend upon that in a specified Philadelphia company. 

The prevailing workweek is the 40-hour 5-day week, except for dye- 
house workers. The amount of overtime at straight pay for such 
workers was to be determined under the association agreement by the 
impartial chairman. The agreements with the eight independent 
companies permit 120 hours of overtime within a 90-day period at 
straight time for the dyeing of hosiery accumulated ‘‘in the gray’ 
during the slack season. In two agreements, 2 hours a day ani 44 
week of overtime at straight pay are permitted for dye-house en- 
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ployees. In another, 4 hours a week may be worked to complete 
merchandise in process. For all other workers overtime must be 
paid for at time and a half. 

Employment, discharge, and union dues.—All of these agreements 
provide for the closed union shop and new help is to be furnished by 
the union within 48 hours of request. If the union is unable to 
furnish workers, the employer may secure help from any source. 
Such new employees must join the union in 15 days or be replaced by 
union members. Apprentices need not be union members upon em- 
ployment, but must join within 4 months, under all but two agree- 
ments, Which shorten this period to 8 weeks. 

Reasons for discharge and appeal on discharge are the same as in 
the association agreement, except in two cases which do not consider 
this question. The check-off is in force in all but two of these mills, 
where the dues collection method is not specified. 

Disputes and grievances.—All of the union dyeing and finishing mills 
are subject under their agreements to the decisions of Dr. Taylor as 
impartial chairman. Two agreements contain no further provision 
for the settling of disputes, but the others specifically prohibit strikes 
and lock-outs. These agreements also refer to the chairman all cases 
which cannot be settled locally, with-the stipulation that the chairman 
must render decisions within 10 days of request. 


Part IIl.—Administration of Agreements by the Impartial Chairman 


Since September 1, 1929, the unionized section of the hosiery 
industry has largely discarded the pressure devices of strikes and lock- 
outs as techniques for maintaining mutually satisfactory industrial 
relations. Except when necessary to enforce decisions of the chair- 
man, the right to strike and the right to lock-out are waived under the 
agreements. The basis of this method of settling disputes lies in the 
obligation of both parties, in the words of the agreements, ‘‘not to 
exercise their rights and functions oppressively in dealing with each 
other.” In this manner a principle of equity is established to control 
both the application of the basic industrial law established in the 
agreements, and the extension of the spirit of the agreements to 
matters not covered by specific provisions. The impartial chairman, 
in his function of administrator, must maintain a just balance between 
the rights of one party and the corresponding duties of the other. 


The functions of the chairman were described in a 1930 decision as 
follows: 


[His authority] is obviously limited to the interpretation of the agreement, to 
situations arising during the life of the agreement and not covered by the ‘terms 
of the agreement; to the finding of facts in a dispute covered by the terms of the 
agreement; and lastly, it is his duty to enforce by decision the provision by which 
the parties agree not to exercise their rights and functions oppressively in dealing 
with each other. 
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Expenses of his office are borne jointly by the parties. In case o Alt 
vacancy, three representatives each of the union and the association J stopp 
must meet within 15 days to choose a successor. Dr. Paul Abels mn, of ME circut 


New York City, was impartial chairman from September 1, 1929  {) pense 
September 1, 1931. Since that time Dr. George W. Taylor, of the I q spe 
University of Pennsylvania, has been chairman, his jurisdictioy In 
covering the newly organized branches of the industry as well as the [Bq sec 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. foreg 

Only when the prescribed procedure for local adjustment of differ. I no pe 
ences has failed may an application be made for a hearing. In the HR durin: 
application the charges are specified, on the basis of which the in. I ease 
partial chairman sets a hearing date and invites all parties to attend HB for a 
with their organization representatives. The hearings are open, Tw 


testimony being offered in the presence of all parties concerned. |) I pwnes 
many cases agreement is reached during the hearing without the §& ment. 
necessity of a formal decision by a chairman. In other cases he MJ exten: 


refers the matter back for local adjustment either before rendering J abilit; 
a decision or to work out the details of applying the principle stated JB of a | 
ina decision. Although most cases involve directly only the manage. JR howe 


ment and workers of one mill, the establishing of precedents by the J% made 
chairman’s decision leads to the application of a leading case in In 


similar situations throughout the jurisdiction of the chairman. wage- 
The following description of principles established in the chairman’s {J was n 
decisions is under three general headings: The application of the IR this ¢: 
impartial machinery, wages and hours, and employment and discharge. HReuts ¢ 
Application of the Impartial Machinery o oe 

PREEMINENT in the principles established for the application of JJ those 
the impartial machinery for settling differences is the invalidity of J Oth 
any local understanding, in the mill of an association member, which JR Provis 
is contrary to the word or spirit of the agreement. There is no local Maud es 
option concerning the application of any provision. The chairman Was t 


mitte 







has held that this applies even to modifications of agreements made 
informally in joint conferences or adopted by referendum vote of 
union and association members. This principle was so well estab- 
lished in early cases that a decision has not been required since 1931. 

The application of this principle has affected all cases where there vary 
has been a desire on the part of either one or both parties to make a Binyoly 
exception because of peculiar local conditions. In one case c0l- BSinee 
cerning wage rates, however, an exception was made when the 
application of the standard rate would have resulted in throwing 
earnings so far out of line that the intent of the parties to equaliz 
conditions would have been violated. This case was not to be 
considered as setting a precedent. 
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Although the chairman has invariably censured those guilty of a 
stoppage of work, the penalties imposed have varied with the special 
circumstances surrounding the violation of the agreement. Com- 
pensation for losses sustained by a mill is usually made by requiring 
, specified amount of overtime work at straight pay. 

In one case a fine was levied on the workers, payable if and when 
a second stoppage occurred, and in another they were required to 
forego one of the usual holidays. In cases of extreme provocation 
no penalty was imposed for stopping work; in others the loss of wages 
during the stoppage was considered sufficient penalty. In only one 
case has the chairman ruled discharge to be the appropriate penalty 
for a walk-out. 

Two cases arose concerning the extension of the agreement to mills 
owned in whole or in part by a company which had signed the agree- 
ment. ‘The chairman ruled that in cases of partial ownership such 
extension must be made insofar as the signatory company has the 
ability to enforce compliance with the agreement. When any one 
of a group of mills under common ownership signs an agreement, 
however, extension to the other mills is not required and may be 
made only if the parent company itself signs the agreement. 

In a case concerning the application of an independent mill for 
wage-rate reductions granted in the association agreement, a ruling 
was made that the equalization-of-costs principle did not pertain in 
this case since the union had received in exchange for the drastic wage 
cuts equally drastic changes with regard to employer and employee 
duties. ‘The chairman therefore disallowed the rate reductions unless 
the company would accept other changes which were substantially 
those provided in the current association agreement. 

Other decisions acknowleged the precedence of an agreement 
provision over decisions made before such a provision was written, 
and established a definite field within which administrative perogative 
was to pertain, regardless of contrary rules by the union shop com- 
mittee. 

Wages and Hours 


Hostmry manufacture is a piece-work industry, with a complicated 
system of rates depending upon the particular job content. Rates 
vary with skills required, machine speed, amount of hand labor 
involved, quality of silk, and an infinite number of other factors. 
Since the original rate structure was not established according to 
requirements of the operation, the cooperative attempt to determine 
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and equalize rates was hindered by the unequal rates for equa! wor} 
which had been customary in various localities. Time and piodyp. 
tion studies, conducted jointly or by the impartial chairman, hay, 
accordingly been the basis of most rates established since the sicnino 
of the first full-fashioned association agreement. General changes 
in the rate structure are made during negotiations by applying , 
percentage increase or decrease to all rates without disturbins job 
differentials. 

Many decisions relative to wages and hours merely involve the 
application or interpretation of the pertinent provision in the acree. 
ment, while others refer to precedents established in previous decisions. 
In several cases the chairman has ruled that even in cases where 
inequalities were inadvertently provided in the agreement, }js 
authority was not sufficient to alter rates so determined. (ther 
decisions, especially under the early association agreements, were 
concerned with the elimination of regional differentials. 

A large proportion of the cases considered by the impartial clair. 
man concern the setting of rates on new styles or processes. Many of 
these are paid for as ‘“‘extras’’, a fixed bonus in addition to the piece 
rates for each dozen of a specified style produced; other more gener! 
changes require setting of new piece rates. Since the latter involve 
more far-reaching changes, the procedure is to pay a style-develop. 
ment allowance equal to 98 percent of the employee’s average ear- 
ings over the preceding 5 weeks. As soon as a time or production 
study has been made, a temporary piece rate is set, with an allowance 
for increased production under piece rates. A final piece rate is set, 
perhaps several months later, on the basis of experience under the 
temporary rates. 

For time lost in style changes, as distinguished from the develop- 
ment of altogether new styles, a definite hourly rate has been in effect 
since the signing of the 1931 agreement. The chairman has ruled 
that this applies only when production under the style change is les 
than normal. An exception to this rule was made in the case of one 
seamless-hosiery mill where its application would have resulted in an 
undue increase in costs, the chairman recommending that the mill 
obligate itself for a daily wage guaranty rather than the hourly min: 
mum. In deciding whether or not an extra allowance should be paid, 
the determining factors are the additional skills required and whicther 
production will be permanently reduced due to more time-consu ning 
operation. Since 1930 knitting on certain types of old ani less 
productive machines has been granted an extra allowance. 

Several decisions concerned the application of minimum weekly 
rates in effect under the agreement from September 1, 1931 to 1{33. 
The chairman ruled that these rates were intended to prevail in all 
cases and were set at suitable amounts with that intention in viev. 
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Reductions of the minima for substandard work were accordingly 
disallowed. Other decisions involved the payment of minimum 
rates as such and prevented their becoming maximum standards. 
Recently the minimum-wage guaranties for learners in certain occupa- 
tions were changed by the chairman’s decision from a fixed lower 
rate for the first 3 months and a full wage thereafter to a series of 
rates gradually increasing to the full wage during the first 4 months 
of employment. 

After the code with its ban on all overtime work was invalidated, 
the chairman ruled that local arrangements for overtime work were 
permissible, provided that such work did not exceed 8 hours a week 
and 2 a day. Several rulings established the principle that work 
done beyond the usual working hours should be paid as overtime 
even though the daily maximum hours provided in the agreements 
had not been worked. 


Employment and Discharge 


SevERAL differences arose under the agreement provision making 
union membership a condition of employment. The chairman ruled 
in one case that a member expelled by the union was not eligible for 
a job in a union mill. In another concerning a union disciplinary 
measure which prohibited three members from continuing to work 
in a certain mili, the union’s right to discipline its members in such 
a way was upheld. 

The union’s right to refuse admission to membership when many 
of its members were unemployed was granted, as were restrictions 
on the training of learners in the face of a surplus of skilled workers. 
The principle of equal division of available work was applied to day 
and night shifts, but not to temporary employees, whose term of 
employment was considered to be definitely limited. Temporary 
employment was defined for this purpose to apply to anyone working 
at a mill for less than 4 months in a year; if at the end of the 4-month 
period the employer announced his intention to terminate the job 
within 2 weeks, the job would not become permanent. 

Decisions by the impartial chairman have established the em- 
ployee’s right to a job in another department of a mill when his own 
job is eliminated or changed so that he cannot maintain his former 
earnings. The employee’s right to his job after illness has been 
granted, provided that notice of the probable duration of the absence 
is given the employer. The chairman has ruled that eligibility for 


‘Promotion depends upon ability, seniority applying only when other 


factors are equal. 
In 1930 the union signed two independent agreements which did 
hot require organization of auxiliary workers. Several association 


“members requested that their agreement’s provision for organization 
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of such workers be declared inoperative on the ground that all scree. 
ments with full-fashioned mills were to be substantially the same 
As this request was not made until about 9 months after the aggo. 
ciation agreement was signed, the chairman refused to make sich g 
ruling. Acquiescence over such a long period of time was considered 
as a waiver of the association members’ right to have agreements 
similar to those with competitors. 

If a discharge is not made in good faith or involves union discrin- 
ination, the chairman reinstates the dismissed employee with back 
pay or with the opportunity of making up the time lost since the 
discharge. In one case reinstatement of a temporary employeé wn. 
fairly discharged was considered impractical, and a specified amount 
was paid him for time lost. Many of these cases involve a decision 
as to whether the penalty of discharge is proportionate to the offense, 
Even when a worker has been guilty of disobedience, poor work, 
etc., the chairman has occasionally changed the penalty to dis. 
ciplinary lay-off or recommended leniency in reemployment.  [xen- 
plary discharge of some workers when a whole department is sub- 
standard or negligent has been considered unfair. Since the union 
is responsible for maintaining efficient production under the closed- 
shop agreements, the chairman has ruled that the shop committee 
should be informed of unsatisfactory work or conduct which might 
lead to discharge. Under this procedure the union assumes direct 
responsibility for improving substandard job performances and for 
securing compliance with shop rules. 
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International Federation of Trade Unions 


By W. Extuison Cuatmers, U. 8S. Department or Lasor, GENEVA OFFICE 


QO UNDERSTAND the International Federation of Trade 

Unions and the program enunciated at its recent congress, it 
must be considered as only one, though the most inclusive, of several 
related trade-union organizations. Through years of experiment and 
experience, the trade-union movement in the different countries 
has built up a variety of international as well as national organizations 
to deal with the economic problems of workers. For instance, when 
, machinist in Great Britain joins a trade union, he automatically 
becomes a participant in several larger trade-union organizations. 
He signs the membership card and thereby becomes a party to the 
privileges and obligations of the national union of his trade (the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union). Through this organization he is 
also affiliated to the national federation of all trades (the British 
Trade Union Congress), and to the international organization of his 
trade (the Metal Workers International Federation). Through the 
national federation, he is also connected with a union of national 
unions inclusive of all countries, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The division of functions among these organizations is relatively 
clear. All the affiliations of the individual worker emanate from the 
organization of which he is a member, and whose discipline he ac- 
knowledges. This national trade-union represents him both locally 
and nationally in the adjustment of the industrial problems directly 
connected with his job. But in those economic and industrial prob- 
lems of his industry which are international in scope, his national 
union cooperates with the national unions in other countries through 
the international union of his trade. In those problems that affect 
all the workers in his country, his trade-union cooperates with the 
national labor federation—the A. F. of L. of his country. By the 
membership of this latter organization in the International Federation 
of Trade Unions it cooperates in meeting the wider, international 
problems of workers. All these organizations collaborate not only 
in joint efforts to influence employers, governments, and the public, 
but also, through a policy of mutual recognition, in keeping their 
Wn organizations unified and disciplined and in assisting in their 
expansion. 

The most inclusive of these organizations, the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (the I. F. T. U.) has a long history! 
' For a full history and description of the International Federation of Trade Unions, see Lorwin, Lewis J., 


abor and Internationalism, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1929. For an excellent recent summary, 
te Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to the 1935 Convention, pp. 


1-138, 
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dating back to its formation in 1901 (under the name of Intern. ion, 
Secretariat of National Trade Union Centers) and its reorgani/atioy 
after the hiatus caused by the World War. It was started in orde, 
to serve as an international clearing house for trade-union in{ormg. 
tion, and to provide an agency for the exchange of ideas betwee 
national trade-union leaders. At first the organization did litt\ 


more than arrange periodic meetings between those leaders. |i, 
activities gradually increased, and it began to express the internation! 
views of labor. Following the war it became an organized aveney 
with a continuous life and a considerable force in directing the inter. 


national program of its constituent members. 

The American labor movement took an active interest in the devel. 
opment of the international trade-union movement, and between 
1911 and 1919 American labor was represented at its mectings 
Although Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, attended the reorganization meeting in 1919, the A. F. of L, 
has never affiliated with the I. F. T. U. However, the report of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. to its 1935 convention dealt a 
length with its relations to the international movement and the 
meeting adopted a committee report declaring that “Unless there 
can be created some effective vehicle for international labor solidarity, 
the trade-union movement may be further seriously weakened in 
those countries adjoining dictatorships. * * * The power of 
international organized labor is perhaps the most effective instri- 
ment” to prevent war, and that the participation of American labor 
in the International Labor Organization can be made more eflicient 
by cooperation with the I. F. T. U. whose executive committee 
“serves as a steering committee on labor strategy there.” The 
report therefore urged a reexamination of the problem of affiliation, 
recommended that the executive council initiate a discussion to that 
end with the I. F. T. U., and empowered the Executive Council to 
affiliate if there proved: to be ‘‘a basis of effective cooperation.”’ 

The recognized national federations of trade unions of 29 countries 
make up the present membership of the I. F. T. U. These represent 
the free trade-union movements of all the democratic European cou 
tries and those of Argentina, Canada, Dutch East Indies, [ndia, 
Mexico, Palestine, South Africa, and Southwest Africa. The organiz- 
tion also achieves, in varying degree, fraternal and cooperative re| ations 
with the free trade-union movement of practically every other 
democratic nation in the world. The peak of the membership of its 
affiliated national members was reached shortly after the war, whet 
it totaled about 22 million. By 1933, it had fallen to about 8’; mi: 
lion. This decline was sharp at first, and then was gradual until 
second precipitous drop in 1933. It is accounted for in part by tht 
decline in trade-union membership in almost all countries, followil 
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‘iona| fg the gains that came with the war period, and in part by the loss to the 
ation fy federation of the Italian, and more recently, the German and Austrian 
ordey gg movements. More important even than this recent loss of member- 
‘rma. fq ship has been the loss of prestige to the I. F. T. U., which resulted from 
ween qf the suppression of the free trade-union movements of Germany and 
little qm Austria. However in the past year, by the large increase in member- 
Its qq stip of some of its members, and by new affiliates, the total member- 
‘iona| stip has increased to about 13% million. Although the movement 
ceney agg cannot claim to be so nearly universal as it was immediately following 
inter. athe war, it still remains the international expression of the labor 
movements of democratic countries. 
Jeyel. qm It is quite clear, both from the pronouncements of its leaders and 
tween ag the activities it has undertaken, that the I. F. T. U. is intended to 
‘tings, serve several purposes. It is an agency through which the trade- 
ion of qgunion leaders of different countries can formulate a common statement 
of |, fgpo! their basic policies. This agency is then enabled to express to the 
of the rest of the world the views and objectives of labor. This unity of 
‘alt at purpose also helps to concentrate the demands of the labor movements 
d thegof different countries, and thus to strengthen such demands within 
there ggmeach nation. It also serves as the spokesman for labor in dealing 
larity, {vith international organizations and movements. In this connection, 
red ingggthe I. F. T. U. has played a very active part in the functioning of the 
vor of{gplaternational Labor Organization and has sought also to influence 
instru. fqgtue League of Nations and other international organizations. Another 
| laborminternational activity has been the mutual support of trade-union 
(Ticient movements. Not the least of its international activities has been the 
mitteemeollection and dissemination of information upon the trade-union 
The{muovements and labor conditions of the various countries. 

‘ation, Each national federation which becomes and continues to be a 
‘> that member of the I. F. T. U. accepts the basic trade-union philosophy of 
neil tovoluntary organization of workers and employers, collective bargain- 
’ ing and collective agreements directed toward the improvement in the 
untries economic life of its members, and freedom from political domination; 
present put these principles, though basic, are very general. How they shall 
1 coun- mee Interpreted and applied so as to advance internationally the pro- 
India, e'ams of the national trade-union movements requires redetermina- 
canizi-fgeon periodically. The seventh triennial congress of the organization 
sjations jmmet in London on July 8-11, 1936, and brought up to date the applica- 
- thereon of these policies. A summary of its resolutions and reports gives 
p of it he clearest indication of the present program of the organization. 
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The 1936 Congress 


IN THE 1936 congress each affiliated national federation was given a 
oting strength proportionate to the size of its 1935 per-capita con- 
bution to the I. F. T. U.; 132 delegates came from the following 
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countries (arranged in the order of their voting strength): (re, 
Britain, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium, Spain, Denar 
Holland, Switzerland, Poland, Norway; Ramenia, Palestine, Fi: nland 
Luxembourg, Canada, India, and Greece, with nonvoting delevate, 
from Mexico, Austria, Geraany, Italy, and Danzig. 

The 25 recognized international unions of trades had a right to }. 
represented there; these delegates may participate but not vote jy 
the deliberations of the Conference. Thirty-seven such delevates 
represented the following 19 organizations: Building and wood workers 
civil and public services, clothing workers, diamond workers, employ. 
ees, factory workers, food and drink workers, hatters, land workers, 
leather workers, ndinuee, painters, postal workers, stone workers, 
teachers, textile workers, tobacco workers, transport workers, and 
typographers. 

Practically all the other industrial and democratic countries of the 
world were represented by fraternal delegates or visitors. Fraternal 
delegates from Australia, Brazil, Ireland, Japan, New Zealand, and 
South Africa spoke in a vein that suggested that their national feder- 
tions were in sympathy with the general policies of the I. F. T. U. and 
that at least some of these might soon affiliate with it. In keeping 
with the great interest displayed by its former president, Samuel 
Gompers, William Green as president of the American Federation o! 
Labor sent fraternal greetings to the congress, and, referring to tle 
possibility of war and current ‘“‘menaces to democratic institutions,” 
said that ‘‘your interests are our interests, and we must cooperate in 
making labor’s interests an effective factor in public opinion insistent 
upon peace between nations.” Although the American Federation 
of Labor is not a member of the I. F. T. U., two American trade- 
union leaders visited the conference. David Dubinsky, president o! 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, attended the 
congress in his capacity of an executive officer of the Internation 
Clothing Workers’ Federation.? Emil Rieve, president of the Amen- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers, visited the congress on his way 
home from the International Labor Conference in Geneva. 

The largest and strongest members of the I. F. T. U. are the 
European national organizations, because, outside of the Unite 





? Tha term “international” may cause some confusion. The American unions are internationa! becau* 
they include workers of the United States and Canada. On the other hand, the “‘internationals’’ of tl 
I. F. T. U., in particular industries, whose headquarters are in various cities of Europe, include tie unio 
in a particular industry of a considerably larger number of countries. Some American unions are member 
of these larger international trade organizations. 

These internationals again must be distinguished from the political internationals (First) Internation! 
Working Men’s Association (now extinct), the (reorganized Second) Labor and Socialist Internation 
and the (Third) Communist International. The international trade unions have no affiliation wit! any @ 
these latter organizations. 

They must also be distinguished, of course, from the International Labor Organization, of which sts# 
(nations), not labor organizations, are the constituent members. The annual session of the con/erenct ’ 
the latter completed its work just before the I. F. T. U. congress met in London. That session is describe! 
in the August 1936 number of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 316). 
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States, most of the trade unionists of the world are in Europe. In 
addition to the membership of Canada, India, and Palestine, however, 
both the new affiliations of Argentine and Mexico, and the presence 
of fraternal delegates from the recognized movements in Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, and South Africa, demonstrated the world-wide 
character of the organization, and made it obvious that it is the 
organization best able to speak on behalf of all the free trade-union 
movements. 

Some of the problems with which the congress dealt had not ma- 
terially changed since its last session in 1933. For these, the congress 
served as an opportunity for the international trade-union movement 
to reaffirm and broadcast its previous decisions. Other problems had 
so changed since they had been debated by the congress that it was 
necessary to modify and redirect trade-union policy. Still other prob- 
lems faced by the congress are matters of its internal organization and 
procedure. Under this classification, the action of the congress will 
be summarized. 

In an analysis of congress debates and action, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the structure of the I. F. T. U. Its constitution does not 
require either its national members nor the international unions of 
specific trades to execute its decisions. In most matters, therefore, 
the congress aims to “give a lead’ to the policies of the labor move- 
ments of different countries by working out a unanimously accepted 
statement of general principles. Of course, within the sphere of its 
own organization, the congress can take direct action. The execution 
of such decisions is entrusted to an executive committee, at present 
composed of the executive heads of the trade-union movements of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The general secretary of the British Trade Union Congress, Sir 
Walter Citrine, is president of the I. F. T. U., and Walter Schevenels 
of Belgium is its full-time general secretary. 


Collective Security Against War 


As the fraternal greeting of the president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor stated, the most urgent problems before the trade- 
union movement internationally are the interrelated threats of war 
and of fascism. In the first years after the World War, the I. F. T. U. 
had decided that the organized power of the workers, mobilized in an 
international general strike, should be used to prevent any future 
war. It was assumed that, since such a strike would paralyze the 
economic life of all countries whose political leaders had declared 
war, a war could be made impossible. Such a program assumed the 
presence in each important country of a strong, peace-determined 


trade-union movement which was independent of its own government. 
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This last session of the congress reaffirmed its position that jf War 
threatened between countries where such trade-union movemeng 
existed, an international general strike should be called by its execitiy, 
committee, for it “is unrelentingly opposed to war as an instrument o 
policy” and will condemn nations which “refuse to submit thei 
disputes to international arbitration.” 

But this congress also recognized that such a program was in some 
degree outdated. ‘The lack of an independent trade-union move. 
ment in such countries as Germany, Italy, and Austria makes {he 
calling of a general strike against their governments an impossibility 
* * * A general strike under such circumstances could not possibly 
be made effective by the trade unions in those countries.” If such 
countries were involved in a war, a general strike in any other 
country would merely leave it open to attack. Consequently, jp 
recent years a very different peace program has become accepted 
among the national trade-union movements, has been enunciated by 
the executive of the I. F. T. U., and was confirmed by the congress 
this year. 

The new program is based upon “collective security.”’ It depends 
upon a strengthening and invigoration of the League of Nations, 
because it concludes that the only way to prevent the aggression of 
any nation is by mobilizing against such aggression the entire strength 
of the peace-loving nations of the world. In such a mobilization, the 
trade-union movement would urge the application of economic and 
financial sanctions to the very limit in order to muster the maximum 
pressure against an aggressor. Each peace-loving country must be 
ready, acting under the leadership of the League, to restrain an 
aggressor with military means, if necessary. The determination of 
aggression, in the opinion of the federation, is to be made by the 
League, and is to be applied to the present boundaries, not only of 
the great powers but of all sovereign States, for ‘peace is indivisible.” 
Once there is such an honest readiness to “‘use the military and naval 
forces in support of the League in restraining an aggressor nation 
which declines to submit to the authority of the League,’’ then 
“sanctions (both economic and military) would inevitably mean 
peace and consequent disarmament.”’ 

In the execution of such a policy of collective security, therefore, 
the I. F. T. U. urged each national member to impress upon its 
government the necessity of an honest support for the principles of 
the League, and a readiness to unite through it in the vigorous defense 
of any nation which may be the victim of aggression. It went farther, 
and urged that if aggression was declared by the League, and any 
government does not accept its obligation, the trade-union movement 
should insist upon a wholehearted support of the League program, 
even by a general strike if necessary. The congress was aware that 
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sich 2 peace program was not easy to follow, but resolved that it “is 


july prepared to instruct its affiliated membership to shoulder the 
risks and responsibilities thereby entailed.”’ 

Only by an honest support of this program of collective security 
could progress be made toward disarmament. It resolved that “the 
fight must go on for that final stable system of disarmament which 
can only be built upon equality of rights and duties and permanent 
international supervision.” 
cs thei Another measure designed to reduce the causes of war was voted 
bility by the congress. Kach member was urged to press for the ‘“‘super- 
eaibly vision of armaments or the nationalization of the armaments indus- 
f such Iqgtry,” so that the profit motive might be taken out of war preparation. 

Other The elaboration of this program in the light of changing world 
ly, in events remains in the hands of the executive committee, which in the 
‘opted fq past 3 years has issued statements and called conferences of trade 
ed by union and political leaders at times of crises. 


1 SOme 

































Move. 


neTes Fascism, Democracy, and Economic Planning 
‘pends f™® The I. F. T. U. had previously declared strongly against any form 
itions, MBof fascism, and renewed that opposition in 1936. The opposition was 
ion of Mi based on the firm belief that fascism was a denial and a defeat for all 
‘cngth the aims as well as the procedures of the free trade-unions. In this 
n, the fconnection, the I. F. T. U. “instructs its members to urge upon their 
c and {governments to offer the maximum resistance to fascist attacks, and 
imum {assures them of its cooperation and support in so doing.” Within 
ist be MB fascist countries the fight was to be carried on also. The executive 
in al {committee reported, in guarded terms, upon the extensive underground 
ion of #work which was being carried on by trade-union groups within coun- 
y the iB tries where free trade-unions were prohibited. It was directed to 
uly of #continue “to support all efforts to restore freedom of association wher- 
ible.” MR ever it has been abolished, curtailed, or for the time being withdrawn.” 
naval To speakers at the congress it appeared that within countries at 
\ation # present democratic, the dangers of fascism were not quite so great as 
then J they had appeared in 1933. But there was general agreement that 
meat # Within such countries strong fascist tendencies existed, and had to be 
strongly resisted. Even more dangerous, however, appeared the 
cfore, J relation between fascism and war, for “fascism constitutes a constant 
n its J menace to peace, and an ever-present danger of war.” 
les of The congress was greatly concerned with all tendencies to circum- 
efense fi scribe or even eliminate the freedom of action of workers and their 
rther, # trade unions, whether or not these were called “fascist.”’ It expressed 
| any Jas its basic belief that “the liberty and independence of the trade- 
‘ment J Unions constitute an indispensable condition for an effective represen- 
cram, tation of the interests of the working class.’”’ So it concluded that 
» that J “the free decision of the trade-unions cannot be replaced by an organi- 
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zation which workers are compelled to join, and by means of whic) 
the trade-unions are made hopeless tools of the State or of thio 
ployers.”” For “the efforts to secure a corporate structure of {hp 
State and a corporate organization of the workers are sin ply a 
means of reducing or destroying the influence of the workers upon theiy 
economic social and cultural conditions.”’ 

The insistence upon the “right not to organize’? was judged to }p 
an indirect method used by employers to combat union organization, 
and so had to be watched. But not all forms of compulsion wer 
equally condemned. Compulsory arbitration seemed undesira|)le to 
the congress, but it was noted that some national movements had 
experimented with it. 

On the other hand, the congress considered favorably the possi. 
bility of the compulsory application to the whole of an industry “of 
a collective agreement freely concluded between the most represeiita- 
tive organization of workers and employers throughout the indistry 
concerned, thus also covering unorganized workers and employers.” 
This is an idea not unfamiliar in America, for it was included jy 
section 7b of the N. I. R. A., and later was incorporated in somewhat 
different form in the Guffy Coal Act and in the Ellenbogen textile bill, 

Carrying farther this same principle of the representation of workers 
through their free trade-unions, the congress reaffirmed its conviction 
of the desirability of economic planning. 

The I. F. T. U. makes a plea for all elements of the community to 
strengthen and defend democracy. But a general defense of the 
freedom of the individual and the desirability of progress throug|: the 
free choice of all members of the community does not appear to the 
I. F. T. U. to be sufficient. Following up its earlier pronouncenients 
it reaffirmed in 1936 that economic planning is a wiser alternative 
than fascism to the policy of “drift,” of laissez-faire: It sharply dis- 
tinguished economic planning from fascism because both economic 
and political organizations are to be purely voluntary. It also is dis- 
tinguished from State socialism because it places a greater emp)|usis 
upon the voluntary participation of freely organized workers, em- 
ployers, and consumers. In this connection, it may be noted that in 
its emphasis upon economic planning the I. F. T. U. shows its trade- 
union outlook. A congress report states: “Our trade-union move- 
ment is not a party political movement, and guarantees its members 
the fullest liberty of political opinion and individual philosop!.y.” 
This in no sense indicates, however, that there is no cooperation 
Between the trade-union movements and the Socialist parties in 
Europe. The congress gave a warm welcome to the president of the 
Socialist International as a fraternal delegate, and its executive ¢om- 
mittee has many times joined with the Socialist Internation:! 10 
declarations concerning international problems. 
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The last congress, in 1933, formulated the general principles of 
yhich the trade-union movement approved in the development of 
eonomic planning. It was expected that each national movement 
yould deal with these general objectives by the formulation of a more 
specific and concrete program for its own country. These plans have 
been elaborated by a number of the most important national move- 
ments. The congress viewed each conscious attempt of a State, 
with the participation of the free economic organizations, to give 
direction and control to economic effort as a desirable experiment 
toward an inclusive economic planning. It noted, however, that 
such planning might become so nationalistic that it would represent 
a further limitation upon international trade. To guard against 
this, it instructed its executive committee to summon a conference 
“to study the creation of some organ capable of formulating recom- 
mendations” for the international coordination of national plans. 


The 40-Hour Week 


As far back as 1931, the I. F. T. U. had declared in favor of an 
international reduction of the maximum working week to 40 hours, 
in order both to provide increased leisure for workers, and as an 
attack upon unemployment. This campaign became a basic part of 
the “struggle carried on by trade-unions against the crisis and unem- 
ployment, and against fascism, which is their corollary.”” The con- 
gress reviewed world developments in the 3 years since its last session. 

The national members of the I. F. T. U. had urged such a program 
of hours reduction in their own countries. Such national efforts had 
not been very successful before 1936, however, and the principal 
campaign had been directed into the international field, in the hope 
of securing action through the International Labor Organization. 
There, over the years, the workers group, under the leadership of the 
I. F. T. U., attempted to persuade governments and employers to 
adopt a convention (treaty) specifying the application of the 40-hour 
week to all industry. The congress noted that this effort had been 
unsuccessful, and that since 1935 there “‘no longer appeared any 
chance of a general convention.” The I. L. O., after the adoption 
in 1935 of a convention of principle, had turned to the consideration 
of separate conventions for various important industries. 

When the congress met in July 1936, its executive committee 
reported that only two conventions applying the 40-hour week had 
been adopted, that covering public works at the 1936 conference and 
that covering the glass-bottle industry a year earlier. It regretted 
that more progress by separate industries had not been made, and 
decided “that this method must be abandoned and efforts resumed 
for the adoption of a general draft convention establishing the 40-hour 
week for all workers without distinction.” 
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At the same time, the congress noted that in 1936 the nationg| 
movements in France, Spain, and Belgium had been quite successfy 
in the establishment of the 40-hour week in their own countries. |; 
therefore concluded that “it is up to the trade-unions to aim, wit} 
redoubled energy, at getting the 40-hour week recognized as a trade 
practice, even before the reform is incorporated in law.” It concluded 
that after an extension of the drive by trades and by national move. 
ments, its international accomplishment through the I. L. O. woul 
be more likely. 
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Membership Problems 


The sharpest debate of the congress centered upon @& resolution 


that would have instructed the executive committee to “take up a 
negotiations with the Trade Union Center of the Soviet Union and ter 
the Red International of Labor Unions, for trade-union concentratioy analy 
or collaboration.” In an extended debate, its advocates urged that ; The 
united front of all workers in the world was necessary for the defeat praet 
of fascism and the most effective use of the economic power of workers ei 2 
Its opponents contended that there was more danger than possible “ie 
advantage in such a united front, that the Red International had no a 
substantial membership outside of Russia, and that it would be 4 : : 
mistake to unite in any way with any unions which were subject to IB. b ; 
government or party control. = 
A compromise finally was adopted unanimously, the first part of other 
which commended the previous efforts of the I. F. T. U. to secure i 
trade-union unity. This referred to a long series of statements " i) 
issued by the I. F. T. U., and letters exchanged with the Red Inter- ak 
national in which the former had taken the position that unity could tion 
be founded only on acceptance of the general principles of the free 1 
trade-unions. It may be assumed that the I. F. T. U. will continue to oes, 
accept in membership only such national federations as accept thos: lurk 
principles. oa 
The resolution ended by urging “the I. F. T. U. to open negotia- trad 
tions with the national centers of America, Australasia, the Far Hast, pm: 
the U.S. S. R., and all other nonaffiliated trade-union centers wit! 4 “I 
view to establishing a united trade-union movement throughout the er) 
world.” ‘This modified form was in part designed to take account of a 
the views of a number of speakers who had indicated that. their coll 


primary desire was that the American Federation of Labor should 
follow up the resolutions passed at its last convention by negotiations 
that might lead to affiliation. 


Other I. F. T. U. Activities 


Some suggestion of the continuing activities of the I. F. T. U. is 
given in the elaborate report of its secretary and executive committee, 
which it received and adopted. It shows that during the interval 
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since the last triennial session of the congress, the general council, 
consisting of the executive committee and the secretaries of all the 
trade internationals had met 6 times, and the executive committee 
24 times, in order to bring up to date and apply international trade- 
ynion policies to constantly changing world events. In order to 
agree upon joint policies with other organizations, the executive 
committee had also held meetings with the secretaries of the inter- 
national trade-unions, with the Socialist International officers, and 
with the heads of various national federations. It had sent repre- 
sentatives to attend 18 conventions of different national federations 
and 27 conventions of internationals of trade-unions. 

The report indicated the extensive activity of the secretary’s 
ofice in the release of press reports, the collection and supply of 
analytical and statistical materials, and the publication of pamphlets. 
The secretary’s office had also entered into friendly contact with 
practically all the nonaffiliated national centers of trade-unions, had 
cooperated closely with the international trade secretariats, and had 
assisted in efforts toward amalgamation of several of the smaller 
trade internationals. 

This summary of the congress indicates that the principal activities 
of the I. F. T. U. during the past 3 years have been directed against 
fascism and war, for economic planning, and for the 40-hour week and 
other reforms through the International Labor Organization. ‘The 
report makes it clear that these have also included support of workers’ 
education, and coordination of national trade-union efforts of women. 
In carrying on these latter activities, special conferences on women’s 
trade-union problems and on workers’ education were held in connec- 
tion with the congress. 

The financial report to the congress indicates that the I. F. T. U. 
has been loyally supported by its member labor federations, but that 
during the trough of the depression, as a result of its own loss of 
membership and the decease of the German and Austrian national 
trade-union movements, the I. F. T. U. did not balance its budget, 
despite substantial economies. In 1934 and 1935, however, it saved 
some of its income, to the amount of about $58,000 in 1935, and 
ended the year with assets of about $167,000. Some of these assets 
consisted of the unexpended portions of the special funds already 
collected. 














SOCIAL SECURITY 





Status of Old-Age Assistance in the United States 
August 15, 1936 | 


HE old-age assistance plans of 36 States, 1 Territory, aid thy 

District of Columbia had received formal approval by the Fede; 
Social Security Board by August 15, 1936, and all but three of these 
had received grants in aid from Federal funds. The status of {hp 
various States with regard to their provision for the needy ave 
through the medium of public allowances is shown in the aceon. 
panying statement (p. 585). 

It will be noted that New Mexico, which has no old-age assist acc 
act, nevertheless submitted a plan which was acceptable to the 
national board, received a Federal grant, and put its system of ail 
into effect. 

Under the terms of the Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, 
74th Cong.) the Board must “approve any plan which fulfills the 
conditions” laid down in the act. The conditions include tly 
following: The plan must (1) be State-wide in effect and, if adiinis 
tered by political subdivisions, be mandatory upon them; (2) provide 
for financial participation by the State; (3) provide for a State avenc 
either to administer or to supervise the plan; (4) set an age |init 
not over 65 years (70 until 1940); (5) require a period of residence 
in the State of not more than 5 years in the past 9, 1 year of continu- 
ous residence to precede immediately the application for pension: an( 
(6) not contain citizenship requirements excluding any citizen 0! 
the United States. 

Hawaii, Kentucky, and Louisiana, as the statement shows, had had 
no Federal grant. Hawaii, however, has had old-age assistance since 
1934, first under an optional county act, then under a mandatory 
Territory-wide system which was still in effect on August 15 (the 
date of the compilation). Kentucky has had an ineffective county- 
option act since 1926, whose greatest coverage was in 1935 when / 
of the 120 counties had it in force; this act was succeeded in 19:3) by 
a State-wide compulsory law effective July 1. The 1936 Legislature 
of Louisiana passed an act which, however, cannot go into effect \ntl 
authorized by an amendment to the State constitution. 
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Only two States (Arizona and Nevada) still had a county system 
on August 15, 1936. In Nevada, where the counties have borne the 
entire burden, the act remained practically inoperative until 1935, 
yhereas in Arizona under a system of State aid all of the 14 counties 
had put the system in effect by the end of 1935. 

The effectiveness of the Kansas statute passed in 1936 is conditional 
upon an amendment to the State constitution. 

Seven States still remain without old-age pension legislation of any 
kind, although as noted, one of these (New Mexico) is paying pen- 
sions under a “‘plan’” approved by the Federal Board. 


Status of Old-Age Pensions in the United States, as of Aug. 15, 1936 


Under Federal Social Security Act: 
Plans approved and Federal funds granted: 
States with old-age pension acts: 


Ala. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
D.C, 
Idaho. 
Ill. 


Ind. 
lowa. 
Maine. 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
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since 
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the 
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en 7 
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States without old-age pension acts: 
N. Mex. 
Plans approved but no Federal funds granted: 
Hawaii. Ky. 
Under State acts providing for— 
State-wide systems:* 
In effect: 
Alaska.’ 
Not in effect: 
Fla. Kans.! 
County systems: 
Ariz. Nev. 


Hawaii. 


No acts: 


Ga. N.C. 
N. Mex. 8. C. 


' Act cannot become effective until validated by amendment to State constitution. 

? Includes those which either had submitted no plan to the National Social Security Board or whose plan 
submitted had not been approved by it or which (although their plans may have been approved) had not 
yet been granted Federal funds. 

* Covers all white population, but excludes Eskimos and Indians. 


S. Dak. 
Tenn. 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 





Labor Requirements on a Railroad Electrification 
Program 


By Herman B. Byer, of the Bureau or LaBor Sratistics 


HE Public Works Administration loaned $37,000,000 to the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to be used in the electrification of jt; 
lines between New York and Washington. During 1934 and 1933, 
$31,900,000 of the loan was used by the company, 30-year seri, 
bonds of a like par value being sold to the Government therefor. 

Of the money so obtained and used by the railroad, $13,705,(00, 
or 43 percent, was disbursed to labor at the site; $12,160,000, o 
38.1 percent, was spent for materials; and $4,970,000, or 15.6 percent, 
for miscellaneous items such as work-train expenses, hired equipment, 
time keeping and accounting, workmen’s compensation, fire and water 
insurance, and consulting and designing engineering; and $1,065,000), 
or 3.3 percent was retained by the company to retire bonds and pay 
interest thereon. The work was carried on in the States of New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. The main part of the work, however, was per- 
formed on the lines between Wilmington and Washington, inasmuic 
as the program of electrification between New York and Wilmington, 
with the exception of the freight lines between Liddonfield and New 
York, had been virtually completed before the allotment of funds 
by the Public Works Administration. 

Work began during the latter part of January 1934 and employ- 
ment reached the peak in October of the same year, when more that 
12,000 people were working at the site of construction. (See table 
1.) Employment exceeded 10,000 in each month from August to 
December, 1934. In Maryland and Delaware the employment peak 
occurred in August 1934, with 5,810 and 1,338 workers, respectively. 
New Jersey had more wage earners working in July 1934 than in 
any other month, and Virginia in April 1935. The level of employ- 
ment in Pennsylvania was highest in November 1934, in New York 
in May 1935, and in the District of Columbia in March 1935. (See 
table 2.) 
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Table 1.—Employment Created in Railroad Electrification Improvements 
Financed by P. W. A. Loans, 1934-35, by Months 











| | 
Number of | _| Number of 
Month and year wage earners | Amount of pay | man-hours 


employed | roll | worked 








- 
ji) Stotaaaeenanacedbletinnendsdccntnntosninesntanntn $13, 704, 614 | 22, 673, 039 





25, 887 | 44, 328 
116, 514 | 210, 252 
218, 800 405, 381 
371, 711 665, 258 
525, 406 | 952, 098 
718, 505 | 1, 255, 877 
, 1, 009, 227 | 1, 757, 765 
geptern ber 1, 053, 855 | 1, 815, 468 

. | 





October , 071,177 | 1, 844, 068 
November ; , 227, 669 2, 103, 513 
December . < 3 7, 255 1, 688, 718 


January 9, 998, 965 | , 635, 371 

February onan 587 952, 156 | , 522, 127 

TEED.. capenednntesos eee a 2 392 911, 173 , 441, 484 

: : - 288 $76, 371 | , 549, 976 

, 502 | £76, O86 , 341, 845 

5, 738 627, 293 920, 592 

3, 925 396, 686 | 589, 386 

- 2, 821 319, 947 | 471, 194 

September 786 96, 256 | 133, 005 

I AD i 1D I - 913 | 104, 007 | 156, 577 

November 742 | 92, 468 | 141, 585 

December - - 451 | 17, 200 | 27,171 
| 








Table 2.—Employment Created in Railroad Electrification Improvements 
Financed by P. W. A. Loans, 1934-35, by States 








Number of Total p iy-roll | Total number of 


: man-hours 
ava a <1 5 > a _ ‘ 
| wage earners disbursements worked 
| 








—— $$ | —__— _ — 


OES RG SRE Sg Sea es Pe ets ms 


2, 494, 537 3, 917, 596 
Pennsylvania... -_- ee See sk re et tek 


765, 630 1, 245, 879 


| 
| 
New York , $47, 251 68, 610 
| 
; 


Delaware ; 895, 575 1, 435, 856 

|. Se 5, § 6, 336, 606 10, 554, 154 

poo EE eS ee aes eee oe 3, 149 | 2, 887, 944 | 4, 926, 756 

§29 | 307,071 | 524, 188 
! 








! Data shown are for the month of maximum employment in each State. 


Pay-roll disbursements for work at the site totaled more than 
$13,700,000. Of this amount $10,427,000, or 76 percent, was earned 
by employees working in Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Virginia. In New Jersey total wages paid amounted to 
$2,465,000, in Pennsylvania to $766,000, and in New York to slightly 
less than $50,000. 

The electrification program created more than 22,670,000 man-hours 
of labor at the site of construction. In Maryland over 10,550,000 
hours of work were provided; in the District of Columbia, 4,927,000 
hours; and in New Jersey, 3,918,000 hours. The remaining States— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia—accounted for 
3,275,000 hours of labor at the site of the project. 
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Wage Rates 


In TABLE 3 data concerning basic wage rates are given by occiipa- 
tion. As a result of agreements by railroad labor and manageneii, 
effective February 1932, a scale of earnings representing a 10-percent 
deduction from the basic rates of pay was in force from the time work 
started up to June 30, 1934. On July 1, 1934, wages were incre:sed 
by the restoration of one-fourth of the 10-percent deduction. () 
January 1, 1935, there was a further restoration of one-fourth which 
remained in effect until April 1, 1935, at which time the remainder 
of the wage deduction was restored, and these rates remained in {force 
the remainder of the period during which this work was under way. 

At the peak of employment in October, there were more than 3 ,{)()0 
common laborers employed on the project. During the same mont) 
there were employed 587 carpenters, 909 signal and telegraph muin- 
tainers, and over 2,000 linemen and linemen’s helpers. Other occ \ipa- 


tions employing more than 100 men were autotruck drivers, cur- 


penters’ helpers, electricians, electricians’ helpers, labor foreien, 
machine operators, signal and telegraph maintainers’ helpers, st ruc- 


tural-iron workers, structural-iron workers’ helpers, trackmen, «ni 
watchmen. 
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Table 3.—Average Basic Wage Rates on Railroad Electrification Improvements 
Financed by P. W, A. nenms by panes me 1934 and 1935! 














| 

| Num- | Num-| 

| ber of | ber of | 

Pee i | em- ail 

' ti | ploy- | -* ; | ploy- Basie 

Occupation ees, Occupation | “ees, | Tate in 
Octo- Octo- force 
| ber ber 
| 1984 | 1934 





| Per hour 
Autotruck drivers ‘ Carpenters’ helpers $0. 522 
Foremen, bonders 75. Cement finishers_--..--...........| . 700 
Foremen, carpenters... -.-.......- ‘ NT cn wsicieicccnscctccses| Sam , 822 
Foremen, assistant, carpenters. - " Electricians’ helpers.............. | 107 | . 548 
Foremen, laborers . | Engineers (work equipment) 65 | . 760 
Foremen, maintainers, signal and | Firemen (work equipment) 60 | . 540 

telegraph.........- . Oe a Sy OE --| 3, 992 . 409 
Foremen, assistant, maintainers, , . 820 

signal ¢ and telegraph | Linemen’s belpers . 571 

Foremen, masons 195. 00 | Machine operators . . 540 
Foremen, painters... ...........-- 195. 00 Machinists . 820 
Foremen, repairmen, mainte- | Machinists’ helpers . 524 

nance-of-way equipment. - - 200.00 || Maintainers, signal and telegraph _| . 821 
Foremen, assistant, repairmen, | Maintainers’ helpers, signal and 

maintenance-of-way equipment 170. 00 telegraph 569 | . 580 
Foremen, structural-iron workers 200. 00 Mas . 704 
Foremen, assistant, structural- a . 684 

iron workers 170.77 |' Pipe fitters | . 820 
Foremen, trackmen 149. 29 AS SR aE: 5 | . 820 
Gang foremen, electricians peenes- 240. 00 Plumbers’ helpers_...........-.-- . 523 
Gang foremen, linemen 240. 00 Repairmen, maintenance-of-w: ay | 
Gang foremen, assistant, linemen 200. 00 equipment i . 820 
| Repairmen’s helpers, 
Per hour || nance-of-way equipment 

$0. 540 || Structural iron-workers-_-—____.__- 
. 820 || Structural iron-workers’ helpers_- 


Swe wo wos 





SNSSB8 





Assistant foremen, trackmen._-.- 
a Es See 





- 540 || Watchmen 
. 860 || Welders, autogenous 
- 695 | 


Burners, acetylene. ...........- ia | 
CES Mica dt + ccascaess ; 
Carpenters 


22 
15 
Blacksmiths’ helpers_-......-.---- 10 See en ho eee ennceee 
7 
44 
587 








! Not all occupations are shown in the table; occupations omitted are chiefly supervisory, technical, and 
administrative. 


Expenditures for Materials 


Tue value of material orders placed for use on the project was 
$12,160,000. It is estimated that in fabricating these materials 
nearly 4,500,000 man-hours of labor were required. This estimate of 
man-hours is only for the labor required in final fabrication and does 
not include labor created in mining, transportation, or in pre- 
fabrication plants. 

The value of material orders placed and the number of man-hours 
of labor created in fabricating the materials used on the electrification 
program are presented in table 4. 
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Table 4.— Work Created in Fabrication of Materials Used in Railroad Electrificg. 
tion Improvements, by Type of Material 




















Value of ms- Man-hours 

Type of material terial orders created in 

placed fabr Q 
Oe Cen en SE $12, 159, 750 194. Rp 
NE ee eee OS aeee | Pais ee 124, 544 5. 60 
Cement.....-.- sergeant inatiaearencerenniniern mere ceeeeemnnaneneieentaartee 173, 755 4, 439 

Electric 2pparatus, fixtures, and supplies: 

Sa ee ee a ee ee ee 1, 592, 894 507. Sy 
Conduit, fittings, and lighting devices .____.__.__..-..--.--..--.-..- 360, 697 114, 87 
Frequency changer sets, generators, and motors_.____._._._________- 97, 980 31, ai 

Switchboards, relay and control equipment, measuring instruments | fe 
EE TE OS TF NS CT See ee > Oye en ae soli 855, 966 272. by 
Transformers and current-limiting reactors.................___.____- 1, 264, 533°} 42. 795 
EEE EEE TE ES We eee 3, 189, 274 | 1, O15, 6% 
Wiring devices and assemblies__......_______- SE) ee | ae oe 785, 474 | 250, 1? 
Electrical equipment and supplies, miscellaneous. .__..._..________- 219, 837 | 70. 01 
Foundry and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified. .__________ 529, 692 | 297, 16, 
ner Gs CONOR ete 169, 298 186, 839 
RR ne eae #88 BA a 103, 594 2 6% 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products. ................._-.._---- 1, 640, 920 616, 8%) 
pee 106, 267 60), 880 
Ba ee eel eee eee ‘ 945, 115 | 455, 949 








Electrical apparatus, fixtures, and supplies accounted for $8,367,000, 
or 69 percent of the total expenditures of $12,160,000 for materials, 
In the fabrication of this material more than 2,664,000 man-hours of 
labor were required. In this classification are such materials as 
circuit breakers and switches; conduit, fittings, and lighting devices: 
frequency-changer sets, generators, and motors; switchboards, relay 
and control equipment, measuring instruments and meters; trans- 
formers and current-limiting reactors; wire, cable, and _potheads: 
and wiring devices and assemblies. The above figures include 
expenditures for wire, cable, and potheads in excess of $3,000,000 
and in the fabrication of this material more than 1,000,000 hours of 
labor were required in manufacturing plants. 

Purchases of steel-works and rolling-mill products required expendi- 
tures of $1,641,000; cement, $174,000; lumber and timber prod ucts, 
$169,000; tools, other than machine tools, $106,000; bolts, nuts, rivets, 
washers, etc., $125,000; foundry and macbine-shop products, $530,()00: 
and sand and gravel products $104,000. In fabricating these mate- 
rials 1,374,000 man-hours of labor were needed. 

All other materials used on the program accounted for approxi 
mately $945,000 of total expenditures and required over 455,000 
hours of labor in fabrication plants. Among the more importa"t 
materials included in this classification were cast-iron pipe and fitii gs, 
concrete products, copper products, cordage and twine, crusied 
stone, miscellaneous hardware, marble, granite, and other stove 
products, automobiles and trucks, nonferrous metal alloys, paints 
and varnishes, petroleum products, rubber goods, and wrought pipe. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 





Mechanization in British Coal Mines 


OAL cut, transported, and treated by mechanical processes 
rather than hand labor has increased considerably in proportion 
to the total product of mines in Great Britain since 1929. Output 
cut by machine in 1929 represented 28 percent, and in 1934, 47 
percent of the total tonnage; the proportion of total output conveyed 
by mechanical means both at the coal face and elsewhere increased 
from 14 to 37 percent in the same period; and coal-cleaning plants 
handled 40 percent of the tonnage in 1934 as compared with 28 
percent in 1929. ‘These and other basic statistics of mine mechani- 
zation are included in recent reports of the Mines Department.’ 
Commenting on mechanization, a private British research agency ? 
concludes that technical improvement has been the chief factor in 
making possible a decrease in the cost of coal production in recent 
years. The authors of the study state that in an industry such as 
coal mining, where labor costs comprise 70 percent of the total 
outlay, productivity must obviously be the greatest influence in 
determining total costs, and that in this case the output of workers 
has been raised to such a point by use of machinery as to make 
possible financial savings in total production costs in spite of the 
fact that wage rates have remained constant and that there has been 
a decrease in hours worked since 1930. 
The table following shows statistics of mines in operation, total 
production, and the total product mined by mechanical means in 
1929 and 1934. 


Progress of Mechanization of Coal Mines in Great Britain, 1929 and 1934 








ED 





1929 1934 





Number of mines in operation 2, 419 2, 123 
Number of mines using cutting machines 881 840 
Total production 257, 970, 000 220, 726, 000 


Cut by machine: 
71, 950, 000 103, 701, 000 
SE IE SEI TS I REIS Ee Eo EGE 4 28 47 
Conveyed mechanically: 
37, 150, 000 8t, 493, 000 
14 37 


71, 331, 000 87, 458, 000 
23 40 


j Percent 
Cleaned mechanically: 











' Great Britain. Mines Department Annual reports, 1929 and 1934. 
? PEP (Political and Economic Planning). Report on British coal industry. London, 1936. 
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The figures relating to coal cut by machine, showing an increase 
from 28 to 47 percent of the total, in 5 years in a period whe: thp 
total number of mines and the number using mechanized mei)\o4; 
decreased, indicate that mechanized mines have succeeded in mining 
an increasing proportion of the market requirement, and thai th 
change is due not so much to the installation of a large number of 
machines as to the decline in output of unmechanized mines. _ \\ jijJe 
practically the same volume of coal was cleaned mechanically as wag 
éut in 1929, mechanized cleaning in 1934 did not show quite so large 
an increase as mechanized cutting, the percentages of the total |)eing 
40 and 47 respectively. Coal mechanically conveyed made u) 37 
percent of the total product in 1934, but the increase from 1()29, 
when the percentage was 14, has been more rapid than that of either 
coal cutting or cleaning. 

Use of mechanical picks and drills in producing coal has been g 
long-established practice in European mines. In 1927 there were 
in Great Britain 5,679 pneumatic picks and drills, increasing to §\s8| 
in 1929 and 13,789 in 1934. The use of coal cutters was fairly evenly 
divided between the compressed-air type (1,590) and the electrical 
type (1,305) in 1913; by 1929 the relationship was reversed, there 
being then 3,574 compressed-air cutters and 3,787 electrically driven 
cutters; and in 1934 electrical cutters were in the decided majority, 
the total for that year being 4,451 as compared with 2,955 compressed- 
air cutters. Use of electrical equipment for conveying coal |ias 
likewise superseded that of compressed-air conveyors. At the coal 
face there were 1,534 compressed-air and 1,064 electric conveyors in 
1929, as compared with 1,942 and 2,148, respectively, in 1934. 
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COOPERATION 





Cooperative Societies Under the Rural Electrification 
Program! 


ITH the purpose of providing for a higher standard of living 

for rural people, Congress, in its work-relief program, pro- 
vided that 100 million dollars might be spent for electrifying farms, 
and on May 11, 1935, President Roosevelt by Executive order 
created the Rural Electrification Administration as an independent 
agency to “initiate, formulate, administer, and supervise a program 
of approved projects with respect to the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electric energy in rural areas.”’” A permanent agency 
with the same name was created by the Rural Electrification Act 
(Public, No. 605, 74th Cong.), approved May 20, 1936, the President 
being authorized to transfer to the newly created agency the property 
and personnel of the agency created by Executive order. 


Policies of the R. E. A. 


Tue controlling objective of the R. E. A. has been ‘‘to take electric- 
ity to as many farms as possible in the shortest possible time, and to 
have it used in quantities sufficient to affect rural life.’ To this end 
it has granted loans for self-liquidating projects for the extension of 
distribution lines into rural areas, to carry light and power to farm 
homes and other farm buildings, and also for the wiring of such homes 
and buildings. The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 also authorizes 
loans for the purchase and installation of electrical and plumbing 
appliances and equipment.? If necessary to protect the loans, the 
Administrator is authorized, in the event of foreclosure, to bid for 
and purchase property pledged or mortgaged as security, and to 
operate or lease such property for not over 5 years, or to sell it. 

Under the procedure as first established, loans could be made for 
the entire cost of the project; they were normally for 20 years, with 





! Data in this article are from Rural Electrification Administration, Rural Electrification News, Wash- 
ington, October, November, and December 1935, January-February and May 1936; Light and Power for 
the Farm, Washington, 1935; What Every Farm Leader Should Know about Rural Electrification, Wash- 
ington, 1935; and unpublished data supplied to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

' Prior to that act funds for installation of electric pumps and the purchase of electric appliances and 
equipment were obtainable from the Electric Home and Farm Authority, and loans for pressure water 
systems, ineluding modern kitchens and inside bathrooms, could be secured from the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

88869—36——4 593 
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interest usually at 3 percent, and were secured by mortgages on tho Rur' 
property. An Executive order of August 7, 1935, provided that not light 
less than 25 percent of the loan was to be spent for labor, and at |egs; not 
90 percent of all persons working on the project should be taken {rom T 
the public relief rolls. The act of 1936 provides that loans are tv he mid 
self-liquidating within a period of not over 25 years and bear interest sum 
at a rate equal to the average rate of interest on United States oblicg- buil 
tions with a maturity of 10 years or over issued during the preceding cust 
fiscal year. | to ¢ 
It has been the practice of the R. E. A. from the first to give pref- 
erence to public, cooperative, and nonprofit organizations. Thijs 3 
policy is continued by the act of 1936, which authorizes the Adminis. 4 
trator ‘‘to make loans to persons, corporations, States, Territories. 
and subdivisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, people’s utility ” 
districts, and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited-dividend associations 
organized under the laws of any State or Territory of the United “7 
States, for the purpose of financing the construction and operation of State 
generating plants, electric transmission and distribution lines or sys- — 
tems for the furnishing of electric energy to persons in rural areas Priva 
who are not receiving central station service,” and directs him to 
give preference to public, cooperative, nonprofit, and similar bodies in 
the granting of loans. 5 
In order to obtain a loan for a rural electrification project a coopera- opel 
tive association must represent a sufficient number of homes in the que 
area to make the project economically feasible, must have acquired al give 
possible easements, and have a contracted source of wholesale power. bod 
Sources of funds for loans.—The 1936 act provides that funds for gr oN 
financing loans for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, are to be s0Cl 
obtained from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, whic). is loar 
authorized to make loans to the Administrator, on approval by the elec 
President, up to an aggregate of 50 million dollars. For the s<uc- uon 
ceeding 9 years, an annual appropriation from the Treasury o! 40 A 
million dollars is authorized. Costs of administration and of making som 
studies, reports, etc., are to be met by annual appropriations. 7 
F Each year half of the annual sums made available are to be allotted whi 
“for loans in the several States in the proportion which the number of an 
incius 


their farms not then receiving central station electric service bears to 
the total number of farms of the United States not then receiving such 
service.” The remaining half is to be loaned as the Administrator 
may direct, no State, however, to receive more than 10 percent 
thereof. 


pum} 
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Loans to Cooperative Associations 


ExistTinG and newly formed cooperative societies have taken at 
active part in the Rural Electrification Program. In many States 
cooperative organizations of farmers have obtained loans from the 
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Rural Electrification Administration to build and operate their own 
light and power lines and thus obtain electric service which they had 
not previously been able to secure. 

The first loan contracts were signed on November 4, 1935. By the 
middle of July 1936 there had been loaned, or finally earmarked, the 
sum of $14,699,412, for 104 projects. These loans made possible the 
building of 13,120.8 miles of power lines, to serve 50,312 new rural 
customers. More than three-fifths of the money loaned was advanced 
to cooperative associations, as the following table indicates. 


R. E. A. Projects Approved up to July 14, 1936, by Type of Organization 








Se Loans granted Customers Miles of line 


Type of borrowing organization 





Num-| Per- 


Per- yum- Per- 
ber | cent 


Amount cont 








——— 





Cooperative associations 3.5 | $9,477, 676 
State corporations : 542, 328 
Municipal corporations : 531, 958 
Power districts , 2, 054, 000 
Private nonprofit corporations ; 747,000 
Private utility companies 15.4 | 1,346,450 


511.9 

540.9 
, 835. 0 

637.0 | 
1, 314. 2 


Total. .....- eS ha ih 104 100.0 | 14, 699, 412 | 100.0 | 50,312 | 100.0 | 13, 120.8 | 
' 











wNroann 











Some very successful small rural electric cooperatives had been in 


operation for many years, but their business had been conducted so 
quietly that few had been aware of their existence. The preference 
given in the granting of loans under the R. E. A. program to public 
bodies, cooperatives, and nonprofit groups has stimulated greatly the 
growth of cooperative action in the electrical field and many new 
societies have been organized for the purpose of obtaining R. E. A. 
loans. Of the first 11 projects authorized, 5 were obtained by county 
electric cooperatives, 2 of which operate under State-wide organiza- 
tion, and 1 other was in effect a cooperative. 

A serious obstacle to the formation of rural electric cooperatives in 
some States has been the absence of laws permitting the formation of 
cooperatives, and in other States the existence of legal provisions 
which handicap or forbid their organization in the electrical field. In 


‘It has been estimated that only about 11 percent of the farms and 27 percent of the rural nonfarms, 
including villages of 150 people or less, are electrified. Because of the lack of electricity and of electric 
pumps, the majority of rural residents have not been able to obtain the sanitation and living comforts 
coexistent with household and farm water systems. Of the 32.7 million persons in this country who live 
on farms, it has been ascertained by national surveys (according to Light and Power for the Farm, p. 1) 
that— 

73 percent must carry water from wells or other sources of supply; 

77 percent must put up with unsanitary, inconvenient outdoor toilets; 

93 percent have neither bathtub nor shower; 

76 percent must depend upon kerosene or gasoline lamps; apparently about 10 percent use candles or 
are entirely without light; 

33 percent heat their homes partially o1 entirely with fireplaces, and 54 percent with stoves; 

48 percent are compelled to do their laundry work out of doors. 
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some States where there is no existing legislation for organizing (0). 
eratives, it has been found possible to organize under the gener,| 
State corporation law and yet in¢lude many cooperative features. 





a 
Farmers’ Cooperative Associations, 1934-35 


N JULY 1935 there were 10,700 farmers’ cooperative marketiie 
purchasing associations in the United States, and they had 
total estimated membership of 3,280,000, according to a recent 
report of the Cooperative Division of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion.' The largest percentage (70.1) of these associations, as we! as 
of the total membership (63.6), was in the 12 North Central States 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, and Illinois led all the States in nui }er 
of associations, and Minnesota, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Missi; 
led in membership. 

About 30 percent of the associations marketed grain, more than 
21 percent manufactured and marketed dairy products, and about 
18 percent were engaged in purchasing farm supplies for their iem- 
bers. 

During the 1934-35 marketing season these associations did an 
estimated business of $1,530,000,000, the important States in volini 
of business being California ($180,910,000), Illinois ($141,700,000 
New York ($124,520,000), Minnesota ($122,450,000), and lowa 
($106,830,000). 


Cooperative Purchasing Associations 


CoorERATILVE purchasing of supplies by farmers has been practiced 
for many years. One association is still in existence which was 
organized in 1863 at Riverhead, N. Y.; another, located in Kansas, 
was formed in 1872. 

In 1905, there were 82 farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations, 
according to available data. The number of associations has incre:sci 
steadily from that time, except for a slight decline between 1923 and 
1925. In 1913 the purchasing associations formed only 3.6 percent 
of the total farmers’ cooperative associations, and their business 
amounted to 1.9 percent of the total cooperative business done by 
the farmers. In 1934-35 the proportions had risen to 17.8 and !2.2 
percent, respectively. The number of farmers’ associations w)ios¢ 
principal business was that of cooperative buying of farm supplies, 
their membership, and the value of business done by them during 
the period from 1913 to 1934-35, are shown in table 1. 





1U. S. Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Bulletin No. 6: Statistics of Farmers’ 


Cooperative Business Organizations, 1920-35, by R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1936. 
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OOp- Table 1.—Number, Membership, and Business of Farmers’ Cooperative Pur- 
neral chasing Associations, 1913 to 1934-35 
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Associations a _— Estimated business 
bership 
Tray | 
| | Number 


| ' } - 
Number |Percent !| of mem- |Percent?} Amount |Percent3 











mum} 3. | $5, 928, 000 | 

275 59, 503 | ' 11, 677, 000 | 

898 2.2 | 57, 721, 000 | 
, 217 % 247, 000 135, 000, 000 | 
, 205 . 398, 000 128, 000, 000 | 
, 454 2. 470, 000 190, 000, 000 | 
" 588 3.3 | 392,000 215, 000, 000 | 
1, 645 3. 533, 000 181, 000, 000 
1, 648 5. 542, 700 140, 500, 000 | 
1, 848 , 692, 000 152, 000, 000 
1) 906 "8 | 790, 000 | 187, 000, 000 | 
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mM ber | 
s( UTI Percent of all marketing and purchasing associations listed by Farm Credit Administration. 
? Percent of total estimated membership for all associations listed. 
: Percent of total estimated business for all associations listed. 





than ‘ ‘ o Js ° 
rine The number of cooperative purchasing associations, their member- 


ie ship, and business in 1934-35, by geographic divisions, are shown in 
table 2. 


Gan Table 2.—Number, Membership, and Business of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchas- 
ing Associations, 1934-35, by Geographic Division 

inlet ; = — 7 —— — _ ————— rl — : a r = 

Active associations| Estimated mem- | 


tume 


lowa bership Estimated business 
Geographic division or State 








| oe 


United States 1,906 | 100.0} 790,000 | 100.0 | $187,000,000 | 100.0 


| 
| Number | Percent} Number | Percent) Amount | Percent 





_— -——--- ~~. fF -__, -}- —_— —— ——- a = 
Fast North Central_...............-- 418 | 21.9| 244,000] 30.9] 44,550,000 | 
East South Central_- - 53 2.8 15,800 | 2.0 2, 010, 000 | 
ES ie eae 244 12. 64, 200 | 39, 600, 000 
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iness | Organized principally for cooperative purchasing, approximately 40 
ie by §& percent of the farmers’ cooperative marketing associations did buying 
122 §§ for their members of such supplies as fertilizers, dairy and poultry 
vhose [i feeds, seeds, containers, coal, and petroleum products. The value of 
plies, §— such purchases in 1934-35 is estimated at $90,000,000. The estimated 


uring ¥@ total amount of purchasing done by both purchasing and marketing 
associations was more than $250,000,000. 
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Experience Under Industrial Medical Plan Allowing 
Freedom of Choice of Physician! 


NDUSTRIAL group-medicine plans which allow freedom of choice 
of physician have not generally been regarded as feasible, but the 
4-year experience under the “Spaulding plan’? which was started jy 
Binghamton, N. Y., has shown that a mutual-benefit society cay 
operate such a plan and at the same time preserve the personal relatioy 
between physicians and patients. 

The plan, adopted in 1932, 2 years after the organization of , 
mutual-benefit association among the employees of Spaulding Bakeries 
Inc., resulted from the disinclination many employees felt toward 
giving up their family physicians in order to benefit by the medical 
service offered by the association. The basic feature of the plan, 
therefore, is the ability of the members to be attended by physic lang 
of their choice while receiving the benefits provided by the associations 

The plan, briefly summarized, provides that members may receive 
both medical and surgical care, inekading major and minor operations: 
eye, ear, nose, and throat treatments; X-ray examination; dental 
service limited to X-rays and extraction; and laboratory and ward 
service in the hospital, not to exceed 30 days in any one year at the 
rate of $3 per day. The allowance for a major operation is fixed at 
$100 and a limit of $50 is placed upon office and house calls for any 
one member, while the total expenditure per year is limited to $3, 
per person. The benefits paid to members are based on the rate o! 
dues, which is determined by the wages of the members. The en- 
ployees are divided into four wage classes, the dues ranging from 20 
to 45 cents per week and the weekly cash benefits from $7.50 to $2) 

The plan is in effect in plants of the Spaulding Bakeries located in 
Binghamton, Elmira, and Oneonta, N. Y., and Wilkes-Barre, |. 
and a division is being organized in a plant of the company at \Iid- 
dletown, N. Y. Similar plans have been adopted by two ollie 
plants in Binghamton—the Agfa Ansco Corporation, manufacturers 
of cameras and photographic supplies, and Truitt Bros., shoe mar- 
facturers. 





1 Data are from Journal of the American Medical Association, June 6, 1936; Freedom of Choice of | 
cian in Industrial Medicine, by M.S. Bloom, M. D. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1933 (p. 295). 
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The county medical societies in the cities in which these plants are 
located have approved the plan and have cooperated with the asso- 
ciations. During the 4 years the plan has been in operation there has 
heen an increased accumulation of reserve funds, so that the plan 
seems to be financially sound. It has been investigated by the 
veneral medical director of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and that company is offering a plan to its employees based on the 
principles of the Spaulding plan. Dr. Bloom states, ‘With almost 
4 years of experience in this pioneer project, I am more convinced than 
ever that the plan is not only practicable, workable, and highly desir- 
able, but necessarily the mean between the extremes of complete and 
uncompromising laissez faire and an equally complete and uncom- 
promising State medicine.” 

Largely on the basis of the success of the Spaulding plan, the 
medical society in the county in which Binghamton is located has 
gone on record as favoring the prepayment plan for medical care. 
It seems, therefore, that if the medical society can work out a satis- 
factory project for the community, or for a section of it, at least a 
partial solution of the problem of medical care could be arrived at— 
a solution which would take into consideration the interests of the 
doctor, the patient, and the community. 

A classification of the expenditures by the companies shows the 
percentage distribution for physicians, sick relief, hospitalization, 
and dentists for the 3-year period April 1, 1932, to April 1, 1935. 
Dental care, including only X-rays and extractions, is provided by 
only one of the plants of the Spaulding Co. 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditures for Medical Care Under Specified Group 
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No limit is placed upon the amount which can be paid to any ono 
physician, since there is absolute freedom of choice and the amon; 
of work a physician gets depends, therefore, upon his reputation as , 
doctor, just as it does in regular practice. As the reserve increases 
to a point where it is felt that it is large enough to take care of any 
risks likely to arise, it is planned to provide additional services fo; 
members. 


~ ——__ —o oo - 





Diets of Low-Income Families, 1933 


HE adequacy of the food supply of families at various lower in- 

come levels was the subject of a survey ' in the spring of 19:3 jn 
nine localities—Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, \ew 
York, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, a cotton-mill area in South Carolina, and 
a coal-mining district in West Virginia. This study was part of one 
covering the health of low-income families which was made by the 
United States Public Health Service in cooperation with the Milbank 
Memorial Fund.? The food-supply records were taken for the period 
of 1 week for about 100 families in each locality with the exception of 
New York, where 276 records were secured. Although food consimp- 
tion for a l-week period does not afford sufficient information «s to 
the adequacy of the different elements of the diet, it does show in 
general way the proportion of certain foods or food groups used, such 
as milk, meats, bread, vegetables, fruits, etc. Even for this short 
period, however, the averages of the food supply for groups of families 
of comparable economic status, the report states, are reasonably 1e- 
liable, so that it is possible to,draw certain conclusions as to the type 
of dietary in these low-income families and the nutritional deficiencies 
presented by such a diet. 

The families covered by the study were selected from those in- 
cluded in the general study of illness, and were chosen so as to have 
approximately equal representation at the different income levels. 
The families supplying information regarding their food consumption 
were also questioned as to the amount of wages or other funds avyail- 
able during the week of inquiry. The average quantities of various 
foods or groups of foods were computed for families in each income 
class in each of the localities. As there were no basic differences in 
the food habits of the families in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Syracuse, the data were combined into one group of 
472 families, which, it was considered, was fairly typical of |ow- 
income families in the large industrial cities of the North. But since 
the inquiry extended to the end of June in New York, while the in- 
formation for the other localities was secured between April 24 and 

1U.8. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Jan. 24, 1936: Diets of Low-Income Famili¢ 


Eurveyed in 1933, by Dorothy G. Wiehl. Washington. 
3 8ee Monthly Labo: Review, Ser*ember 1935 (p. 634). 
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May 19, and also because food costs there were slightly higher, data 
were presented separately for that city. In the South the diet was 
basically different, containing large amounts of fat meat, biscuit or 
corn bread, and sirup, which are typical of the diet of the low-income 
southern family. In the three communities, however, there were 
recognizable differences in the type of food consumption, so that they 
were considered separately. 


Energy Value of Food Supply 


Tue quantity of food needed to supply the energy needs of individ- 
uals is expressed in terms of calories and has been calculated for in- 
dividuals of specific age, sex, and body weight. For the present 
study a daily supply of 3,000 calories was taken as adequate for the 
moderately active adult male, and using this as a base, the energy 
needs of persons of each sex and age are expressed as a percentage. 

Therefore, for each 100 percent or equivalent of an adult male 
there should be food yielding 3,000 calories. This amount, it is con- 
sidered, is desirable in order to assure full provision for growing chil- 
dren and protection of the health of adults, although more nearly 
marginal requirements which have been set by nutritionists yield 
from 2,600 to 2,700 calories per day per adult male unit. 

In the five northern cities it was found that when the income 
for the week was $3 or more per person, the food supply in these 
families averaged something over 3,000 calories per equivalent adult 
male, while with incomes of $2 to $3 per person the calories averaged 
2,800 and for families with less than $2, 2,470 per day. Families on 
relief, whether receiving cash or work relief, food supplies, or more than 
one form of assistance, were grouped together. The food supply of 
these families averaged 2,700 calories per day, which met the mini- 
mum requirements and was higher than that of the lowest-income 
nonrelief group. The percentages were somewhat heavily weighted 
by the families having 3,400 calories or more per person per day. In 
the group of five cities, however, 57.1 percent of the families on relief 
has less than 2,700 calories per day per adult male unit; of those having 
weekly per capita incomes of less than $2 and between $2 and $3, the 
percentages having less than 2,700 calories were 61.3 and 51.7 respec- 
tively, while for incomes between $3 and $4 and $4 and over the per- 
centages were 21.7 and 21.5. The percentages of the families in the 
different groups having 3,400 calories or more were 17.5, 7.8, 20.0, 
37.0, and 45.5 in the order named. 

In New York City three groups had a high percentage of the fam- 
ilies getting less than 2,700 calories per person per day. These were 
the work-relief group with 74.0 percent under this figure, those having 
less than $3 with 71.1 percent, and those with from $3 to $3.99, with 
60.0 percent. Of the families having $4 to $5.99 per day, 25.0 percent 
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had 3,400 calories per day or more, and of those with $6 or more jp. 
come per week, 37.5 percent. Families on home relief—that is, re. 
ceiving food orders—reported a more adequate amount of food thay 
those on work relief or those with an income of less than $4. Tj, 
calories per adult male unit in these groups averaged 2,790, which js 
a little higher than the energy value of diets planned by nutritioy 
experts to provide a limited or marginal diet that will prevent serious 
undernutrition if a proper choice of foods is made. 

Increase in the number of persons in the families was accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of calories per person. Home-relie/ 
families of two to four persons had an adequate number-of calories. 
but larger families were below the marginal standard. However. 
among the families with less than $4 per person the smaller families o{ 
two to four persons had slightly less food than families of from five ty 
seven persons, the explanation being that the small family with , 
total income of $6 to $10 has to use a relatively large proportion of 
the income for rent. 

In the Birmingham survey the incomes were relatively higher thay 
in the other cities, except New York, and all income groups except the 
relief group had an average of more than 3,000 calories per day, the 
average for the relief group being 2,960 calories or approximately 
reaching the standard. 

In 4 cotton-mill villages in South Carolina all of the 102 families 
scheduled had some earned income, though 3 families received flour 
from the Red Cross. In each income graup of these families the 
calories averaged more than 3,000 per day, and families with an 
income of more than $3 per week per person and the 27 families 
owning a cow had more than 4,000 calories. 

The records of 101 coal miners’ families in several towns near 
Morgantown, W. Va., showed that none of the families were living 
entirely on relief, but about one-half of all the families and thiree- 
fourths of those with incomes per person of less than $2 per week 
were given flour or milk or both. In one relief group, those receiving 
flour only, the calories averaged 2,910 but in all other relief and income 
groups the average was over 3,000 ranging from 3,150 to 4,070. 


Adequacy of Dietaries 


AN ADEQUATE diet necessitates a proper balance of essential nu- 
trients, especially of the mineral elements and vitamins which ar 
necessary to insure health and proper growth of children. It 1 
essential, therefore, that there should be an adequate supply of milk, 
vegetables, fruit, and eggs. In order to judge the approximate 
adequacy of the food elements in the dietary of these families, the 
amounts of the different foods reported were compared with a 1110: 
mum-cost adequate dietary and also with a more restricted diet w|iicl 
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is designed to furnish ‘‘approximately the minimum requirements of 
ihe body for the various nutrients, but allows little margin for safety. 
* * * Tt represents quantities of ‘protective’ and other foods 
below which it is not safe to reduce the food supply.” The average 
amount per week per adult male unit which is used as the standard 
for the minimum-cost adequate dietary was computed from the 
requirements for each type of food to supply persons of each sex and 
jiferent ages with an adequate diet at minimum cost, given by 
stiebeling and Ward.* The average amounts in the restricted dietary 
were computed in a similar manner. 

In the five cities, families with $3 to $4, and $4 or more, income per 
person per week had as much as, or more than, the adequate standard 
for all foods except dried legumes, dried fruits, and milk. Their 
diets had an excess of meat, fish, eggs, and sweets, and might have 
been more satisfactory from the standpoint of calcium and vitamins 
with the substitution of milk and fresh vegetables for some of this 
excess, and also less expensive if more dried fruits and legumes had 
been used. ‘The lower-income families had the same type of diet, 
but in smaller quantities, and their diets were deficient in milk, 
dried legumes, dried fruits, and cereals. The average milk supply 
for every income class was less than the adequate standard per adult 
male unit, although for families with more than $3 per person per 
week the supply exceeded the restricted standard. The shortage of 
nilk was found to be the most serious lack in the dietary of these 
families. 

In New York City for all income groups the average supply of all 
foods except bread, cereals, potatoes, dried legumes, and dried fruits, 
with minor exceptions, equaled or exceeded the adequate standard. 
In the lower-income groups smaller amounts of meat and fish were 
purchased, but the average amount of these foods was slightly above 
the adequate standard. The diet of work-relief families was similar 
to that of the lowest-income nonrelief families, but those of the home- 
relief families more nearly approached the standard. The average 
milk supply of families of $4 to $6 per person per week almost reached 
the adequate standard, and the average amount consumed by the 
lower-income families and both relief groups equaled or exceeded the 
restricted standard. The proportion of families with less than 3 
quarts weekly per child was small and at every income level fewer 


families were inadequately supplied than in the ‘‘five cities.” 


In Birmingham the diets of families in each income class except the 
relief families were high in fatty foods and in sugars and moderately 
high in cereals. Relief families and those with less than $2 per person 
per week had only slightly more vegetables on the average than the 


5 Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost. By Hazel K. Stiebeling and Medora M. Ward. 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 296, p. 4. 
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restricted standard calls for, while lean meat and fish were below, {}, 
averages for the northern cities in all the income groups, alt)iouc}, 
only the relief families had less than the restricted standard. )j, 
milk supply of families with less than $4 per person per week averaged 
less than the restricted standard and above that income the average 
was a quart a day for the children but less than the adequate standard 
The average dietary of these families, therefore, contained ap) rox. 
mately minimum amounts of the essential nutrients, the excess 
amounts of fat and sweets and limited quantities of milk and yeveta- 
bles making for poor nutritional balance in the diets. 

In the South Carolina cotton-mill villages large quantities of {\oy, 
and corn meal, lard and salt pork, and sugar were used by all income 
groups, and eggs were used in approximately adequate quantities by 
the low-income groups and in very large quantities by the hicher- 
income classes. In families with incomes of less than $2 per person 
per week only 0.44 pound of lean meat, fowl, or fish per adult male 
unit was used, or 20 percent less than the restricted standard. Among 


the lowest-income families the quantities of fruit used were muc|i less 
than the standard, but the fresh and canned vegetables were hearly 
adequate. The milk supply was inadequate except in those fasilies 
owning a cow. A comparison of the food supplies of these farilies 


with a study of the relation of diet to pellagra incidence made in 
1916, covering a larger number of villages and households, showed « 
considerably increased use of the protective foods by the mill-village 
families. 

Families in the coal-mining towns of West Virginia used relatively 
large amounts of cereal foods, fats, sugar, potatoes, and dried \ege- 
tables, and a liberal supply of eggs, but in the lowest-income and relief 
groups the supplies were far below the restricted standard for (resh 
and canned vegetables and fruits. Families in higher-income ¢|:sses 
also had less than the restricted standard of vegetables, but the supply 
of fruits equaled or exceeded this standard. The average supply of 
milk was below the restricted dietary for all income groups. 


Sickness and Food Supply 


No ATTEMPT was made to correlate the diets of these families with 
the sickness records obtained for the 3 months immediately preceding 
this survey, but the incidence of sickness as shown by that study 
indicated ‘‘a consistent correlation with the economic status of the 
families, the lower the income the higher the sickness rate, and «/so a 
striking association with unemployment, families with no employed 
workers having about 50 percent more cases of disabling illness (!1an 
those with a full-time worker.”’ These results are consistent wit!) the 
situation found in the food supply, which, at income levels o! |ess 
than $3 or $4 per person per week showed a marked tendency t» be 
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poorly balanced, to include less than “‘safe’’ requirements of milk and 
other “protective” foods, and to be insufficient in quantity. Sickness 
rates in the early spring of 1933 were highest in families with less than 
an annual income of $150 per person in 1932. 

Specific food deficiency diseases were not found among the ill- 
nesses reported by the families surveyed in these cities, with the 
exception of some cases of pellagra in South Carolina. The relation- 
ship between the diet and sickness, if it is accepted that there was some 
association, would seem to be more a matter of lowered vitality and 
reduced resistance to disease. 
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Minimum-Wage Legislation in Latin America 


HIRTEEN Latin American republics (Argentina, Bolivig. 

Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico. 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela) have taken some legislative 
action fixing minimum wages in one or more industries, setting up 
machinery for the fixing of minimum wages, or authorizing scl 
legislation in their constitutions. The minimum wages fixed are to 
be in force not to exceed 1 year in Chile, Costa Rica, and for home 
industries in Argentina; for 2 years in Mexico and for home industries 
in Uruguay; and for 3 years in Brazil. Commissions are authorized in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
Costa Rica and Cuba have one commission each, but in Cuba the 
members of this commission work through subcommissions for various 
industries. In Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela the commissions are 
industrial in scope, while in Brazil and Mexico they are geographical, 
for major divisions of territory in Brazil and for municipalities in 
Mexico. 

In Argentina a law of October 8, 1918, authorized wage commis- 
sions for the Federal Capital and National Territories, to fix mininum 
wages for all home workers (except domestic servants), regardless of 
sex. By decree of December 30, 1918, regulations under this act 
were made for the Federal Capital. 

In Bolivia, by a decree of June 1, 1936, minimum wages for ollice 
workers, manual laborers, and domestic servants were established. 
Separate action is to be taken regarding night work by the above 
classes and for agricultural labor. 

The Constitution of Brazil, adopted July 16, 1934, assures equal 
wages for equal work, regardless of sex, and provides for the esta)- 
lishment of minimum wages. The equal wage for women was decree( 
on May 17, 1932, and on January 14, 1936, there were authorized for 
the major geographical divisions of Brazil wage commissions, whiicli 
are to fix minimum. wages for a term of 3 years, revision, however, 
being provided for if living conditions change materially. 

In Chile, the Labor Code of May 13, 1931, authorized the estab- 
lishment of wage commissions for each industry. A regulatory 
decree of September 12, 1932, provided that the wages fixed by tle 
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commissions should be in force not to exceed 1 year. For the nitrate 
industry the minimum wage was temporarily fixed by a law of 
January 8, 1934. 

For Costa Rica, minimum-wage-fixing machinery was authorized 
by laws of November 21, 1933, and December 19, 1934. The com- 
mission provided for was to study the cost of living and on the basis 
of that study to fix wages for not to exceed 1 year. A temporary 
minimum wage for agricultural labor was fixed by a law of August 
21, 1935. 

In Cuba, women are to receive the same wages as men for similar 
work by virtue of a decree law of October 16, 1934, which also fixed 
minimum wages for home work. A resolution of June 27, 1935, 
authorized the establishment of a commission to fix minimum wages 
for home work. The general minimum-wage commission was estab- 
lished by decree law of November 30, 1934, which has been amended 
and clarified by subsequent legislative action. Working through sub- 
commissions, the commission was to fix minimum wages in industry 
and commerce, subject to revision upon the request of either em- 

_ ployers or workers. Temporary mintumum wages were established by 
the act. 

_ The Constitution of Ecuador, adopted March 26, 1929, authorizes 
the establishment by law of minimum wages in relation to the cost of 
"living in various regions of the country and under various conditions. 

A minimum wage for farm workers in the Department of Alta 
Verapaz in Guatemala was established by legislative action on 
January 28, 1936. 

In Mexico, the constitution adopted February 5, 1917, made provi- 

_ sion for minimum-wage legislation, which was included in the Federal 
‘Labor Code of August 28, 1931, and amended October 6, 1933. The 
municipal wage commissions authorized were to fix the minimum 
wages every 2 years, with the approval of the central boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration (Juntas Centrales de Conciliacién y Arbitraje). 
The right of women and minors to receive the minimum wage was 
‘specified in orders of January 26 and February 28, 1934. 
_ In Panama, provision was made by law of December 28, 1932, for 
‘the payment of minimum wages to office workers, the minimum wage 
to be fixed in each case by the Executive through the labor office, 
taking into account the current minimum of subsistence. 
A minimum wage for native workers in Peru was established by 





aw of October 16, 1916, and by supreme decree of May 11, 1923. 


Wages were to be fixed each year by the provincial councils. The 


constitution adopted April 9, 1933, authorized minimum-wage legis- 


Jation which should take into account age and sex of the worker, the 
nature of the work, and regional conditions. A law of July 16, 1936, 
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provides that woman school teachers are to receive the same p.iy a< 
men in the same rank and class. | 

In Uruguay, a minimum wage for agricultural workers was s; }yy 
law of February 15, 1923, as regulated by decrees of April § anq 
June 20, 1924. The minimum wage fixed for port workers 0) 
November 18, 1926, and regulated by decree of February 14, 1997 
was extended by law of June 25, 1930, to include workers in refric. 
erating plants who load and unload boats. Minimum wae fo; 
those persons employed in public works was set by resolution of 
June 7, 1927. By a law of January 23, 1934, the Superior [.a}, 
Council (Consejo Superior del Trabajo) was authorized to fix a sini. 
mum wage for home industries every 2 years, which was not {o hp 
less than that paid in nearby factories. The constitution approyed 
April 19, 1934, provides that just remuneration and length of working 
day are to be fixed by law, with special regulations for women and 
minors. 

In Venezuela, the labor law of July 16, 1936, authorized the Feder! 
Executive to name wage commissions for the various industries (0 {ix 
compulsory minimum wages as well as piece-work rates. 

Sources: U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Buls. Nos. 467, 510, and 569: 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 and July 1936; International Labor 
Office, Geneva, Legislative Series 1923, Uruguay 1, 1924, Uruguay 1, 1931, Chil 
1, 1932, Brazil 5, 1932, Panama 2, 1933, Costa Rica 3, and 1934, Cuba 6 aii 10; 
consular reports from Bolivia, June 8, 1936, Costa Rica, Aug. 29, 1935, and 
Peru, July 21, 1936; Diario Official (Rio de Janeiro), July 16, 1934, Supplement: 
Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Commercio (Rio de Ja: 
February 1936; Diario Oficial (Santiago, Chile), Oct. 1, 1932, and Jan. 8. 

La Gaceta (San José, Costa Rica), Dec. 22, 1934; Gaceta Oficial (Habana, (ula 
July 1, 1935, ex. ed. No. 118; Registro Oficial (Quito, Ecuador), 1929, No. 13 
Diario de Centro America (Guatemala), Feb. 15, 1936; Diario Oficial (Mexico), 
Oct. 11, 1933; Nueva Ley Federal del Trabajo (Mexico), edited by Enrijue 
Calderon, 3d ed., Mexico, 1934; Oficina Internacional del Trabajo (Geney: 
Legislacién social de America Latina, 1928-29, vol. 2; Constitucion politica de! 
Peru, 1933, Lima 1933; Diario Oficial (Montevideo, Uruguay), Nov. 22, 1926, leb. 
24, 1927, June 13, 1927, July 22, 1930, and Feb. 2, 1934; Proyecto de Constit cion 
(Uruguay) sancionada por la Convencion Nacional Constituyente el 24 de marzo 
de 1934 (adopted Apr. 19, 1934), Montevideo, 1934; Gaceta Oficial (Caracas, 
Venezuela), July 16, 1936, Extraordinary number. 
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Hours and Earnings in Connecticut Laundries, 1934 
| and 1935 


LTHOUGH average hourly rates and earnings of woman laundry 
workers in Connecticut showed virtually no change between 
1934 and 1935, the number of women receiving low hourly rates 
was greater in 1935 than in 1934, according to findings of the mini- 
mum wage division of the Connecticut Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection.' The decline in earnings was particularly pro- 
nounced in the smaller communities, being as much as 11.1 
percent in the 10,000 to 25,000 population group. Hours of work 
were practically unchanged, except that the proportion of women 
working 40 hours or more decreased, while the number working be- 
tween 30 and 40 hours increased, and the number working 50 hours 
or more was materially reduced. 

In large laundries, employing 100 or more workers, median hourly 
earnings increased 2.9 percent without materially affecting weekly 
earnings. A substantial increase in the median hourly earnings in 
laundries employing 50 to 100 workers was not reflected in weekly 
earnings, and in other size groups weekly earnings fell. Median 
hourly and weekly earnings by size of laundry are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Median Hourly and Weekly Earnings of Women in Connecticut 
Laundries for 1 Week in 1934 and 1935, by Size of Laundry 








Median hourly earnings | Median weekly earnings 








Laundries employing— |——— 
1935 Percent 


Percent 
of change 1934 


of change 








: Cents 
Under 10 workers : (1) 27. $11. 04 | 
10 to 25 workers : 27.5 5 1} 10. 05 | 
25 to 50 workers. .........._- eat th k tad 27.8 4 10. 62 10. 69 | 
50 to 100 workers . : 30. 2 ‘ . 12. 12 
28.8 a Q 12. 05 

















' Less than 35 cases. 





The same general tendency for earnings to decrease with the size 
of the unit is shown when the size of the community is considered. 
While median weekly earnings decreased somewhat in towns of all 


‘ Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, minimum wage division. Hours and 
Earnings in Connecticut Laundries, Fall, 1935. Hartford, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 
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sizes, the smaller communities showed the greatest shrinkage, alt} ugh 
in the smallest group (under 10,000 population) earnings decreased 
less than in the next larger group. Median hourly and weekly erp. 
ings by size of community are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Median Hourly and Weekly Earnings of Women in Conn: cticut 
Laundries for 1 Week in 1934 and 1935, by Size of Community 














Median hourly earnings Median weekly earnings 
Population - . “3 
ercent I ercent 
1935 1934 of change 1935 1934 Pre 
Cents Cents 
ESS: eee see Le ewe 27.5 30. 5 —9.8 $9. 46 $10. 00 5.4 
gg | ROE AES SR ES 27.9 1 29.0 I—3. 8 10. 42 11.72 —11.] 
Sn i 27.6 27.7 —.4 10. 08 10. 44 ~34 
RN no occ cauduskbeensetobewcs 29. 1 27.9 +4.3 11. 67 11. 94 ~2 




















1 Based on 29 cases. 


Classified weekly earnings and hours for the week covered by the 
study in 1934 and 1935 are shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Weekly Earnings and Hours of Women Employed in Laundries in 
Connecticut, 1 Week, 1934 and 1935 












































1935 1934 
Item 
Number of} Percent | Numberof! Percent 
employees | oftotal | employees | of tot 

Weekly earnings 
I diver cen ttencteccrtpeesecescanacsshibens 1, 688 100. 0 1, 682 | 00.0 
eS ee ees oe 50 3.0 43 6 
ie WP Os oc on icc cdineneanndcane 74 4.4 77 | 16 
$6 and less than $8_________ PRA <P ee 149 8.8 280 | 8.9 
Se I ooo nooks cccce cc kmbwecneeccs 280 16.6 291 7.3 
ETL LEE ALTE LEE 542 32.1 440 | 6.2 
ee ene 375 22.2 432 | 7 
OS SET ET Were me ase. 157 9.3 165 | 8 
oN RRR er era Tees 35 2.1 58 3.4 
eas RNa dda wewbibtaian onttstdveéude o 26 1.5 26 1.5 

Hours worked 
De sd SOT ni ce ANS a 1, 563 100. 0 1, 294 | 00.0 
TEES TE ee ee ek eee Oe 23 1.5 15 
10 hours and less than 20....__.........._.....-_-__ A2 3.3 49 | 3.8 

20 hours and less than 30._._.__..................... 192 12.3 191 | ! 

30 hours and less than 40....................._._____._. 669 42.8 400 30.9 
40 hours and less than 50........................ 618 39.5 569 44. | 
oo OS eee eee 9 .6 70 | 5.4 

! 





Wages of Women in Laundries and Dry-Cleaning Plants 
in Ohio 


AGES of women employed in laundries in Ohio increased 36 
percent between May 1933 and July 1934, and those of 
women employed in cleaning and dyeing plants in that State in- 
creased 39 percent between May 1933 and October 1935. Federal 
regulation through the President’s Reemployment Agreement with 
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regard to laundries and the N. R. A. code for cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, and the fixing of a minimum fair-wage rate under the 
State minimum-wage law, are credited by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor for this material improvement 
in the wage rates and earnings of women in those occupations. The 
Women’s Bureau recently published an analysis of the wage and hour 
records of the division of minimum wage of the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations covering laundries and dry-cleaning plants, to 
determine the effects on earnings of minimum-wage orders dealing 
with those industries.’ 

For the purpose of determining action under the minimum-wage 
law, the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations made a survey of 
wages paid to women and minors in laundries throughout the State 
in the week including May 8, 1933, just prior to the date on which 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement became effective, and in 
the week including September 18, 1933. Laundries of various sizes 
and types in 37 cities and towns were investigated, and pay rolls for 
the selected weeks were copied. Later the same method of determin- 
ing earnings of women was applied to the cleaning and dyeing indus- 
try, when 453 establishments in 89 cities and towns were visited and 
wage data were compiled for 864 women. 

Because these surveys suggested that the women employed in 
laundry and in cleaning and dyeing establishments were not receiving 
‘fair’? wages commensurate with the service rendered, as contem- 
plated by State law, minimum-wage boards were created to deal 
with the situation. The minimum-wage award for laundry workers, 
effective March 26, 1934, established a minimum rate of 27% cents 
an hour, or $11 for a 40-hour week, with an increase of 10 percent, 
to 30% cents an hour, for a week of less than 20 hours, and time and 
one-third (36% cents an hour) for all work in excess of 45 hours a 


_week. The original directory order was made mandatory on July 26, 


in accordance with the provisions of the law and without opposition. 


The minimum-wage award for the dyeing and cleaning industry, 
_ effective September 10, 1934, set 35 cents an hour as the minimum 


rate, with a 40-hour week for production workers and a 48-hour 
week for woman employees in the retail shops. The latter group was 
granted time and a half for all hours worked in excess of 48. This 
order became mandatory on January 7, 1935. 

The United States Women’s Bureau analyzed the data compiled 


by the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations in its preliminary 


wage studies and the reports of employers submitted to the State 
agency under the minimum-wage ruling, to determine the effects, 
in weekly earnings, of the mandatory wage scale. 

‘U.S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 145: Special Study of Wages Paid to 


Women and Minors in Ohio Industries Prior and Subsequent to the Ohio Minimum-Wage Law for 
Women and Minors. Washington, 1936. 
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Earnings in Laundries 
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MeptaNn earnings in 60 identical laundries were $8.15 for tho go. 
lected week in May 1933; $10.80 in April 1934 under the directory 
order; $10.15 in the week of August 22, the first reported under the 
mandatory order, and $11.40 in April 1935, after the mandatory orde; 


had been in effect about 9 months. 


woman workers employed in these laundries received less than 
cents per hour; under the directory order 2.1 percent received |ess 
than the minimum rate of 27% cents per hour and at the time of th, 
first report under the mandatory order (August 1934) this percentage 


had been reduced to 0.7. 


In May 1933, 76.6 percent of the 


71 


“lh 


In April 1935, none of the women employe; 
by the 60 laundries received less than the minimum, and 40.7 percen; 
were reported as earning more. 


Table 1.—Week’s Earnings of Women and Minors Employed in 60 Ohio Laundries 








Women and minors employed 






























































Mandatory period 
Before wage or- | Directory period 
Earnings der (Survey of | (Report, Apr. 25, 
e May 8, 1933) 1934) First report Aug. | Second report 
22, 1934 27, 1935 
——_ Percent — Percent ey Percent — Pi 
Week’s earnings 
fe ee 11,131 100. 0 1, 835 100. 0 1, 889 100. 0 1, 806 
Median earnings...... _____ 15 $10. 80 $10.15 $1) 
| A a SS ae 5 <5 BRSESD BPP SA SERS 6 0.3 2 
$1 and under $3_.._._._____- 34 3.0 14 0.8 21 Ll 18 
$3 and under $5._.......____- 123 10.9 36 2.0 30 1.6 27 
$5 and under $7_._.._..____- 62 23. 2 83 4.5 125 6.6 Sl 
$7 and under $9... ....____- 244 21.6 307 16.7 377 20. 0 163 
$9 and under $11........___-. 215 19.0 531 28.9 657 34.8 466 | 
AO GE 15 1.3 97 5.3 52 2.8 101 | 
Over $11 and under $13____-. 114 10.1 540 29.4 423 22. 4 627 
$13 and under $15__...______ 74 6.5 132 7.2 118 6.2 193 
$15 and under $17_.......__. 27 2.4 49 2.7 44 2.3 47 | 
genie aT LS. 18 1.6 46 2.5 36 1.9 61 
. 9 | Sa 883 78.1 971 52.9 1, 216 64.4 757 
_ i pe! 1) ORAL ALES 15 1.3 97 5.3 52 2.8 101 
Over $11...........---2-cs0-- 233 20. 6 767 41.8 621 32.9 948 | 
| 
Average hourly earnings 
| 
RS a ee 11,131 100. 0 1, 835 100. 0 1, 889 100.0 1, 806 | 
Median earnings (cents) - ._. 9 $27.5 227.5 227 
10 and under 12 cents... -_. 38 gg aed ee SR sD BBE 3. SS 
12% and under 15 cents____- 47 8 CORRS TO ES NE SN ee ae Cees ' 
15 and under 171% cents____- 70 YF PARRU ES AY SOP ED WBE Lae wes B21 ee @ 
17% and under 20 cents_-___- 151 13.4 6 . {| er se a as 
20 and under 2214 cents_ ___. 240 21.2 4 .2 5 oe 3 
22) and under 25 cents_-____ 124 11.0 2 ‘2 t) Roe ae PS she! See 
25 and under 271% cents___-_- 196 17.3 26 1.4 9 6 . i2 
, ST eee 1 a 1, 184 64.5 1, 141 60. 4 1, 071 
Over 27% and under 30 cents. 87 7.7 182 9.9 261 13.8 182 
30 and under 321% cents____- 57 5.0 215 11.7 180 9.5 196 
32% and under 35 cents-_ ___- 61 5.4 79 4.3 106 5.6 113 
35 cents and over__......__. 59 §.2 137 7.5 187 9.9 244 
Under 271% cents...........- 866 76. 6 38 a'¢ 14 oe sche 
Ri i a Ee 1 Pe 1, 184 64.5 1, 141 60. 4 1, 071 
Over 271% cents. ..........-.- 264 23.3 613 33. 4 38.9 735 
1 Sample. 


Apr. 


? Note that in these distributions the median can be interpreted only as the middle case; see sum ary 
at bottom of table for proportions earning more and less than 274 cents. 
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In the week of May 8, 1933, 59.2 percent of the women and minors 
employed in the 60 laundries studied, worked less than 40 hours, 
94.8 percent worked 40 but less than 48 hours, and 78.1 percent earned 
less than $11, while 20.6 percent earned more than that. More than 
half (51.4 percent) worked less than 40 hours a week in April 1935, 
47.4 percent worked 40 but less than 48 hours, and 1.2 percent 
worked 48 hours and more. By that time the percentage earning 
less than $11 a week had fallen to 41.9, and more than half (52.5 
percent) were earning more than $11. 

Details of average hourly and weekly earnings are shown in table 1. 


Earnings in Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments 


For THE cleaning and dyeing industry as a whole, median weekly 
earnings for the specified pay periods were: May 1933 (unregulated), 
$10.65; September 1934 (under directory order) $14; January 1935 
(under mandatory order) $13.90. More definite data are given for 
114 identical establishments in table 2, which shows median hours 
worked and median hourly rates as well as weekly earnings. 


Table 2.—Median Earnings and Hours of Women and Minors in 114 Identical 
Ohio Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments 








| 


Directory Mandatory period 
Median period, | 








September 
1934 


January 
1935 


October 
1935 





Median of the week’s earnings 
Median of the hours worked 


Median of the average hourly earnings (cents) 





$10. 90 


41.6 
28. 1 


$13. 95 
40.6 
35. 0 











$13. 95 
37.3 
38. 4 





$15.15 
40.3 
38. 6 





The average hourly and weekly earnings of women and minors 
employed in all dyeing and cleaning establishments reporting to the 
State agency are shown in tables 3 and 4. 
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Table 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Women and Minors in all Dyein, 
Cleaning Establishments Reporting to Ohio Division of Minimum Wa, 








Average hourly earnings 


Original study— 
May 1933 (173 
establishments) 


Directory period— 
September 1934 
(362 establish- 


ments 





Number | Percent 


Number 





10 and under 12% cents 

1244 and under 15 cents 

15 and under 1744 cents 

1744 and under 20 cents 

20 and under 2244 cents 

22'4 and under 25 cents 

25 and under 2744 cents_.........._._..__. 
2744 and under 30 cents__...._.__________. 
30 and under 324 cents 

3246 and under 35 cents 

0 eee Re Se eee 
Over 35 and under 40 cents._____________ = 
40 and under 45 cents__..._..______- 
45 and under 55 cents__......____________- 
55 and under 60 cents__...._______- 

60 and under 70 cents 

70 and under 80 cents 








610 
27.4 




















! Percentages shown for significant groups only. 











Mandator\ 
—Jat 
1935 (445 
lishment 


| 
Number | Per 


1,910 


38.4 


Table 4.—Week’s Earnings of Women and Minors in all Dyeing and Cleaning 
Establishments Reporting to Ohio Division of Minimum Wage 











Week’s earnings 


Original 
study— 
May 1933 
(173 estab- 
lishments) 


Directory 
period— 
September 
1934 (362 
establish- 
ments) 





Over $14 and under $17 
$17 and under $19 
$19 and under $21 


$35 and under $40.......................... 


1 2, 051 
$11. 00 

















Man 


period— 
January 
1935 (445 
estat 
ments 





1 Includes 46 for whom hours worked (and average hourly earnings) were not reported. 
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Decrease in Employment of Women in Mines in Japan 


1X of the 102 Japanese mines which employed women in January 
S 1935 ceased operation during the year, leaving only 96 mines 
active in December 1935, according to figures recently published by 
Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs and quoted in Industrial and 
Labor Information (Geneva) of July 1936. 

The accompanying statement records the steady decline in the 
number of women employed in mines, this decrease resulting from 
the promulgation of an order amending the regulations relative to 
the employment and relief of miners in 1928. These regulations, 
with some exceptions, prohibited the employment of women in mines. 
A period of 5 years’ grace, however, was allowed. In 1928 there were 
36,510 women employed in mines and in 1935 the number had shrunk 


to 4,779. 


Number of Number of 
women women 


employed employed 















LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Provisions of Belgian Labor Legislation of 1936! 


WIDESPREAD strike movement which developed in Belviuy 

in the early part of June resulted in concessions by which the 

workers were granted vacations with pay, freedom from deductions 

from wages, & minimum wage established by agreements between 

employers and workers, liberalization of unemployment-insurance 

provisions, and the establishment of the 40-hour week in certain 
industries. 

An announcement of Government policy on various economic and 
financial questions read by the Prime Minister, M. Van Zeeland, 
before the Chamber of Representatives on June 24, 1936, stated that 
upon the intervention of the Government, negotiations between 
employers and workers had resulted in the adoption of a minimum 
wage of 32 francs for 8 hours’ work for adult, able-bodied industrial 
workers. This minimum will be paid also to workers employed by 
the Government and to those employed by contractors working for 
the Government. 

In regard to unemployment insurance the Government announced 
that the allowances would be increased 5 percent; the waiting period 
for the payment of benefits was fixed at 12 days per year (formerly 
there was a 3-day waiting period at the beginning of each 6 months 
in addition to the regular waiting period of 1 day a month); the right 
to registration in the unemployment funds on the first day of work 
was granted as was also payment of benefits to children up to the end 
of the school year in which they reach the age of 16; and the deduc- 
tion from unemployment allowances equal to 25 percent of the wages 
of the wife of the unemployed person was discontinued. It was also 
announced that a royal decree would be issued lowering the pension 
age in industries hazardous to health. 

A law of July 7 rescinded the law of August 16, 1887, by which 
deductions from wages were allowed for wastage or spoilage of work 
materials or products, for payments to welfare and assistance funds, 
and for advances made upon wages, including building loans made 
by the employer to the worker. The law does not affect certain 
deductions, however, notably those for pensions. 





! Bulletin du Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Brussels, July 1, p. 973; July 15, p. 1022; July 22, 
p. 1058. 
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The bill establishing the 40-hour week, which will apply particu- 
larly to port workers, metal industries, mines, and certain chemical 
industries, was introduced in Parliament following a conference between 
the Prime Minister and representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. The law was given royal assent July 9, 1936. It pro- 
vides that the King, upon the proposal of the Cabinet, can progres- 
sively reduce the hours of work to 40 per week for workers engaged in 
industries or branches of industries where the work is carried on under 
unhealthful, dangerous, or difficult conditions. The law provides that 
the reduction in hours of work may be put into effect progressively by 
the Government, after consultation with the joint commissions of 
employers and employees or the employers’ or workers’ organizations 
in the different industries. Agents will be designated by the Govern- 
ment to see that the decrees putting the law in effect are carried out. 
These agents will have free access to all establishments covered by the 


- decrees, and employers, managers, etc., are required to furnish them 


with information regarding the observance of the law. Fines or impris- 


- onment may be imposed upon employers for failure to observe the law 
_ or upon employers or workers who put any obstacle in the way of 
those entrusted with the enforcement of the law. 


The law of July 8, 1936, relating to vacations with pay, covers 


_ workers in mines and quarries; manufacturing and commercial enter- 
_ prises; building; public works; public utilities; shipbuilding ; warehous- 
- ing and loading at ports, stations, etc.; land, air, and water transpor- 
- tation within the country; theaters, hotels, restaurants, etc.; hospitals 
' and insane asylums; public services; and maritime fishing; and to all 
_ related services in the different industries. The law at present applies 
_ only to establishments employing at least 10 persons, but it is pro- 
_ vided that it may be extended by royal decree to establishments or 
_ enterprises employing at least 5 persons. 


Employees are entitled, after 1 year’s service with the same employer 


in the specified industries, to at least 6 days’ vacation with pay, and 
_ aspecial decree will be issued providing for vacations in industrial or 
commercial branches where the work is of a seasonal character. 


The King may, upon the proposal by the Cabinet and depending 


upon decisions of the joint commissions of employers and employees, 
_ provide for compulsory vacations of more than 6 days or make other 
_ changes or grants of leave than those provided for. He may also, 
_ with the concurrence of the Cabinet, extend the act to cover indus- 
_ tries not specifically included. 


Employees will receive their customary remuneration for the vaca- 


_ tion period, calculated according to regulations which will be issued 
_ later. The worker has a right to the vacation notwithstanding any 
' agreement he may have entered into, and he cannot surrender his 
5 right to the vacation. 
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Agents will be appointed by the Government to see that the |ay 
is enforced, and a system of fines is provided for failure to grant th 
vacations or for putting obstacles in the way of the enforceimer; 
officers. 
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Canadian Federal Labor Legislation, 1936 





EVERAL laws of special interest to labor were enacted by tly 

Canadian Parliament during its session from February 6 to June 
23, 1936. Included in this legislation were an act providing for thy 
setting up of a National Employment Commission; an-act to aid jy 
the relief of unemployment, in promoting agricultural settlement, 
and in conserving and developing natural and other resources: an( 
an act to further the employment of World War veterans. A pro. 
posed amendment to the Combines Investigation Act was introduced 
but did not pass. A brief review of Dominion labor legislation fo; 
1936 is published in the Canadian Labor Gazette (July 1936), from 
which the following information is taken. 

Unemployment.—The act for the establishment of the National 
Employment Commission of not more than seven members was as. 
sented to April 8, 1936. These members were appointed by the 
Governor in Council on May 14. The duties of this new body are “to 
carry out, in cooperation with Provinces, municipalities, and private 
and public bodies, a national registration and classification of persons 
on relief and to investigate, report upon, and make recommendation; 
concerning the following:”’ 
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The conditions to be complied with by Provinces obtaining grants for relic! 
purposes from the Dominion Government; means of mobilizing public and volu- 
tary relief agencies and so coordinating their work as to avoid overlapping ani 
abuses and to secure, when necessary, effective supervision and auditing of e:- 
penditures; measures respecting proposals for public works programs and project: 
of the Dominion, the Provinces, municipalities, and other agencies to provit 
employment so as to mobilize and coordinate their activities; measures of cooper: 
tion with commercial and industrial groups in devising means to maintain an‘ 
increase employment; plans for the establishment of an apprenticeship system it 
industry; means of providing employment for disabled persons and efforts 
secure suitable employment for ex-soldiers in cooperation with the Veteran: 





















Assistance Commission to be set up under the act to assist in the employment 0! tic 
war veterans; comprehensive measures constituting long-range plans of nat ionil ap 
development which may be proceeded with or discontinued from time to time « re 
conditions may determine. m 
The duties of this body also include the supervision, under the Fac 
‘Ministry of Labor’s direction, of the expenditures of funds appropr- Fre 
ated by Parliament to afford relief and provide employment, and such Fo 
administrative activities in connection with relief and unemployment Fin 
as may be designated by the Governor in Council. This official s FB ¢ 






authorized to select the members of a National Advisory Commis 
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sion, including representatives of industrial, occupational, philan- 
thropic, and social-welfare organizations, whose services shall be 
gratis but who will be allowed travel and subsistence expenses. The 


‘Minister of Labor may appoint from the members of the National 
Advisory Commission special committees to deal with the employ- 


ment of women and youth. The National Employment Commission 
may appoint, with the Minister of Labor’s approval, local advisory 


‘committees. 


Under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, which re- 


‘ceived Royal assent on May 7, 1936, the Governor General in Council 


is authorized to carry out such projects as he may consider in the 


general interest of the Dominion. As far as practicable employment 
‘shall be accorded to relief recipients in the Province in which the 
- project is being undertaken by the Dominion Government. 


Under the new statute the Governor General in Council may enter 


‘into agreements with corporations, partnerships, or individuals en- 


gaged in industry, concerning the extension of industrial employ- 


-ment, consolidate or renew ‘‘advances, loans, or guarantees made 
under previous relief acts, and make regulations which are to have 
the force of law for carrying out the Unemployment Relief and 


Assistance Act.”’ 

A report must be submitted to Parliament within 30 days after the 
expiration of the act, concerning the moneys loaned or expended and 
the obligations contracted under the law. If, however, Parliament 
is not in session, the report shall be published and made available 
for distribution by the Dominion Department of Labor. 

The Veterans’ Assistance Commission Act, assented to June 23, 


1936, provides for the appointment by the Governor in Council of a 
Commission of three members to be connected with the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. The membership term is 1 year 
-and may be extended for 6 months. This agency is to inquire into 


ae ae 


the extent of unemployment among Canadians who served in any of 
the Allied forces during the World War and ‘“‘to classify those who 


are unemployed, according to their physical and mental capacity to 


undertake gainful employment in restricted and unrestricted occupa- 
_ tions and in any other categories which the Commission may consider 


a San 





_ applicable.’”? The Commission is also authorized to investigate and 
report on the existing methods of providing veterans with employ- 
- ment, especially those who are disabled or handicapped; on plans for 
_ additional schemes and agencies to make provision for their rapid 
return to employment; on the possibility of returning to gainful 


occupation disabled or handicapped veterans who cannot be absorbed 


_ in industrial employment, by developing small holdings, community 


centers, and such other schemes as may be regarded as practicable; 


and on present facilities for the care and maintenance of veterans 
_ When they have no jobs. 
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Upon the expiration of the commission’s term of office its power wij| 
be vested in the Minister of Pensions and National Health. 

Unlawful associations.—Amendments to the Criminal Code, whic) 
were assented to on June 23, will become effective September 1, 1939. 
including the repeal of section 98 enacted in 1919. According to this 
repealed section, any association was unlawful “whose professed pur. 
pose was to bring about governmental, industrial, or economic change 
within Canada by force or violence or by threats of force.” 

Seamen.—Many of the amendments made to the Canada Shipping 
Act of 1934 were designed to clarify the power of pilotage authorities 
to make regulations and impose penalties. 

Economic Council.—The Economic Council of Canada Act of 1935. 
providing for a council of 15 members serving without remuneration, 
was repealed. 

Resolutions —On March 9, 1936, a resolution was agreed to whic! 
read in part as follows: 


Therefore be it resolved, that the Government consider the desirability of 
investigating the broad question of the reestablishment of the young men and 
young women of Canada; 

And be it further resolved, that, in the conduct of such investigation, attention 
be given to the possibility of making available to those of our youth who ar 
adapted for such training and who would otherwise be denied it, technical training 
in various branches; 

And be it further resolved, that, in the conduct of such investigation, consicera- 
tion should be given to the feasibility of setting up and maintaining a National 
Youth Reestablishment Commission. 


On the same date agreement was reached on a resolution to extend 
pensions to blind persons. 





Decisions of Canadian Supreme Court on Recent Social 
Legislation 


N June 17, 1936, the Supreme Court of Canada rendered its 

decision relative to social legislation embodied in various stat- 
utes enacted by the Dominion Parliament in 1934 and 1935, including 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act, the Weekly Rest in 
Industrial Undertakings Act, the Minimum Wages Act, and _ the 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act. 

These acts were referred to the Dominion Supreme Court to obtain 
judicial decisions on whether or not they were beyond the powers of 
the Canadian Parliament. Hearings were held before the Supreme 
Court between January 15 and February 5, 1936. The decisions o! 
that court on these acts were summarized in the July 1936 issue of the 
Canadian Labor Gazette, from which the data here given are taken. 
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' the tax on pensions of war veterans, issued in 1934 and 1935. 
modify and complete the sections of the labor code on these subjects. 
With the exception of the provisions relating to the pensions of 
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On June 17, 1936, the Dominion Supreme Court held, by a vote of 
4 to 2, that the Employment and Social Insurance Act was unconsti- 
tutional. This act established a commission to set up a national 
employment service, insurance against unemployment, aid to unem- 
ployed, and ‘“‘other forms of social insurance and security.” As to 
the constitutional validity of the acts relative to the weekly rest in 
industrial enterprises, minimum wage, and limitation of hours of 
work, the court was equally divided. These statutes were designed 
to give effect to draft conventions adopted by the International 
Labor Conferences of 1919, 1921, and 1928, respectively. The 
question of their constitutionality therefore depended chiefly on the 
interpretation of the treaty-making power of the Dominion and was 
considered highly important. On July 8 the Dominion Government 


announced its intention of applying to the Privy Council for leave to 


appeal from these judgments. 





Provisions of French Labor Laws Enacted in June 1936 


IVE laws having a wide application and profoundly affecting 
working conditions of industrial and commercial workers in 
France were passed in June following the change in the Govern- 
ment under which M. Leon Blum became Premier. These laws 


established the 40-hour week, vacations with pay, and provisions 


governing collective agreements, and rescinded the decree laws 
relating to deductions from the pay of Government employees and 


They 


veterans, the new legislation is summarized below.’ 


Forty-Hour Week 


Hours of labor, under the law passed June 21, 1936, may not exceed 


| 40 per week. This applies to every type of commercial and industrial 


establishment, whether public or private, secular or religious, includ- 
ing establishments of an educational or welfare character, hospitals, 
and insane asylums. Decrees will be issued later by the council of 
ministers, after consultation with the competent sections of the 
National Economic Council, fixing the method of application of the 
law and its coverage. 

In underground mines the time underground of each worker may 
not exceed 38 hours and 40 minutes per week; the Cabinet is to 
determine the method of application, particularly the method of 
calculating the time underground. 





' Data are from Le Bulletin Législatloz (Paris), no, 12, 1936, pp. 397-412. 
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The law is not to affect cases in which shorter hours are in effect, 
either as a result of custom or established by collective agreement; 
in any of the establishments or industries covered. 

The application of the law may not carry with it any lowering jy 
the standard of living and it may not be the determining cause, t|,ere. 
fore, for a reduction in the remuneration of the workers either jy 
wages or in other payments. 












Vacations With Pay 





ANNUAL vacations with pay amounting to 15 days, 12 of which 
must be working days, are established for industry and commer 
and the liberal professions, by the law of June 20, 1936. All workers, 
salaried employees, or apprentices in such employment, or emp]oyed 
by cooperative societies or as associates or apprentices in artisans’ 
workshops, are entitled to the vacation after one year’s contin wou; 
service. If the usual vacation period in an establishment occurs 
after 6 months’ continuous service by a worker, he will be entitled 
to a vacation of 1 week. Longer vacations which have been in 
effect either as a result of custom or collective agreements are not to 
be affected by the law. 

All persons covered by the law will be entitled, if they are time 
workers, to the wages which would have been earned during the 
vacation period; or if they are paid on another basis, to the average 
pay which would have been received for an equivalent period in the 
year preceding the vacation. In fixing the amount of the payment, 
allowance must be made for family allowances and other payments, 
including payments in kind, which the worker does not receive during 
his vacation. 

Any agreement made by any worker by which he gives up his 
vacation, even if he receives compensatory pay, is prohibited. 

In the professions, industry, and commerce in which the workers, 
salaried employees, associates, and apprentices are not normally oc- 
cupied continuously during a year in the same establishment, the 
council of ministers will determine the method of payment, notably 
by the establishment of compensation funds by the employers con- 
cerned. 

A regulation by the public authorities, made after consultation 
with the agricultural associations and the joint agricultural unions 
or workers’ unions, will determine the method of application of the 
preceding regulations to agricultural workers. A similar regulation 
will determine the method of application of the law to domestic 
services. 

Agreements may permit fractional vacations. 

Violations of the administrative regulations will be investig:ted 
by officers of the courts of justice. 
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Collective Agreements 


Qn THE demand of an employers’ or workers’ organization, the 
Minister of Labor or his representative is required to appoint a joint 
committee for the purpose of concluding a collective agreement hav- 
ing for its purpose the regulation of relations between employers 
and employees in the branch of industry or commerce concerned, 
either for a specified district or for the entire territory. This law 
was passed on June 24, 1936. ! 

If the joint committee cannot reach an agreement upon one or 


several of the provisions to be included in the agreement, the Minis- 


ter of Labor shall intervene upon the demand of one of the parties, in 
order to assist in reaching an agreement after securing the advice of 


‘the interested professional section or sections of the National Eco- 
nomic Council. 


The collective agreement reached by the joint committee must 
specify whether or not it is concluded for a definite period and must 
contain provisions concerning (1) trade-union freedom and freedom 
of opinion of the workers; (2) the appointment, in establishments 


employing more than 10 persons, of delegates elected by the employ- 
ees to represent them in claims relative to the application of rates of 
wages, the labor code and other laws and regulations concerning 


workers’ protection, safety and sanitation (these delegates may de- 


mand the assistance of a representative of their trade-union); (3) 
“minimum wages by class and by district; (4) notice of dismissal; 
(5) the organization of apprenticeship; (6) the procedure to be fol- 
_lowed in enforcement; and, (7) the procedure by which the agreement 
“may be amended or changed. 


The collective agreements may not contain provisions conflicting 
with the laws «nd regulations in force, but may provide more favor- 
able conditions. 

Agreements thus concluded may be made compulsory by the issu- 


ance of a decree by the Minister of Labor for all employers and em- 
_ployees in the district, in the industries to which they apply, for the 
period provided for in the agreements. Before the decree is issued the 


Minister shall publish a notice in the Journal Officiel relative to the 


provisions and requesting the filing of comments and advice within a 
period which he shall fix but which shall not be less than 15 days. 


The provisions of the decree will cease to be effective when the 


contracting parties agree to terminate, revise, or modify it. Also the 
Minister of Labor can rescind the decree, after securing the advice of 
the interested parties and the National Economic Council when it 


appears that the agreement is not in accord with the economic situa- 
tion of the industry in the district concerned. 
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Any trade-union which is not a party to the agreement may become 
so by notifying the secretariat or the clerk’s office when the agree: nen; 
has been filed. 





Salaries of Government Employees 





Various decree laws were issued in 1934 and 1935 affecting the 
pay of Government employees. These laws provided for deductions 
from the salaries of the employees, postponed the regular promotions 
of civil servants, and abolished the double household bonus whic) 
had been paid in many instances to husbands and wives employed jy 
the Government service. The law of June 20, 1936, repealed the de- 
cree of July 16, 1935, which had affected the advancement of en. 
ployees and had abolished the second household or lodging bonus, and 
the decree of June 30, 1934, which had reduced family allowances, 
The allowances established by the law of April 16, 1930, are now re. 
stored. The present law also provides for an increase in the mininun 
salaries and pensions of employees and agents of the public services, 
State, Departments, communes, and similar services, under which 
they are not subject to the deductions instituted by the decrees oj 
February 1934 and June 1935. Above this minimum the deductions 
will be established according to a progressive scale. The receipt of 
more than one pension (cumuls de retraites)—such as a veteran’: 
pension, the regular old-age annuity, or the survivor’s pension—is 
prohibited as being contrary to the good administration and financial 
management of the State. 

The decree of June 25, putting the law in effect, provides that the 
promotions may be retroactive as regards their effect upon pensions, 
but the increase in pay will be effective only as of the date of the 
enactment of the law. The general deduction from salaries, which 
was fixed at a minimum of 5 percent and a maximum of 10 percent by 
the decree law of April 4, 1934, was reduced to a minimum of 3 percent 
by the decree law of July 16, 1935. The present law provides that 
salaries below 12,000 francs shall not be taxed, but above that amount 
the taxes range from 2 percent for salaries of 12,001 to 15,000 frances 
up to 18 percent for employees and agents earning more than 80,(00 
francs per year. 

These four laws apply to Algeria, and decrees will be issued deter- 
mining the conditions governing their application in the French 
colonies and protectorates. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Regulation of Medical Practice in Compensation Cases 
Held Constitutional 


HE attempt by the State of New York to limit medical practice 
in workmen’s compensation cases to certain authorized physicians 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of that State. (Szold v. Outlet 
Embroidery Supply Co., 289 N. Y. Supp. 411, decided June 2, 1936.) 
A 1935 amendment to the State workmen’s compensation law (ch. 
258, Acts of 1935) provides that the industrial commissioner shall, 
upon the recommendation of medical societies, authorize physicians 
to treat compensation cases, and prohibits such medical care by 
other persons (unless authorized by the commission) except in cases 
of emergency or when the employee is a patient of a hospital. Fees 
for such medical services are payable only to a physician authorized 
to render such service. 

Dr. Eugene Szold, the plaintiff in this case, was engaged by the 
Outlet Embroidery Supply Co. to render medical aid to an injured 
employee, but the employer refused to pay for the treatment. Dr. 
Szold thereupon brought an action to recover payment for the 
services rendered, but failed to state that he was authorized by the 
industrial commissioner to render medical service in accordance with 
the provisions of the amended law, that there was an emergency, or 
that the employee was treated in a hospital. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Shientag of the State supreme court, 
the failure of the plaintiff to include such an allegation in the com - 
plaint rendered it so defective as to entitle the defendant to a dis- 
missal. The court said that the requirement that only authorized 
physicians may practice in compensation cases “‘is reasonable and one 
within the power of the legislature to make in the interest of the 
health and welfare of injured employees and in order that the em- 
ployers and the community may receive the full benefits of the 
humanitarian law the costs of administering which they bear.” 


' &Dr. Szold contended that he had a common-law right to proceed 


against the employer for the collection of his bill, and that such 
common-law right was not subject to the limitations of the amended 
law. The court rejected this contention, and said that “even if 
some of the common-law rights of the plaintiff have been abrogated 
or restricted, the provisions of the amended statute do not offend 


against any vested right.” 
88869-—36——6 625 
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The practice of medicine is a property right, but one which is subject i, 4), 
most stringent regulations. The right to practice medicine must yield +. t), 
paramount right of the State to protect health by any rational means. * * ; 
The rule is well established that a State may, without violating the constity. 
tional rights of an individual, prescribe reasonable regulations for the practice os 
medicine within its boundaries. 


e 


In view of this well-established rule, the court reached the cop. 
clusion that the State may impose additional requirements as a con. 
dition to permitting a physician already licensed as such to practice 
and to treat employees under the workmen’s compensation law. 

Mr. Justice Shientag, in his decision, called attention to the fac; 
that the amendment was passed to do away with “the cut-tliroat 
competition and commercialization of compensation medical practice. 
the improper ‘lifting’ of cases, and the inadequate and inefliciey; 
treatment of injured workers.” 

Under the amendment if an employer furnishes medical treatment to ay 
employee he must provide an authorized physician, since no other may legally 
treat compensation patients. To hold otherwise would be to circumvent and 


render nugatory the salutary amendments which those interested in the proper 
administration of this beneficent statute have striven so long to obtain. 


In holding the amended statute valid, the court decided that the 
legislature has power to abrogate in whole or in part the common-law 
rights of physicians who treat workmen’s compensation cases; that 
the requirement that only physicians who are authorized may treat 
injured employees is a reasonable one; and that no physician is per- 
mitted to treat compensation cases or entitled to be paid therefor 
unless he is “‘authorized” by the industrial commissioner. 





Death of Salesman Shot by Highwayman Held 
Compensable 


N A decision June 5, 1936, the Supreme Court of Nebraska |ield 
that the death of a traveling salesman who was shot by a lhigh- 

wayman while driving from one town to another was compensable as 
“arising out of the employment.” (Goodwin v. Omaha Printing (. 
et al., 267 N. W. 419.) 

Russell Goodwin had been employed by the Omaha Printing (o. 
as a traveling salesman for a period of 15 years. It was his duty to 
call on and sell to various county officers in Nebraska, using his own 
automobile in so doing. 

On September 6, 1934, after conferring with the officers of hi 
company in Omaha, he started in his automobile for Columbus fo! 
the purpose of interviewing officials of Platte County. He had with 
him in the car his personal baggage and supplies belonging to the 
Omaha Printing Co. About 10 miles west of Omaha, he permitted 
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one Harold Malmberg to ride in the car with him. When he reached 
a point near Schuyler, Malmberg got out of the car, held him up, shot 
him, and left with the car. Goodwin died from the injuries. 

His widow brought suit to recover compensation in the district 
court of Douglas County, In that court compensation was awarded, 
and the Omaha Printing Co. and the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London, England (the insurance carrier), 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

The defendants admitted that Goodwin died as a result of an acci- 
dent within the meaning of the statute, and that the accident was in 
the course of the employment. The question to be determined was 
whether the accident arose out of the employment. 

After citing several cases of a similar character and quoting from 
them, the court said: 

In the case at bar, the duties of the deceased required him to travel the highway 
where the accident occurred. He was killed while being robbed of property, a 
part of which was his own and a part that of the employer. A salesman who is 
required to travel from town to town for the purpose of selling his employer’s 
goods is as much within the employment in so doing as he is when selling goods 

at such towns. Highway robbery is a hazard of the highway and a hazard of an 

employee whose employment requires him to travel the highways in the service 
of his employer. 

_ In answer to the contention that the deceased brought the injuries 
upon himself by inviting Malmberg to ride with him, the court said: 
“While it is true that highway robbery and murder are sometimes 
committed on the highways, yet it cannot be said that such acts are 
so common that the inviting of a ‘hitchhiker’ to ride in the car is 
anything more than a charitable act.’’ The court also called attention 

to the fact that the record did not disclose that Goodwin disobeyed 
any directions or instructions of his employer in permitting Malmberg 
to ride with him. 

A traveling salesman in inviting a ‘‘hitchhiker” to ride in his automobile, under 

such circumstances as are shown in this case, does not step aside from his employ- 
ment and act for himself on business or pleasure of his own. He is still within 
s the scope of hisemployment. After a consideration of all the facts, and in view 


_ of the authorities cited, we are constrained to hold that the accident arose out of 
| and in the course of his employment. 


_ The Supreme Court of Nebraska therefore affirmed the judgment 
d of the lower court, awarding compensation. 
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Compensation Disallowed for Injury Caused by 
Constant Jarring of Truck 
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THE Court of Appeals of Ohio in a recent decision held that 
: an organic disease sustained by a truck driver in the course of his 
oo teas was not compensable, since the condition was not the 
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result of an accidental injury, and, though occupational, was jo; 
enumerated in the statute as a compensable occupational disease 
(Industrial Commission of Ohio v. George, 2 N. E. (2d) 10.) 

A. R. George was employed by the board of trustees of Henry 
Township for a period from about April 10, 1930, until about Novem. 
ber 1, 1930, as a truck driver, hauling stone. In August 1930, while 
employed by the board, George suffered an attack of hematuria of the 
kidneys. He did not immediately stop driving the truck, but con. 
tinued working for 7 or 8 weeks. He was totally disabled from Apyij 
1931 to November 1933. <a 

In April 1931, he filed a claim with the industrial commission, }y; 
after a hearing and a rehearing the commission refused to award hin 
compensation. He appealed to the court of common pleas of Woo 
County. The appeal was heard by the court, a jury having been 
waived, and resulted in a judgment in favor of the claimant. The 
industrial commission then carried the case to the court of appeals, 

In the petition filed in the common pleas court, George alleged that 
the injury was sustained while he was employed in driving the truck 
above mentioned. Pieces were broken out of the solid rubber tires 
on the truck, he stated, and it was the resulting excessive jar that had 
resulted in a traumatic injury to his kidneys. 

The court of appeals, in considering the case, first called attention 
to the fact that it appeared from the claimant’s own testimony that 
in 1926 he had a similar attack during his employment on a com 
shredder which vibrated considerably while in operation. ‘It 
appears, therefore’’, said the court, “that he was perhaps unusually 
susceptible -to kidney difficulty when engaged in work that vibrated 
or jarred the kidneys.” 

The court of common pleas had found that the disability ‘was 
brought about by the continuous bumping of the truck, and resulted 
in an injury”, but the court of appeals did not agree with this finding, 
because ‘‘this court and the Supreme Court have repeatedly held tha 
there can be no recovery where the disability arises from occupational 
sources, that is, heavy work, lifting, jarring, straining, gases, fumes, 
weather conditions, etc., unless there was an accident, a specific 
physical injury, an unusual and unexpected occurrence on a specified 
occasion different from other occasions.” 

Finally, in holding that George was not entitled to a recovery, thi 
court of appeals said: 


His injuries were occupational, not accidental, and the workmen’s compecns% 
tion law compensates only certain occupational diseases enumerated in th 
statute (of which hematuria of the kidneys is not one), and all other claims mu: 
be based on physical injury accidental in its cause and origin occurring on some 
specified occasion or occasions. 


The court reversed the judgment of the court of common p!eas, 
with directions to enter final judgment for the industrial commissi01. 
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Interstate Bus Employee Awarded Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 


HE Supreme Court of Ohio recently rendered an interesting and 

far-reaching decision. in a case involving the payment of work- 
men’s compensation to an employee injured while engaged in inter- 
state bus service (Hall v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, 3 N. E. 
(2d) 367). This is a case which has occupied the attention of the 
Ohio courts for several years. Woodford Hall was injured on August 
22,1932, while employed as a porter on a bus owned and operated by 
the Great Eastern Stages, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. The injury 
was sustained in Michigan while the bus was making one of its inter- 
state passenger trips between Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. 
_ The bus company had regularly employed more than three em- 
‘ployees and had paid premiums into the Ohio State Insurance Fund 
for the coverage of its employees engaged in the interstate bus 
business, its payments being computed on the basis of two-thirds of 
‘asalary of $120 a month. As the distance from Cleveland to Detroit 
‘is 180 miles, the proportion in Ohio was fixed at two-thirds of the 
‘entire mileage. Although Hall’s salary was reported as stated above, 
‘he in fact was furnished a room in Detroit for his own use and was 
paid $1 a month which was applied to the purchase of a uniform 
‘until paid for. Hall relied upon tips from the bus passengers for 
the main part of his income. The contract of employment was made 
‘in the city of Cleveland, the home of the injured employee. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio denied compensation to Hall, 
under the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. He thereupon 
‘appealed to the court of common pleas of Cuyahoga County and 
judgment was rendered against him, and in favor of the industrial 
‘commission, The court of appeals reversed the lower court in a 
subsequent appeal, and the supreme court of the State was asked 
‘to make a final decision. The main question for consideration was 
whether Hall could recover compensation for an injury sustained 
outside the State while employed as a porter on an interstate bus 
‘line. Judge Williams, after reviewing the pertinent sections of the 
‘Ohio workmen’s compensation law, referred to a former case,' and 
said that while this case considered a different question, it never- 
theless contained “instructive language bearing upon the subject of 
inquiry.” The language used by the court in the cited case is worthy 
of mention, as the Ohio Supreme Court approved the doctrine there 
fiven, in its entirety. 

The legislative intent is quite manifest that the provisions of the act shall 


4pply to all those employed within the State, and also where, as incident to their 
mployment, and in the discharge of the duties thereof, they are sent beyond the 
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' Industrial Commission v. Gardinio, 164 N. E. 758. See also U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 
8, p. 361, 
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borders of the State. Undoubtedly an injury received by an employee of a», ()),, § but 
employer is compensable under the workmen’s compensation law, thou |, 4), 9 anot!v 
injury was actually received in another State, if the service rendered by } in j, compe 
such other State was connected with, or part of, the duties and servic. eo). 
templated to be performed in Ohio. ' Such 
cross t 


The court, speaking through Judge Williams, held that the injured I jocated 
employee was entitled to compensation unless he was barred bec ayise I deliver 
of his interstate employment at the time of his injury outside th IR pte 
State of Ohio. Numerous cases were cited by the court to indicat. 
that a State may provide compensation to a person engaged in inter. 


emphat 
steps Ir 







state commerce, ‘‘so long as the Congress of the United States, acting The 
under its constitutional power to regulate commerce amone tly Im 2c? 
States, has not preempted the field.” the ac 
In opposition to the payment of the award, it was argued that tly Eo! !@> 
payment of insurance premiums was an unwarranted burden on tly fe LY * 
employer and hence on interstate commerce, since the right to reviilate In 
commerce was granted solely to Congress by the United States (on. fB "TS 
stitution. The court agreed that no direct burden may be imposed by & should 
a State; however, the court also pointed out that in a case in whic) referer 
Congress has not acted, the “State power may be exercised within je” te 
certain limitations. If the matter is such as to require a gener| fm ‘° ©° 
system or uniformity of regulation, the power of Congress is exclusive It w 
In situations which admit of diverse treatment due to peculiar loci ff "°° 
conditions, the State may act until such time as Congress legislate JB '"" ‘ 
on the subject.” severa 
The court cited the Minnesota Rate Cases (230 U. S. 352) in which The 
the United States Supreme Court said in part as follows: its prix 
But within these limitations there necessarily remains to the States wnt! we a 
Congress acts a wide range for the permissible exercise of power appropriate 0% on the 
their territorial jurisdiction although interstate commerce may be affected. |! & clothed 
extends to those matters of a local nature as to which it is impossible to derive &% this eo 
from the constitutional grant an intention that they should go uncontrolled & jaw py 
pending Federal intervention. * * * constite 
Where the subject is peculiarly one of local concern, and from its natur  joweye 
belongs to the class with which the State appropriately deals in making reaso) & priate | 
able provision for local needs, it cannot be regarded as left to the unrestrained 
will of individuals because Congress has not acted, although it may have suc! The 
a relation to interstate commerce as to be within the reach of the Federal j ow: JF t0 com 
The court thought that, upon the decision in this case, it must bef “"S°8" 
concluded “that a direct burden is not imposed by providing coll penprot 
pensation to those injured outside the State in interstate commer becaus 


and that such legislation is a matter of peculiar concern to this State field b 
The provisions for compensation can hardly be said to be unre:sol F- 
able or to transcend the bounds of proper local need and protection. F- 
The industrial commission in assessing premiums for part 0! thi 
work performed by employees engaged in interstate commerce \\ hil 


in the State, recognized the right of such employees to compenss 10! 
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hut when the employee was engaged in the same employment in 
another State the commission assumed that he was not entitled to 
compensation. The court said: 


Such a construction of the law would place employees who are compelled to 
cross the State line in commerce in an unparalleled position. In businesses 
located in Ohio along the State border the employees are frequently required to 
deliver goods sold into adjoining States. Are these employees to be left without 
protection because they are engaged in interstate commerce? This query points 

‘emphatically to the peculiar necessity for local action until such time as Congress 
steps in. 
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The commission also argued that the claim was not compensable 
because section 1465-98, of the Ohio General Code, provided that 
the act applied only to employers and employees for whom ‘‘a rule 
of liability or method of compensation has been or may be established 
by the Congress of the United States.” 

In explanation of the section quoted, the court stated that the 
words “may be established” referred to Federal legislation that 
should thereafter be enacted. Since Congress had not acted with 
reference to employers and employees engaged in interstate commerce 
‘in the operation of bus lines, up to the time of the claimant’s injury, 
the court held that the statute had no application to the present case. 

It was finally shown by the court that compensation liability “is 
neither contractual nor tortious, but grows out of a status which in 
turn springs from the hiring by operation of law.” After citing 
several cases tending to prove this statement, the court concluded: 
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The contract of hire, having been entered into in Ohio by an employer, having 
its principal place of business therein, and an employee resident thereof, for 
service within and beyond this State, gave rise to a legal status which did not 
-end when the employee crossed the State line in interstate commerce as porter 
on the bus. In performing the required service he went beyond the border 
clothed with his rights as an employee. By holding the claim compensable 
this court does not give extraterritorial effect to the workmen’s compensation 
law but rather to the status arising from the contract of hire by virtue of the 
constitutional and statutory provisions. The contract and resulting status are, 
bs jhowe ‘ver, always subject to the right of Congress to preempt the field by appro- 
‘priate legislation. 
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_ The Supreme Court of Ohio in affirming the right of the claimant 
to compensation thus safeguarded the rights of innumerable employees 
engaged in interstate bus service who have hitherto been considered 
“unprotected in their rights for compensation on account of injuries, 
because the Congress of the United States had not preempted the 
ro by appropriate legislation. 
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Trend of Strikes 


RELIMINARY information indicates a reduction of approxi. 

mately 14 percent in the number of strikes beginning in July 1939 
as compared with the number in June; the July strikes were smiall oy 
the average and involved only a little more than half as many worker 
as were involved in the June strikes. Many of the strikes beginning 
in June and prior months continued into July, however, so that the 
number of workers involved in the strikes in progress during July wa; 
only 10 percent lower than the corresponding number for June. Thy 
number of man-days of idleness in July was less than in June by 
about 15 percent. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to July 1936! 








Workers involved 


Number of strikes in strikes 










































. Con- 
Year and month In 
tinued ies” ‘ In in- In 
fom | nog in| res | "ines [eet at) ging tn | roers 
pre- end of during 
7 month | during | month month month 











January. -______-- Ben a helm he 73 140 213 130 83 | 81,194| 92,630 72,7 
SS ES ey ee eee) Pe 83 149 232 130 102 64, 238 96, 533 536, 48 
RE SRE A 102 175 277 163 114 53, 089 98, 457 66, & 
GEST PASO HP 114 180 204 161 133 67,857 | 124,174 | 1,178.8 

ASTRAL SRI LETTS 133 174 307 177 130 | 102,491 | 151,163 1, 697.4 
OR | 130 189 319 186 133 | 48,917 | 129,784 | 1,311.7 
le a kta cal 133 184 317 179 138 | 70,046 | 141,829 1, 207,7 
th Re | 138 239 377 228 149 74,313 | 150,835 | 1, 191, 
ER RS CaS: 149 162 311 169 142 | 453,820 | 514,427 | 3,027, 
NE IE | 142 190 332 200 132 | 48,223 | 133,742 | 1, 562 
| hE TTR | 132 142 274 154 120 | 38,279 | 100,732 1,00 

1 PEE ON 14, 746 78: 











ae Eee ae ee 84 161 245 147 98 | 31,819 | 58,566 | 632% 
api a led 98 142 240 123 117 | 63,090 | 89,701) 747,38 
i le al 117 174 291 173 118 | 74,875 | 122,025 | 1,327 
ne SLE RSI 118 163 281 166 115 | 62,785 | 92,648 | “87,44 
cn tndhtntiiedl naudaen 115 188 303 199 104| 71,625 | 120,332 | 77,48 
a le tn 185 289 169 120 | 60,000 | 129,000 | 1, 262.0 
pF REE OR SL 120 160 280 155 125 | 33,000 | 116,000 | 1,075, 

















1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, no 
following tables. Notices or leads ~ perm strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily paper 

bor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Schedules are sent (0 
sentatives of the parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and authentic information. Since th 
delay in the return of some of these schedules, the figures given for the late months are not all-inclus ve 40 
are, therefore. subject to change as additional information is received. This is particularly true ¥" 
regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary estimates. 
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As compared with July a year ago the number of strikes in July 
1936 was lower by about 13 percent; the number of workers involved 
in the strikes beginning in the month was lower by about 53 percent; 
and the number of man-days of idleness during the month was lower 
by about 17 percent. 
An analysis of strikes in July 1936, based on detailed and verified 
information, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review for November 
oxi. L93- 
1934 rn 
| On 


‘kers 





Analysis of Strikes in May 1936! 
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HE following analysis is based on detailed and verified information 
obtained on 188 strikes which began in May 1936 and 115 strikes 
which began prior to but continued into May, making a known total 
{303 strikes in progress during the month. These strikes involved 
120,000 workers and resulted in 978,000 man-days of idleness during 
he month. Newspaper notices have appeared concerning 18 strikes 
beginning in May on which detailed information has not yet been 
phbtained and which are, therefore, not included in this report. 







Table 1.—Strikes in May 1936, by Industry 



















































Man Beginning in | In progress | 
“ota May | during May | Man- 
eee | days 
mene Industry | | idle 
|Num-| Workers |Num-| Workers | during 
| ber jinvolved) ber |involved| ~ ae 
EET Ee a 7 ee ee | 188 | 71,625 | 303° 120, 332 | 977, 905 
536, 48 on and steel and their products, not mused ma- i 
66, W SS a ae 9 6,277, 13 7,640 | 59,391 
178,85 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling eee ye 1; 5,500 | 3 | 6,697 51, 401 
697, Mi OE” ee ee eee 1 | 35 | 1 | 35 105 
11,78 Hardware... --.-- ee DES ae eee eee eee Fee rene fooee 1 | 31 | 186 
97,7 ET ER aS eS 3 156 4 291 | 3, 363 
191, 66 Structural and ornamental metal work__-...-...----.------ 1 | 349 1 | 349 | 1, 047 
027,04 Tin cans and other tinware-.............-....--..------- ; 1 | 15) 1] 115 | 2,070 
562, & Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and | 
03 i et mnie ee tain tae 1] 65| 1{ 65) 1,105 
660 hE RE RR ES : 1 | 57 | 1 | 57 | 114 
achinery, not including transportation equipment. S| 8,356 10) 9,191 | 56,907 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. - --- aay 2 | 507 | 2 | 507 | 9, 916 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_-............|_...-..|--.---.-- 1 635 | 8,890 
632, Foundry and machine-shop products--.-.-.-...---- naa Emu 703 | 4) 703 1, 439 
747, 9 CS SS EL ee = 1 146 | 1 | 146 3, 212 
1, 327, 7H ss Se 1| 7,000 l 7, 000 33, 250 
687, 0 CT aha ee es 1 | 200 200 
977, sportation equipment._______-_-______-. eeibias 1 22 | 3 722 15, 394 
1, 262, Automobiles, bodies, and parts... ............-----.----- ak 1 22 1 22 44 
1, 075, 0 CE I! TA sme i-® 700 15, 350 
nferrous metals and their products_. 1 il 3 242 2,741 
“a CO a 1 "toe. 242 2, 741 
ror in the mber and allied products__________- aide 14 | 10,401 | 27) 13,571 | 182, 539 
y papers re - pescueanestene vega 5 281; Il 1, 765 26, 027 
to repre CS EN, AE HE LST I 5| 1,905 6 2, 085 20, 170 
e theres Sawmills and Jogging camps__................-.----------- SS 8, 215 8 | 8,632) 124,300 
sive and SS I RS PE eee 2| 1,089 12, 042 
rue wit one, clay, and glass products. __. 3 389 3 | 389 3, 164 
tl LTTE LD 2 229 2 229 1, 724 
(| i + = Gagne ORRRI SRReRSRSaRERS: | 1 160 1 160 1, 440 





i Since schedules on all strikes have not yet been received (see footncte 1 to preceding table), the following 


ta bles do not include data on all strikes beginning or ending in this month. Data on missing strikes will 
included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in May 1936, by Industry—Continued 








Industry 


Beginning in 


May 


duri 


In progress 


ng May 





Workers 
involved 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 





Textiles and their products 
Fabrics: 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
Men’s furnishings 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Shirts and collars 


Leather and its manufactures...._.... _.___________. 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather goods 

Food Biv kindred products... 


Canning and preserv ing 
Flour and grain mills 
Tobacco manufactures 


Cigars 
Paper and printing__-___- 
Boxes, pa 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 


Oth 
Rubber | products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 
Miscellaneous manufactures_____- ainksnd 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas__ TR 
Furriers and fur factories 
SS die a 
Extraction of minerals... __- 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite 
Se Sees 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Transportation and communication 
Water transportation 
Motor-truck transportation 
Motor-bus transportation 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 
Electric railroad 


ae and personal service 

Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 

Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 

Laundries 

Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 

Elevator and maintenance workers 
Professional service 

Recreation and amusement 

Professional 

Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers 
Building and construction 

Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A 


- — construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 


ng 
Relief work and W. P. A 
Other nonmanufacturing industries _ 
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Alabama__ 
Arkansas... 
alifornia_ 
dlorado__. 
onnecticu 
District of 
llinois____. 
ndiana__ 
_ a 
entucky- 
faine____. 
faryland. 
fassachus 
fichigan_ 
finnesota. 
fissouri__. 
fontana.. 
vebraska_. 
vevada._ 
ew Hamy 
‘ew Jersey 
‘ew York. 


Dklahoma. 
Vrezon__ 
Pennsylvar 
Rhode Isla 
uth Care 
ennessee _ 
PeXAS 
vermont. 
Vashingtot 
rest Virgi 
fisconsin. 


nterstate... 


ee 
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The industry groups with the largest number of strikes beginning in 
the month were textiles (25), building and construction (23), trade 
(18), transportation and communication (17), lumber and _ allied 
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ss products (14), domestic and personal service (13), and extraction of 
e . 
rng MM minerals (12). There were more than 50,000 man-days of idleness 
ay . ° . ° 
because Of strikes during May in each of seven industry groups: 
aps Lumber (183,000), textiles (176,000), domestic and personal service 
occ Me (142,000), mining (124,000), machinery manufacturing (57,000), iron 
3 Band steel (59,000), and building and construction (51,000). 
67% Approximately half of the strikes beginning in May were in five 
_ ‘| BBStates. There were 29 in Pennsylvania, 21 in New York, 17 in Ohio, 
“2 16 in California, and 10 in Washington. 
on Five of the strikes beginning in May extended into two or more 
“i States. The most important of these were the Remington Rand 
“(strike in New York, Ohio, and Connecticut, which was still in effect 
1:2) #Eat the end of the month, and the strike of loggers in the Columbia 
>= BB kiver Basin of Washington and Oregon, which also continued 
‘Minto June. 
” a Table 2.—Strikes in May 1936, by States 
6, 400 = —— ee ——— ———— 
2, 625 ine 
yy ' In progress during 
Beginning in May | May Man. 
‘s . Bi it tts Sa, 
1 69 State | ei | anes — 
2, 24 lw orkers r orkKers Lay 
2, 254 | Number | involved Number involved 
7) a | 
8 O00 ene 
oa ee i Salt seek sochariscenectntiinn dieilinitesuaitden 188 | 71, 625 303 120, 332 977, 905 
Ceo Ea | “2! 3,064 7| 5,008| 35,832 
lie Ree eee ae. FS Gt OMe a eR, 1 | 2, 500 1 2, 500 15, 000 
Oita aniehedsanetnibaastmaistipunaieies 16 | 3, 234 26 5, 306 45, 625 
| TS RE SSE RRR 2| 1,055 2 1, 055 6, 330 
i tntnintuacnnwysosabdoocedutersenite 2 | 321 6 1, 203 8, 979 
10, 1 epistrict Of CMM www ecnncsneceneee 1 | 350 1 | 350 6, 300 
is, RT i TR: aT 9 1, 297 | 14 2, 230 | 24, 918 
ye nT Ree 2 2, 100 3/ 2,130) 36,475 
4s bin Sh cbt cincdpiionarrnencnaetieccese 2 195 2 195 1, 190 
NT sceubee 1 400 2| 5,400 34, 744 
10, 82) _ ee eae ieee 1 60 1 60 240 
> _ _..\ <* “itt agpeR Reena 2 461 e 461 3, 776 
sh accnnancccanccececesucesess 3 432 6} 1,997 26, 204 
0 a cain cacsnanamdbececeshocssoe 4 339 6 599 7, 349 
ie yy RS ee a 3, 075 10 3, 135 29, 154 
py R aa E 3 2, 425 4 2, 493 14, 440 
1s, eS cnt nc annandeccesubecnesee 1 34 1 34 170 
nn a EE 1 100 1 100 200 
él, NOUN, ccuuetlinctcs 0. cc...cc-scccascocesesaccee | 2 69 2 69 147 
oy I telinn SR Oe | 1 225 2, 700 
BT nh | ERNE TET EISTERERSIS RE 7 212 15 552 4, 683 
0 2 pmcdnwdéibaconcename 21 1, 266 43 22, 788 159, 322 
Mi epettts OGM, 5551. cccacadéeannunu-cose | 2 84 2 84 428 
9 eS bctncnsnsensamencossce-eseens 17 | 18, 597 | 25 | 20,659 | 103,855 
a We emenet 0s. 33. J.1.-..cs-sisiccsis..4.. 2 91 2 91 | 1,490 
0 eid kcctcccaavescesesnccecups> 6 1, 248 7 1,526 | 13,131 
a Pitidimabbbscnsbadubddduedssedesontnas 29 6,171 51 12, 143 123, 881 
51 " En wraencgunassnapee cosine 4 1,417 5 1, 426 8,714 
Hi as OMNI J.J). 1scl..nseccs2-cocacsissc-c0 3} 1,084 9} 3.152| 58 749 
a ss REE 3 179 4 249 2, 379 
C0 Se 7 714 10 1, 037 9, 736 
of tin aterncncagursvocaqueccansnnpse]aecanesach|scensoanss 1 700 8, 400 
Mi, Oey @iingieasitL ca. .-2i.- 2.0201. .2a.sdn-,co0se 10 | 3,280 15| 4,381 | 33,385 
A Ee SE entenc rere scene deonerenntesasnenone 3 398 4 510 2, 641 
ree RD i 783 6 804 3, 964 
a aetencocnnenvanctvenneee-neaamn 5| 14,590 6| 15,590| 143,374 
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The strikes beginning in May in each industry group are classified 
in table 3 according to the number of workers involved. The ayeragp 
number of workers involved in the 188 strikes was 381. More thay 
half of the strikes involved less than 100 workers each and oy); 
four involved as many as 5,000 workers each. These were (1) the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation strike at Portsmouth, Ohio; (2) {hp 
Remington Rand strike in New York, Ohio, and Connecticut; (3) the 
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Wages ant 
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loggers’ strike in the Columbia River Basin of Washington and Wage 
. . . Wage 
Oregon; and (4) a one-day sit-down strike of employees in one plan; Wage 
° e Hour | 

of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio. 
Organizat! 
Pv ith | ' Reco 
Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in May 1936, Classified by Number of Worker Reeas 
Involved — 
ecog 
ah Closec 
Number of strikes in which the number Discri 





of workers involved was- 
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Symp 
Industrial group Total 6 20 | 100 | 500 | 1,000 sm — 
and | and | and | and | and sand Not re 
under) under|under| under | under under its 
20 100 500 1,000 5,000 10,00 ~ 
} 
a ee ta Sas ae 188 19 82 63 | 10 | 10 
Manufacturing | | | 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- | 
ED eat eee i, 6 ) ee 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment__| , aa 3 4 |. 
Transportation equipment___..................-.--_- | ae | ae 
Nonferrous metals and their products__._._......._._-- 1 ) LRA Ae 
Lumber and allied products. -_...................-- a 14 1 4 6 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -.._............-.___-- DP hissuacx 1 2 - 
‘Temteees Gee eer weeeees............................ | | a ll | 1 i 
Leather and its manufactures____...............-.---- 3 J Ss 2 | 
Food and kindred products_....................-....- a) 1 4 5 ae All indust 
oe a  cagaceseeeads 1 Li SEEN 
ES ESS a ae eee 4 2 2 ae 
Chemicals and allied products___.................----| ge: 2 |... 
i A A , Sees ee 1 | rt: Iron and s 
Miscellaneous manufactures__....................---- 9 1 5 |) eee ae machine 
| ) Machinery 
Nonmanufacturing ment... 
Transport: 
ES SFE Le a : eee 2 5 | 1 | { Nonferrou: 
Transportation and communication. _............-_-- 17 2 10 3 | 1 | ] Juumber ar 
tlle aN i ie es ae i 3 5 8 | 1 Stone, cla} 
Domestic and personal service_______- cat t eres l---@8 3 8 aa Textiles ar 
a ES ES SR | | 1 9 eee bee Jeather ar 
Building and construction.._.........____-__-._____-- | 2 2 12 5 | 2 | 2 ¥ ood and | 
Se ee ose | | oe 1 1 | 1 | I WJ obacco m 
Reliet work and W. P.A___________ __ ee LS 2 yemee ts 2 | re a  aper and 
Other nonmanufacturing industries___.............--- 4 1 2 ee Se pC hemicals 
| Rubber pr 
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Union organization matters were the major issues in 47.4 perceli 
of the strikes beginning in May 1936 and wages and hours were tht{R Extraction 


major issues in 38.3 percent. The organization strikes included 634 
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percent of the total number of workers involved and the wage-ant: rotesion 

. , : : Building a 

hour disputes 24.9 percent. The 22 strikes classified in table 4 undef Mericultur 

fa} } ” . . . . } 66 rp(. Relief wor] 

other’ were disputes over such matters as seniority rights, “‘spee([% Other nom 
up” in work, wage-payment methods, and work assignments. ; 
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Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in May 1936 
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Major issues 
: r Percent of Percent of 
nly Number total Number total 
the _ = | 
the ry eae Sa eee ee oem rere docthihbibaadich 188 | 100. 0 | 71, 625 100. 0 
(sR A liso nce ssicninnnseoiemsienininnnnsl 72 38.3] 17,845 24.9 
inc Dad at hae ns wae rime angouaas Riamies 34 18. 1 10, 585 15. L 
and ~ STSd e r ea il 5.9 1, 842 2.6 
Wave increase, hour decrease. .__.........-....-..- 23 | 12.2 4, 835 6.8 
lant Wage decrease, hour increase. ._..._...--..---.---- | 1 | 5 121 .2 
a ik dc is sss nc dd nae aha 3 | 1.6 162 we 
! } 
i sian calc a atinciegnhaniaiewnetionssts 89 | 47.4 | 45, 388 63. 4 
Recognition - - _- -- bbe ts beh ehi..so chek ss deb wnds s 4.3 | 520 7 
rkers fecognition and wages. --_- ‘ial 20 | 10.6 16, 476 | 23.1 
Recognition and hours__. ni. csbenccbdateubes 1 5 | 120 | ‘3 
Recognition, wages. and hours__- 25 aise ht ceed 32 17.1 8,121 | 11.3 
= 8 SS re ee Gidéas 16 | 8.5 | 12, 306 17.2 
ber Discrimination - ---_-_-- hanieieiniadedine dic wvetmcaeactaatil 12 | 6.4 | 7, 845 10.9 
_ 
a ee p= 27 | 14.3 &, 392 11.7 
wall EE a ee ere eaee ee ace - 2 1.1 99 | | 
: i 2 FEE PEEL LOI 2 BE 200 | 3 
Os RET SES Se Chiat + nth eb adeinicbala ce tceebe 22 | 11.6 | 8, 051 11.2 
and Not reported. .........-- LE OS ole MEO EER 1 | 5 | 42 | ~ 
under | 
aa Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in May 1936 
= Number of strikes with duration of— 
1 oil % 1 
. ; Ty ‘ | ‘ | 
Industrial group | Total | Less and and month | 2and 
less and less 
| than 1 less oe months 
| wee than than 1 less than 3 or more 
| 4 | month| than 2 | months 
month} months | 
i a aE eo a 
eh Sp { | 
Manufacturing | | 
‘Iron and steel and their products, not including | 
Sins cecdctubecncesccasnc Decccal 7 | 2 1 | 3 | UD Widener ereeean 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
ae |) ee 7)? ee oe 7 | 2 | 2 | 7 ae leashes Rimage 
Transportation equipment. -- - -- oe ae -| 1 | 5 a .| . 
Nonferrous metals and their products --.---- _| err : =e Se , 5 GRRE © ee 
Jumber and allied products. _................_-. 14 | 2 | 2 | 4 | 4 | 1 | 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -.-..........-..--- 2 1 | yg eel LE ios cedetaenetionie 
“Textiles and their products_--_.--_. Lbanbeinpigee . 33 6 10 | 4 | 7 | 3 | 3 
Teather and its manufactures__._..-_....-..--- 5 2 1 | y | eee LeU PS 
Wood and kindred products..........-.....-._--- 9 3 4) 1 | 5 Se Heer 
obacco manufactures..................-.....-- 1 MME Lealalt & ts URE, Be 
Paper and printing..._..__.__- ET WE = 8 2 1 | 2 | ) eee 1 
pChemicals and allied products_.__-__.-.-_---_- } VBS Hao l aE. ES Lee ee 
SS ee 3 * ae lL ataaend Sear: a 
~ @ Miscellaneous manufactures-_....-........-.--.. 7 3 3 | ig LAE RE aes. Pee 
ercell Nonmanufacturing | 
Te the Straction Of mimerais........................- J | BLS! ph eon 
9 | Tansportation and communication. -.-........--- 16 RS hic 1 1 | om 
d 63.4 rade 







e-ant: 
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vomestic and personal service. ............------ 15 
. . << sii SLE) CSS CRUE 3 
Building and construction....................- * 29 


griculture, ete 











) There were 199 strikes which ended in May 1936, with an average 
uration of approximately 19 calendar days. 
each industry group are classified according to their duration. 
hirty-six percent of the 199 strikes lasted less than a week and 60 





In table 5 the strikes 
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percent were terminated in less than one-half month after they }) ca). 
There were 5 strikes, however, which had been in progress {i 3 
months or more. The most important of these was the strike oj 
more than 1,500 workers at the Lincoln Mills in Huntsville, \j,. 
which began on February 12 and was settled on May 20. The others 
were small strikes against individual firms, none of them involving as 













































































Total... -- 
many as 200 workers. 7s 
° ° ° Substanti 
Of the 199 strikes ending in May 1936 the largest group (42. J partial ca 
: : . Little or n 
percent), including 56.9 percent of the workers involved, were settled J jurisaictic 
. . . Not repor' 
directly by the employers and representatives of the organize 
workers. In 28.1 percent of the strikes, including 30.8 percent of 
the workers, Government conciliators or labor boards assisted jy J Table 8 
negotiating the settlements. In most of these, union representatives 
were also present. There were 39 strikes, as shown in table 6, which 
were terminated without formal settlements. In these cases th 
strikers simply returned to work and dropped their demands or they 
lost their jobs when their employers discontinued operations or |iired 
new workers to fill their places. 
Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in May 1936 Pies E 
‘ —_ a eae All issues... 
Strikes | Workers in) Wages and 
Wage 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— , ve 
Number — of! Number | Pere! Wage « 
tota | Hour ¢ 
Organizati 
ES a ce ae eee 199 100.0 | 51, 643 Recogr 
: SS SS Recogr 
Employers and workers directly__...............____.- 9 4.5 | 1, 344 Recut 
Employers and representatives of organized workers Wages, 
ei alt eal eee inenctionen Be alictenad 85 42.8 29, 392 Closed 
Government conciliators or labor boards..._..........- 56 28. 1 15, 891 | Diserir 
Private conciliators or arbitrators._.................--- 8 4.0 3, 268 | 
Terminated without formal settlement --.............-. 39 19. 6 1, 528 Miscellane 
Ee ee ae See ee 2 1.0 220 Sympa 
Jurisdi 
th Pe j ary 
More than half of the workers involved in the 199 strikes whic mes 





ended in May obtained substantially what they demanded throug snl 


their strike action. About one-fourth of the workers obtained little 
or no gains, while 20 percent of them obtained partial gains or con 
promises. This information is shown in table 7 which classifies the 
199 strikes and the workers involved in them according to results. 
Table 8, which shows the relation between the major issucs i 
volved and the results of the 199 strikes ending in May, indicates that 
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the workers were a little more successful in winning the strikes ove! FRelatio 
union organization matters than the strikes over wages and hou B be adju 
having won 57 percent of the organization strikes, as compared with BV he ta} 





or indu: 
(whethe 
fause o: 
date of 
4nd ind 






46 percent of the wage and hour disputes. However, 30 percent 0 
the organization disputes and 26 percent of the wage and hol! 
disputes were lost by the workers. Only 13 percent of the organiz 
tion strikes, but 28 percent of the strikes over wages and hours, wet 
compromised. 
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Table 7.— Results of Strikes Ending in May 1936 








































































































































































; Strikes Workers involved 
0 
la., rr 7 Percent of | 4; Percent of 
Number total Number total 
OTS 
1 we § Fee aoe See 199 100. 0 | 51, 643 100. 0 
Substantial gaims to workers.._.................-.--.-- 95 47.7 | 27, 486 53.3 
DQ Partial gains or compromises. --_-.-_.....-...--.-------| 40 20. 1 10, 426 20. 2 
‘ Little or no gains to workers-___- S celiabiin aden 62 31.2 13, 514 26. 1 
led Jurisdictional or rival union settlements........---.-.- 1 5 | 175 3 
Not repore@llu«....-..-.- Squsbaquin dena gudiecesougacence 1 5 42 1 
zed Ss 
t of 
| jn 9 Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in May 1936, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 
LVes 
hich Number of strikes resulting in— 
the 
: : Juris- 
hey Major issues Total a" yng Little — Not 
red - or com- aL 4 ye oe ~ P 
gains to; pro- iworkers| settle- |POF'e 
workers| mises ments 
m  § 2 ees 95 40 62 1 
of EE ee eee ae ae ( i | Ree Seen 
il ee ‘ ae 32 13 8 a aa 
WS hadi ndiiciunncahenae . , ae 21 7 7 D. Bbadees 
Wage increase, hour decrease__..._.._._.__..__.___.- 22 13 rf | i a ee 
Wage decrease, hour increase._..._____. iit 1 RS ES Scie il 
Hour decrease... ---- giahe~aditihs semaine ocdiadet SIRE? “~Meivcssees |  f Bdagwsns Sete aiag 
I ae” ee ee ee : ee . Oe inalencndoabexes 
Recognition _. a pS ae 13 6 1 >) ae Dk cadet 
Recognition and wages____- eR Es Gi ae 21 12 3 4 ae Ce 
Recognition and hours---_-.-....--- a ae 4 =e ior seen lh 
Wages, hours, and recognition -_-___- a 25 15 3 |, ee aes 
if ET ae 14 10 3 | =a | Saicee 
3 Ea a a ae eae 13 5 2 Y See ee 
Uo in sis le cette caine miahiwaiesn ode 
I ce ssn I ls ni bis iti eps wo mm 4 | 1 | a ae 
Jurisdiction __..-.-- = 20 Yee ee ee eee ee be ee ae ey 
vhich Not seperted......... i o-oo oe A ne ee eae meni ecm 
rough “4° ° . 
‘ith onciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July 
Come 1936 
's the URING July 1936 the Secretary of Labor, through the Concili- 
ts. ation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 68 
cs I Btisputes, which affected a known total of 32,635 employees. Of these 
s that Biisputes, 38 were adjusted, 3 were referred to the National Labor 
: OVE Relations Board, 1 was settled by the parties at interest, 1 could not 
hours be adjusted, in 1 mediation was not desired, and 24 were still pending. 
with he table following shows the name and location of the establishment 
ent (Mr industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute 
| hou (whether strike or lock-out stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
unlZi"@ fause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
3, wert 





Mate of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
ed indirectly involved. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
June 1936 


DECLINE in the lay-off rate and a rise in quit and disc)jargp 
rates as compared with May characterized the labor turn-oye; 
reports received from manufacturing establishments reporting to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for June. 





All Manufacturing 


Tue hiring rate for all manufacturing increased from 4.05 per 109 
employees in May 1936, and 3.18 in June 1935, to 4.49 in June 1936 
This is the highest accession rate reported in June since 1933. The 
quit rate increased from 1.06 in the preceding month to 1.13 in June. 
The discharge rate (0.23) was slightly higher than for May and for 
the corresponding month of last year. Although increases were shown 
in the quit and discharge rates, the decline in the lay-off rate from 
2.06 in May to 1.92 in June caused the total separation rate (3.28) to 
remain below the rate for May (3.32). The total separation rate 
was also much lower than for the corresponding month of last year, 

The entire study covers more than 5,000 representative manufac- 
turing establishments in 144 industries. The turn-over rates repre- 
sent the number of changes per 100 employees on the pay rolls during 
the month. Approximately 2,200,000 workers were employed by thie 
firms reporting to the Bureau in June. 

Table 1 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates in all manufacturing for 1935 and the first 6 months 
of 1936. 


Tabie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 employees) in Representa: 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 
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| | | lg i be | ay 
Class of rate and | Jan- | Feb- Au- | P&P" | Octo-| A i 











year uary | ruary March) April; May | June | July gust | ‘em ber | Vem-|cem-  er- 


ber | ber age 












Quit rate’ 
Bs ciwdieelinnel Gan 1 ae GS) 1. t 3.681 038 biseee-lecccen 
Se ee. man .93 | 1.21 . 83 | «6s 

Discharge rate: 
1936 

| 


Sea . 20 .17 .19 21 20 . en eS eee Ee ee 
aaa ae .18 ey 20 17 20 20 . 21 19 21 20) 18 J 
Lay-off rate:! 
eo scankndnel see 1 ae ft. hs FR. 3 ae ee. oe eee ee 
esa ccteameal wae | ee 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 203 | 258 | 289 2 
Total separation 
rate: 









Accession rate: 
 ___ aa FE . 95 
_ See oe ’ . 3 








weak eal ae 5. 23 3. 63 | 3.30 4.17 
































1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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In appiTi0N to the information for manufacturing as a whol, 
tails of labor turn-over are available for 13 separate manufac: 
For these industries, the Bureau’s sample covers 
accounting for at least 25 percent of the total number of wage e: 


industries. 
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Thirteen Industries 
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ITine 
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LirmMs 
















leTrs 
employed. 
Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 employees) in Specified Ind ustries 
a ——— - ——— - i a | — 
1. June} May | June} June} May/June! June’ Ma Ine 
Class of rates 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 193" i433 








bodies Boots al WS 
a ee | —-- ———-| - : 
I iiisnninatindvnnemvtdpdbineemnked 1.23 | 1.58 | 0.99 | 1.64 | 1.76 | 0.82 | 0.74 | 0.7 
eS See . 29 . 29 —. oa .42 mY .* el 
EE EE: 2.99 | 2.06 | 9.64 | 4.26 | 2.91 [11.95 | 2.86) 264 92 
“Tones Geperation raee........... 1 ne 4.51 | 3.93 |10.85 | 6.27 | 5.09 |12.94 | 3.93 | 3.5 } 
LES IES SR AE RR 3.08 | 3.84 | 2.01 | 4.22 | 5.12 | 2.90 1. 34 





Automobiles and 




































Automobile parts 
















3.49 | 





Bricks 









Cigars and 


: Cotton manufac 
cigarettes 


turing 











a ee 1.10 | 1.34 
SS SES ee -18{| .32 
a aT Tae, 2.16 | 2.43 
Total separation rate _..................______ 3.44 | 4.09 
ENTE, LEA: 7.69 | 7.78 





2.17 | 1. 
. 21 
6. 43 
8. 81 
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Foundries and 
machine shops 













Furniture 













LNT ET GE RR: ool 1.17 | 1.59 
SEE VEALED .41 . 28 
ee ee 1.49 | 1.65 
po RE  . aae 3.07 | 3. 52 
pO ee Er Fe 5.25 | 4.74 




















0.86 | 1.18 | 1.73 | 0.53 | 1.00 | 0. 97 ‘ 
. 39 . 34 . 37 .17 . 10 . 09 

3.55 | 1.98 | 1.97 | 2.64 . 46 61 J 
4.80 | 3.50 | 4.07 | 3.34 | 1.56) 1.67 26 
3.47 | 8.58 | 7.27 ‘ ‘ ( 








Men’s clothing 










ee a ee a 0.94 | 0. 
pp een SS ear ae * aa 
OS EE OE DB ENS 3.45 | 3. 
Total separation rate.................._...... 4.46 | 4. 
PN RN Ee 6. 87 | 5. 





SABES 







0.74 | 0.56 | 0.76 | 0.51 | 2.68 | 1, 89 { 

.07 12 .07 .13 .42 35 3) 
3.73 | 2.31 | 2.31 | 1.27 | 4.76 | 3.65 3 
4.54 | 2.99 | 3.14 1.91 | 7.86 | 5.89 7. 2 
4.12 | 4. 3. 53 | 3.52 5 





Slaughtering and 
meat packing 










Ali industries 








0 See ee 1.03 | 1.12 
Aa -29;) .25 
ON EN OE 4.10 | 4.96 
Total separation rate.................______.. 5.42 | 6.33 
pe a ee * 8.41 | 9.21 
















0.58 | 1.13 | 1.06 | 0.83 |_.-..-}_._-- 
cap | 0a | 2 ae) aa |-...-.|.--.. 
4.90 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 3.46 |_.___.|_- 

5.68 | 3.28 | 3.32 | 4.49 |______|__- 

5.66 | 4.49 | 4.05 | 3.18 

















In 8 of the 13 industries the accession rates exceeded the total scp- 
Furniture registered the highest accession rate (8.55), 


aration rates. 
automobiles and bodies the lowest. 


occurred in the sawmill industry, the lowest (0.56) in petroleum re!in- 
ing. Sawmills registered the highest discharge rate, men’s clothing 
The highest lay-off rate (6.43) was indicated in cigar «nd 


the lowest. 














The highest quit rate (2.15) 
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cigarette manufacturing, the lowest (0.46) was shown in iron /and 


steel. Cigars and cigarettes also reported the highest total separation 
rate and iron and steel the lowest. 


—_——<d a 


Labor Turn-Over in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1934 
and 1935! 


HE annual labor turn-over rates in the iron and steel industry 

in 1934 and 1935 were lower than the rates for manufacturing as 
a whole. The annual total separation rate in iron and steel in 1934 
was 30.00 per 100 employees as against 22.88 in 1935, whereas in all 
manufacturing the separation rates were 49.17 and 42.74, respectively. 
The annual accession rates were 33.98 in 1934 and 29.58 in 1935 in 
the iron and steel industry, as compared with 56.91 in 1934 and 50.05 
in 1935 in all manufacturing. In 1934 the annual quit rate in the 
iron and steel industry was 8.92 per 100 employees, the discharge 
rate 1.07, and the lay-off rate 20.01; the following year the rates were 
9.42, 1.02, and 12.44, respectively. The number of quits represented 
29.49 percent of the total separations in 1934 and 43.07 percent in 
1935. Discharges reported were 3.67 percent of the total in 1934 and 
4.62 percent in 1935. The large decrease in the lay-offs indicated in 
1935, compared with 1934, is of particular interest. This class of 
separations declined from 66.84 percent of all separations reported in 
1934 to 52.31 percent in 1935. 

Table 1 shows the number of firms, number of employees, quits, 
discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and accessions in 98 identical 
iron and steel plants, by rate groups for the years 1934 and 1935. 
These firms employed an average of 219,173 workers in 1934 and an 
average of 224,444 in 1935. 


Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 98 Identical Plants in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups 


Quits 








Number of 


establishments Number of quits 


Rate group 





1934 


1935 


1934 


1934 


1935 





Under 2.5 percent 
2.5 and under 5 percent 


- Sand under 7.5 percent 


7.5 and under 10 percent 


- 10 and under 15 percent 


15 and under 20 percent 
20 and under 25 percent 


- 2 and under 30 percent 


30 and under 35 percent 
35 percent and over 


16 
26 
16 

8 
15 


25, 396 
78, 813 


38, 222 
13, 084 
27, 129 
17, 389 
11, 570 

343 


0 
7, 227 


35, 775 
26, 188 


35, 515 


2, 662 


371 
3, 499 
2, 372 
1, 172 
3, 114 
2, 956 
2, 530 

93 


0 
3, 732 





262 
1, 436 
1, 781 
5, 976 
4, 246 
2, 729 
3, 962 

307 

885 

849 














219, 173 





224, 444 





19, 839 


22, 333 





~—_ 


' This is the second article published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on labor turn-over, in the iron and 


_ Stel industry. The first appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, June 1934 (pp. 1303-1396). 























Discharges 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 98 Identical Plants in the Iron and 
Industry, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups—Continued 








Number of 
establishments 
Rate group 














Number of 
employees 





1934 





1935 





1935 








EE a ee 23 21 
0.2 and under 0.4 percent_...............____- 9 16 
0.4 and under 0.5 percent............_._--__-- 6 4 
0.5 and under 0.8 percent._...._......_._____- 17 10 
0.8 and under 1 percent....................... 3 7 
1 and under 1.5 percent....................._. 9 10 
1.5 and under 2 percent.....................-.- 9 6 
2 and under 3 percent... _................... a 6 15 
3 ome Guder. 6 percent. <=. <5 .--)...2.. 65 sc cn. 9 4 
oo REL Ee 7 5 












28, 438 
67, 867 

6, 431 
12, 745 
24, 695 
20, 269 
12, 995 
42,111 

6, 562 

2, 331 








Total 


% 


98 

















224, 444 









Lay-offs! 








Number of 
establishments 






Number of 
employees 

























1935 











81, 610 
60, 704 
47, 952 


18, 722 
3, 861 
8, 843 

576 
256 
300 
1, 620 








1935 

eee 18 34 
5 and under 10 percent. -..................... 14 20 
10 and under 20 percent ...................... 19 21 
20 and under 30 percent. .-.................-- 11 7 
30 and under 40 percent................._-_-- 9 5 
40 and under 60 percent. ___..._......_______- 11 4 
60 and under 90 percent. __.............._-..- 7 2 
90 and under 120 percent_-___.-.............-- 2 1 
120 and under 150 percent__...............-_- 0 2 
150 percent and over. -.-..................-... 7 2 

0 POET Reet ee eee 98 98 

















224, 444 











Total separations 









Number of 
establishments 


Rate group 





Number of 
employees 





1934 


1935 








ee re 2 13 17 
10 and under 20 percent. .............-.-.-.-. 
20 and under 30 percent___................... 
30 and under 40 percent.................____- 
40 and under 60 percent 


— 
OnrawrnoBa 

— 

oe 


60 and under 90 percent................____-- 3 
90 and under 120 percent.._............___.-- 1 
120 and under 150 percent__..............___- 3 
150 and under 180 percent. -..............._-- 1 
280 percent and over... ...................... 2 




































1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 98 Identical Plants in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups—Continued 
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Accessions 















Number of 
establishments 


Number of 


Number of 
employees i 


accessions 





Rate group 





































































1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 

Under 5 percent eee wwe cee ese ce ccc ere cececcccee 3 8 1, 925 17, 800 | 62 | 298 
sand under 10 percent. .-.......-.---.---...--- 6 4 10, 930 8, 137 | 614 487 
10 and under 20 percent. .................-.-- 19 23 51, 811 81, 608 | 7, 360 | 12, 155 
and under 30 percent. .-.-.-...---..----.---- 22 15 77, 148 31, 916 19, 883 | 7, 806 
30 and under 40 percent ee 8 11 18, 619 37, 158 | 6, 420 | 12, 947 
40 and under 50 percent............--....-..-- 8 9 18, 854 15, 136 | 8, 401 6, 580 
50 and is enna numiniae i aaa 11 11 27, 568 22, 054 15, 630 14, 030 
*) and under 110 percent .........-.-.-- hsceel 10 9 9, 133 6, 531 8, 084 5, 203 
110 and under 150 percent. ...-........---...-- 3 4 387 2, 230 492 | 2,718 
150 percent he ET en a eee 8 4 2, 798 1, 874 7, 592 | 5, 002 

(ee 98 98 219, 173 224, 444 | 74, 538 | 67, 226 
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The number of quits reported increased from 19,839 in 1934 to 
22.333 in 1935. More than two-thirds of the firms employing 71 
percent of the workers during 1934 and 58 plants with 67 percent of 
the employees on the pay roll in 1935 had a quit rate of less than 10 
percent. Only nine firms in 1934 employing 3.5 percent of the work- 
ers and eight firms in 1935 with 2.2 percent of the employees regis- 
tered a quit rate of more than 25 percent. 

_ In 1934, 59.2 percent of the firms with two-thirds of the employees 
reported a discharge rate of less than 1 percent. The same percent- 
age of firms with 62.5 percent of the workers had a discharge rate 
‘of less than 1 percent in 1935. Seven firms with 12,151 employees 
on the pay roll had a discharge rate of more than 5 percent in 1934 
and five plants employing 2,331 persons were in the same rate 
group in 1935. 

The lay-off rate in the iron and steel industry decreased from 20.01 
per 100 employees in 1934 to 12.44 in 1935. There was an actual 
decrease in lay-offs from 44,969 in 1934 to 27,128 in 1935, although 
the average number of employees increased from 219,173 in 1934 to 
224,444 in 1935. In 1934, 32.7 percent of the plants with 51.9 per- 
cent of the employees, and in 1935, 55 percent of the firms employ- 
ing 63.4 percent of the workers, had a lay-off rate of less than 10 
percent. Nine plants in 1934, employing approximately 3,000 per- 
‘ons, and five firms in 1935, with nearly 2,200 employees on the pay 
Toll, had a lay-off rate of more than 90 percent. 

_ In 1934 a total separation rate of less than 20 percent was reported 
by 28 firms employing more than 100,000 workers, and in 1935 by 
46 plants with 137,000 workers. The percentage of firms keeping 
the separation rate down to 20 per 100 employees rose from 28.6 in 
1934 to 47 in 1935. In terms of employees, the 20-percent separa- 


’ ion rate was not exceeded in establishments employing 46.7 percent 
; 
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of the employees in 1934, and 61.4 percent of the employees in | 93; 
There was, therefore, a marked improvement in the separation rate 
whether tested by the number of establishments or the num|er 9; 
employees. 

The 98 firms reported 74,538 accessions in 1934 and 67,226 in 1935 
Approximately two-thirds of the firms with 18.2 percent of the ey. 
ployees in 1934 and 28 plants employing 14.6 percent of the wore; 
in 1935 reported an accession rate of more than 50 percent. Les 
than one-third of the plants, employing 29.5 percent of the workers. 
had an accession rate of less than 20 percent in 1934. In 1935, 357 
percent of the firms employing 47.5 percent of the workers shove 
an accession rate of less than 20 percent. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 98 identica| 
establishments in the iron and steel industry for the years 1934 and 
1935, by size of establishment. 


Table 2.—Comparative Rates in Plants with Fewer than 1,000 Employees and 
in Those with 1,000 or More 
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Class of rates Under 1,000 Pol Under 1,000)" or 
employees, ployees, employees, a 
1934 1934 1935 











Quit rate 
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8. 86 12. 40 





1, 04 
SE ES I Pe As RE SSE pf Fes 1. 97 1. 04 1. 45 
EE EE ay ne ee 37.95 18.79 20. 61 
Id 5. unipnciacnendendboddaceuwdnaa 50. 96 28. 69 34. 46 
EE en ee eer a 50. 05 32. 42 48. 50 
























The quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates in firms that had 
an average of fewer than 1,000 employees on the pay roll were higher 
in both years than in the plants having an average of 1,000 or more 
workers. 

The total separation rate in the smaller firms in 1934 was 50.6 
compared with 28.69 in the larger firms. This rate decreased to 
34.46 for the smaller firms in 1935 and the rate for the larger {irm: 
dropped to 21.94. The decrease in the accession rate in the 2 year 
in all firms was less than in the total separation rate. The accession 
rate for the smaller firms was 50.05 in 1934 and 48.50 in 1935, and 
for the larger firms 32.42 in 1934 and 28.05 in 1935. 

Forty-eight firms had fewer than 1,000 employees per esta))lish- 
ment and 50 plants had 1,000 or more. The smaller firms had an 
average of 19,713 workers on the pay roll in 1934 and 20,889 in 135, 
while for the larger firms the averages were 199,460 persons in 1934 
and 203,555 in 1935. 
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_ Income produced 100. 0 83.8 66.1 48.8 51.5 ‘ ‘ 
_ Income paid out 100. 0 92.8 78.5 57.2 7 68. 1 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—cost-of-living 


NATIONAL INCOME 





National Income in 1935 


ATIONAL income produced in 1935 increased to almost 53 

billion dollars, according to preliminary statistics issued by the 
Division of Economic Research, United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.' Per-capita income of all employees, including 
salaried workers and wage earners, ro:2 to $1,201 after reaching a low 
point of $1,097 in 1933. These estimates also show that income pro- 
duced in the year just past was more nearly equal to income paid out 
than at any time since 1929, the deficiency having been 628 million 
dollars as compared with nearly 9 billion dollars in 1932, when the 
difference between the amount produced and paid out was greatest. 
All 12 industrial divisions covered by the survey shared in the rise in 
income produced; agriculture, electric light and power and gas, 
communications, and the service industries have made the greatest 


recovery in terms of the level of 1929 and construction has remained in 
the least favorable position. 


Income Produced and Paid Out 


TABLE 1 shows national income produced and paid out by years 
for the period 1929 to 1935 according to source. 


Table 1.—National Income Produced and Paid Out, 1929 to 1935 








Amount (in millions of dollars) 





1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
| 





Income produced 39,545 | 41,742 | 48, 397 
Total savings , —8,817 |—3,198 |—1, 776 
Corporate savings —6, 366 |—2,796 |—2,340 
Business savings of individuals —2,451 | —402 563 


Income paid out 48,362 | 44,940 | 50,174 

















Percent of 1929 





index 100.0 97.9 89.5 80.8 76. 2 . 81.1 
100.0 90.7 76. 6 68.0 69. 2 . 83. 9 























‘ Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, July 1936, p. 14: Expansion in the National 
Income Continued in 1935, by Robert R. Nathan. 651 
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Between 1933 and 1935 the gain in income paid out amounto| to 
8.6 billion dollars, or 19 percent. This means that more than one. 
fourth of the decline between 1929 and 1933 has been made up in the 
subsequent rise. Of this increase approximately 600 million dollars 
was accounted for by work relief. While the total income produced jy 
1935 was more than one-third below that of 1929, the original study 
here reviewed calls attention to the fact that the real income in 193; 
was much higher than shown by the dollar return, owing to the decline 
in prices. 

While negative business savings, that is the difference between 
income produced and paid out, amounted to almost two-thirds of q 
billion dollars in 1935, the marked decline that has taken place in dis. 
bursement from previous savings since 1932 is of particular significance, 
In 1932 only 82 percent of the national income paid out accrued from 
the productive efforts of that year, as compared with nearly 99 percent 
in 1935. The more favorable position in 1935 resulted in part from 
the increased valuation of inventories incident to the advance in 
prices but is believed to reflect basic improvement. 

Compensation of all employees increased over 7 percent in the 
l-year period between 1934 and 1935 and 23 percent from 1933 to 
1935. The total paid out to employees was 70 percent of that in 
1929. If wages in selected industries are considered separately, it is 
found that the total paid out in 1935 formed a slightly lower propor- 
tion of the total as of 1929 (59.0 percent) than did salaries (40.3 
percent). However, the gain in wages between the low point and 
1935 was greater than for salaries, which never dropped to the same 
extent. 

Wages for work relief were lower in 1935 than in 1934, the totals 
paid out having been 1,313 million and 1,389 million dollars, respec- 
tively. This is attributed to the fact that the pay rolls of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
were insufficient to offset discontinuance of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, 
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Labor Income 


[NcoME paid out, by types of payment, is given in table 2 following. 
Table 2.—National Income Paid Out, by Types of Payment, 1929 to 1935 





—_—_ -_ ——<— 
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Amount (in millions of dollars) 





1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


i | 


Total income paid out 78,632 | 72,932 | 61,704 | 48,362 | 44,940 | 50,173 
Total compensation of employees , 48 47,198 | 39,758 | 30,920 | 29,420 | 33, 528 
Salaries (selected industries) ! S 5, 548 4, 606 3, 387 3, 250 
Wages (selected industries) ! 14, 251 | 10, 608 8, 944 
Salaries and wages (all other indus- 
tries) 23, 461 7 19, 046 
Work-relief wages 2 1, 389 
Other labor income 97: 899 | 
7, 211 
2, 549 
4, 569 
8, 052 
1, 382 
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\ Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water 
transportation. F : Be 

‘Includes pay rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and pay rolls of Civil 
Works Administration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and Works Progress Administratiou 
work projects plus administrative pay rolls outside of Washington. 

} Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


Per-Capita Income 


TABLE 3 gives the number and the per-capita income of employees. 
The increase in per-capita income of all employees that occurred 
in 1934 was continued in 1935. In the latter year the per-capita 
income was $1,201, the highest level for any depression year since 
1931, when the figure was $1,336. For all three classes of employees 
making up the total, 1935 was a year of improvement in per-capita 
incomes. The greatest absolute increase between 1934 and 1935 
was for wage earners in selected industries, the figures being $1,024 
and $1,117. 

In interpreting the figures the original study states that they do not 
represent the average income of all employable persons, or even the 
average income of those who worked at any time during the year. 
Rather, they approximate the average earnings of employees engaged 


_ throughout the year. 
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Table 3.—Number and Per-Capita Income of Employees, 1929 to 192 








Number of employees (in thousands) 





1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 934 





All employees ? 32, 373 | 28,943 | 25,308 | 25, 358 27, 325 








Salaried employees (selected industries)? 2,183 | 1,911 1, 594 1, 503 
Wage earners (selected industries) 10,751 | 8,930 | 7,300 | 7,740 
Salaried employees or wage earners (all other 

industries). 


1, 610 
8, 734 


19,439 | 18,102 | 16,414 | 16,115 | 16,981 

















Per-capita income of employees 





l l z 
All employees— $1,466 | $1,427 | $1,236 | $1,178 | $1,097 | $1, 143 








Salaried employees (selected industries)? 2, 560 2,542 | 2,410] 2, 125 2,028 | 2, 
Wage earners (selected industries) 
Salaried employees or wage earners (all other 


019 
1, 404 1, 326 1, 188 961 929 1, 024 








industries) 1,383 | 1,359] 1,296 1 183 | 1,002 | 1, 122 





1 The estimates of the number employed are averages for the year and represent full-time ev 
numbers for industries in which data permit such adjustments. 


? Does not include employers and self-employed persons, such as farmers, merchants, independ: nt pr 


fessional practitioners, etc. 


‘Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, ar 
portation. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Earnings and Hours in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
1933 and 1935! 


N March 1935, the average weekly earnings of wage earners in the 
| iron and steel industry were $24.24. These employees worked on 
the average 35.7 hours per week, and their average hourly earnings 
amounted to 67.9 cents. The above figures cover both male and 
female employees in the 21 manufacturing departments of the industry 
included in the recent survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Comparable data covering the month of March in 1933 and 1935 
are available only for 10 departments of the industry. In those 
departments, the average earnings per week of wage earners of both 
sexes increased from $11.71 in 1933 to $24.68 in 1935, a gain of 110.8 
percent. This very large rise is attributable about equally to longer 
weekly hours and higher hourly earnings. The increase in average 
weekly hours, due to improved business conditions, was 47.9 percent, 
or from 24.2 hours in 1933 to 35.8 hours in 1935. The gain in average 
hourly earnings, which was the result of higher wage rates under the 
code as well as of greater tonnage production, amounted to 42.1 
percent, or from 48.5 cents in 1933 to 68.9 cents in 1935. 


Scope of Survey ” 


Tuts is the fifth article relating to earnings and hours in the iron 
and steel industry in March 1933 and March 1935. The preceding 
articles dealt with figures for the 21 individual departments, whereas 
here summary data are presented for the industry as a whole. 

As previously indicated, this article deals with two sets of data, 
namely, one covering the 21 departments included in the March 1935 
survey, and the other embracing the 10 departments for which com- 
parable data are available for both March 1933 and March 1935. 
The figures based on the 21 departments give a more comprehensive 
picture of the industry than has heretofore been available. On the 
other hand, the data for the 10 departments provide a basis for 
determining the changes that took place between 1933 and 1935. It 

' Prepared by Edward K. Frazier, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
* For the methods employed in collecting the data in this survey, see April 1936 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review (pp. 1027-1029). Data on earnings, hours, and coverage for each of the 21 departments were 


given in the April, June, July, and August 1936 issues. A bulletin will be published later containing in 
detail all information obtained in this survey. 655 
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will be noticed, however, that, as far as the 1935 figures are concerod. 
there was very little difference in the average hours worked per \ ee; 
in the 21 departments and in the 10 departments. Average hovrly 
earnings in the smaller sample were 1.0 cent an hour higher ths jy 
the larger one, a condition which explains the fact that weekly 
earnings were 1.8 percent higher in the smaller sample. Table | 
presents a summary of the coverage of both the 1933 and 1935 
surveys by district and divisions of the industry. 


















































and 1933 Surveys of Iron and Steel Industry, by 
District 
| . , Great Lakes oe 
| Alldistricts | Eastern | Pittsburgh | and Middle | Southern 
Gane . Caw West district ae 
Num- | 
ber of | o> igen — 
Year de- | + : | , | | ' 
part- | Num- d Num-| _ Num- Num- | _ Im- 
ments | Num-| ber of | Num-| ber of |} Num-| ber of | Num-| ber of | Num- | ber of 
ber of | | em- ber of| em- | berof| em- | ber of | em- | ber of | en 
plants! ploy- | plants} ploy- plants | ploy- | plants| ploy- | plants 
ees ees ees ees 
| | 
19351._............| 21] 280 | 92, 626 62 |11, 908 90 |38,994 | 92 | 32, 962 36 
EY na nandpndmnes 10 200 53, 335 35 | 5, 189 68 |25, 712 | 71 19, 122 | 26 12 
Sie 2ckd aabikiata | 10 | 182 | 67, 724 39 | 8, 040 56 | 28, 174 | 0) 24, 804 | 27 6, 706 
] | | 
1 The figures for the number of employees include plant and office workers of both sexes. 
2 The figures for the number of employees include plant workers of both sexes. Office workers were not 
covered in this survey. 
’ The figures for the number of employees include only plant workers of both sexes. These figures refer 


to the number of employees reported in 1935 in the 10 departments covered in 1933. However, they also 
embrace rail mills, plate mills and sheet mills in the South and sheet and tinplate mills in the East, which 
were covered in these areas in 1935 and not in 1933. 

The 21 departments:* included in the 1935 survey covered a total 
of 92,626 employees of both sexes, including office workers attached 
to these departments, and were found in 280 plants located in 20 
States. The coverage of the 10 departments * in the 1933 survey 
included 53,335 wage earners in 200 plants located in 16 States. In 
1935, the data for the same departments covered 67,724 employees in 
182 plants. 

Owing to the small number of female workers found in iron and 
steel plants, the previous articles were limited to male wage earners. 
In the ensuing pages, separate figures are presented for male and 
female plant workers. Separate data pertaining to office employees 
of both sexes are also presented. 

As regards occupational data for male wage earners, the figures lor 
the occupations peculiar to each department have already been 
published,° and therefore the present data deal only with the occu- 
pations common to all departments. 





3 The 21 departments are blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, open-hearth furnaces, electric furnaces, 
blooming mills, rail mills, structural mills, plate mills, billet mills, bar mills, puddling mills, sheet-ar 
mills, rod mills, wire mills, sheet mills, tin-plate mills, strip mills, skelp mills, lap-weld tube mills, bu"! 
weld tube mills, and seamless tube mills. 

* These 10 departments are blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, 
rail mills, plate mills, bar mills, puddling mills, sheet mills, and tin-plate mills. 

5 The figures on common labor were also included in the discussion under each department, but in ‘1s 
article they are summarized on an industry basis. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABER 













Male Wage Earners 
Average Hourly Earnings 


The industry.—The 90,484 male wage earners reported in the 21 
manufacturing departments in March 1935 earned an average of 
g8.1 cents per hour. A distribution of these employees, shown in 
table 3, reveals that approximately one-third received under 55 cents, 
another third 55 and under 70 cents, and the remaining one-third 
70 cents and over. 

The effects of the code and improved business conditions in the 
industry are shown by a comparison of the 1933 and 1935 data based 
on the 10 departments. In these 10 departments the average hourly 
earnings Of male workers rose from 48.6 cents in March 1933 to 69.2 
cents in March 1935, which is an increase of 20.6 cents, or 42.4 percent. 








Table 2.—Distribution of Male Plant Wage Earners in all Districts, by Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1933 and 1935! 
[Based on 10 departments] 



















1933 1935 





























































Average hourly earnings Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number| Simple | Cumula- 
of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | percent- | tive per- 
earners | age centage | earners age | centage 

‘i | ——— 

Ce I a Wii Hews mnennnasmeded 9 | 0.9 | 2 (?) (?) 

0.0 and under 22.5 cents-..........-...-- 367 | 77 1.6 | 3 (2) (2) 

2.5 and under 25.0 cents. .........---..-- 356 a 2.3 | 5 (2) (2) 
Qand under 27.5 cents. .........--.-.-- 889 1.7 4.0 | 33 0.1 | 0.1 
7.5and under 30.0 cents. ............-..- 1,110 | 2.1 6.1 | 190 3 | .4 
60.0 and under 32.5 cents. ............_-- 2, 435 | 4.6 10.7 | 266 41 8 
32.5and under 35.0 cents. ...........-.-.-.-.- 3, 748 | y fa 17.8 | 227 4 a 
85.0 and under 37.5 cents. .............. : 3, lil 5.9 23.7 289 5 1.7 
87.5 and under 40.0 cents. ...........----- 6, 576 12.3 36.0 | 348 .6 2.3 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents. ..............-- | 5, 180 | 9.8 45.8 1, 401 2.3 4.6 
#25 and under 45.0 cents_.._._- RTE VHP | 3, 803 | 7.2 53.0 | 1, 984 3. 2 7.8 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents. ...........__-_. 3, 668 6.9 59.9 | 3, O11 4.9 12.7 
475 and under 50.0 cents...............-- | 3,271 | 6.2 66. 1 5, 295 8.6 21.3 
0.0 and under 55.0 cents--.-..-.....--.---- | 5, 111 | 9.6 | 75.7 | 7, 945 12.7 | 34. 0 
5.0 and under 60.0 cents. .......-...-.---.| 3, 592 6.8 | 82.5 | 7,911 12.7 | 46.7 
b).0 and under 65.0 cents__......_______-_- | 2, 334 | 4.4 | 86.9 | 5, 924 9.6 56. 3 
.0 and under 70.0 cents........--.------ | 1,849 | 3.5) 90.4 | 5, 111 8.3 64. 6 
0.0 and under 75.0 cents. .............--- 1, 235 | 2.3 | 92.7 | 4, 282 6.9 71.5 
5.0 and under 80.0 cents.............-.-- 860 1.6 94.3 | 3, 479 5.6 ad08 
.0 and under 85.0 cents...............-- 702 1.3 95. 6 | 2, 716 4.4 81.5 
h.0 and under 90.0 cents. .._- eS SE 462 .9 | 96.5 | 2, 292 a7 85. 2 
.0and under 95.0 cents.............__-_- 348 oa% 97.2 | 1, 735 2.8 | 88. 0 
5.0 and under 100.0 cents...--.------- a 225 4 | 7.6| 1,493 2.4 90.4 
00.0 and under 110.0 cents. .....-..------ 465 | . 98. 5 | 2, 005 3. 2 93. 6 
10.0 and under 120.0 cents-_...--..--- ecu 310 | 6 99.1 | 1, 008 1.6 95. 2 
20.0 and under 130.0 cents__.........___- 189 .4 99.5 792 1.3 96. 5 
30.0 and under 140.0 cents. .........____- 127 a 99.7 | 549 9 97.4 
40.0 and under 150.0 cents__....__._____- 76 x i 99.8 411 ¥ 98. 1 
50.0 and under 160.0 cents. ..........-__- 45 oil 99.9 311 5 98. 6 
60.0 and under 170.0 cents. .........----- 29 1 100. 0 252 | 4 99. 0 
70.0 and under 180.0 cents. .............- 21 (2) 100. 0 181 .3 99. 3 
ee wmacks 20 | (2) 100. 0 422 | .7 100. 0 
es 53, 005 | 100. 0 | TERE 61, 873 | 100. 0 | SETS. 











' The 1935 data in this table relate only to the 10 departments covered in 1933 and therefore they do not 
helude rail, plate, and sheet mills in the South nor sheet and tin-plate mills in the East, as such departments 
ere not covered in these districts in 1933. 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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The upward shift in average earnings per hour between thi. 9 
years is also brought out by a comparison of the distributions covering 
these 10 departments (table 2). It will be seen that the percen avo 
of employees in every class below 47.5 cents decreased between | 933 
and 1935, with the reductions particularly noticeable in the |owes; 
classes. Thus, in 1933, 36.0 percent of the male workers received 
less than 40 cents, as compared with 2.3 percent in 1935. The per- 
centage paid less than 47.5 cents dropped from about 60 in 19::3 to 
approximately 13 in 1935. At the same time, every class beginning 
with 47.5 cents showed an increase in the percentage, the gains }yeing 
from 32.8 percent in 1933 to 58.8 percent in 1935 in the-classes {roi 
47.5 and under 75 cents, and from 7.3 percent in 1933 to 28.5 percent 
in 1935 in the classes of 75 cents and over. 

Regional differentials—An examination of the averages in the 
4 districts,® based on the data for the 21 departments in 1935, seems 
to indicate the existence of two or three distinct wage levels in the 
industry. The lowest average earnings per hour were found in the 
Eastern (62.7 cents) and Southern (64.0 cents) regions,’ while the 
highest earnings occurred in the Pittsburgh (69.1 cents) and (ireat 
Lakes and Middle West (69.9 cents) districts. 

Although the average hourly earnings in the Eastern and Southern 
districts were nearly the same, there were important differences 
between the two distributions. (See table 3.) The Eastern district 
does not contain so large a proportion of low-wage labor as thie 
Southern district. In the Eastern district less than one-half of 
i percent of the male workers earned less than 37.5 cents per hour, 
whereas 15.5 percent of the Southern workers were found in that 
group. The Eastern district shows a preponderance of workers i 
the intermediate wage groups, with 83.1 percent of the workers 
receiving 37.5 to 80.0 cents an hour, as compared with 64.2 percent 
in the Southern district. However there are relatively more hiigh- 
wage workers in the Southern district; the number of Eastern emp!|oy- 
ees receiving 80 cents and over was 16.5 percent, as against 2().3 
percent in the Southern district. 

There was very little difference in the distributions between the 
Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West districts. In eacl 
area, approximately one-third of the employees earned under 5) 
cents, another third 55 and under 70 cents, and the remainder 70 cents 
and over. 





6 See footnote 7, p. 1029, of the April 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review for an outline of the territory 
included in each district. 

7 The figures for the 10 departments in 1935 reveal a somewhat different situation, as the Southern © \ erase 
was 58.7 cents as compared witb 61.7 cents in the Eastern district. 
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Table 3.—Distribution of Male Plant Wage Earners, by Average Hourly Earnings 
and District, 1935 





[Based on 21 departments] 

















































































































All districts | Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
’ _. | Num- | q; |Cumu-| Num- | Cumu-| Num- | q, Cumu- 
Average hourly earnings | her of ae] lative | ber of | —~ = lative | ber of enn lative 
| wage “a 'percent-| wage |P® ~ percent-| wage |Percent-\ arcent- 
earners age | earners 8 age |earners| %8° age 
$$$ —————_—____—__—_— —_—-———— - | - —— 
Under 25.0 cents. .........- 14 (1) 7 aS a 3 (1) (1) 
95,0 and under 27.5 cents__.. 38 (‘) (1) 1 (1) (1) 5 (1) (1) 
97,5 and under 30.0 cents -_- 262 0.3 0.3 1 (1) (1) 20 0.1 0.1 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents _ -- 301 .3 6 | 7 0.1 0.1 21 my 3 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents- -- 324 4 1.0 4 (1) si 13 (1) 2 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents__- 555 6 1.6 33 .3 .4 16 () .2 
97.5 and under 40.0 cents_-_-_| 851 9 2.5 520 4.4 4.8 65 2 .4 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents_._| 2,076 2.3 4.8) 1,090 9.3 14.1 81 = .6 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents...| 2, 937 3.2 | 8.0 | 943 8.1 22. 2 781 2.1 2.7 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_..| 4,977 5.5 13.5 675 5.8 28.0 2, 547 6.7 9.4 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents_._| 7,652 8.5 22.0 868 | 7.4 35.4 | 3,295 8.7 18. 1 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents___| 11, 840 13.0 35.0 1,379 11.7 47.1 5, 313 14.1 32.2 
55.0 and under 60.0 cents...| 11,808] 13.0/ 48.0/ 1,202| 10.3] 57.4] 5,713| 151| 47.3 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents...| 8, 884 9.8 | 57.8) 1,044 8.9] 66.3 | 3,621 | 9.6 56.9 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents__-| 7,574 8.4 66. 2 806 6.9 73.2 | 3,347 8.9 65.8 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents...| 6,131 6.8 |} 73.0 692 5.9 79. 1 2, 640 7.0 72.8 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents...| 5,025 5.6 | 78.6 517 4.4 83.5 | 2,179 5.8 | 78.6 
80.0 and under 85.0 cents__.| 3,916 4.3 | 82.9 368 3.1 86.6 | 1,713 | 4.5 | §3. 1 
85.0 and under 90.0 cents_..| 3,131 3.5 R6. 4 319 2.7 89.3 1, 449 3.8 86.9 
90.0 and under 95.0 cents__.| 2,343 2.6 89. 0 217 1.9 91.2 951 | 2.5 89.4 
95.0 and under 100.0 cents..| 1,947 2.2 91.2 213 1.8 93. 0 744 2.0 91.4 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents_| 2, 683 3.0 94.2 | 316 2:7 95. 7 1, 110 2.9 94.3 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents.) 1, 408 1.6 95.8 | 176 1.5 97.2 | 581 1.5 95.8 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents_| 1,041 1.2 97.0 92 .8 98. 0 367 1.0 96.8 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents- 732 .8 97.8 69 .6 98. 6 300 8 | 97.6 
140.0 and under 150.0cents| 524| .6| 984! 38 ‘3 | 98.9 237 6 | 98.2 
150.0 and under 160.0 cents - 400 .4 98.8 | 54 5 99.4 173 5 98.7 
160.0 and under 170.0 cents_ 341 .4 99. 2 30 3} 9.7) 146 .4 99. 1 
170.0 and under 180.0 cents - 217 we 99. 4 15 a 99.8 | 92 ee 99.3 
180.0 and under 190.0 cents- 167 —_ 99. 6 3 (') 99.8 81 a 99. 5 
190.0 and under 200:0 cents. 116 1 99.7 3 () 99.8 58 aa 99.7 
200.0 cents and over. _..._-.- 269 -3 100. 0 18 + 100.0 96 .3 100.0 
Teh... .A... | 90,484 | 100.0 | bdo dangle 11,713 | 100.0 f-seonens | 37,758 | 100.0 |__-..._. 
i | | 
Great Lakes and Middle . er 
West district Southern district 
Average hourly earnings Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number| Simple | Cumula- 
of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | percent- | tive per- 
earners age centage | earners age centage 
Viet De on tn ee 1 (') () 10 0.1 0.1 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents...............-. 1 (‘) () 31 .4 5 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents...............-- 2 (') (1) 239 2.8 3.3 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents_...............- 3 (') (?) 270 3.1 6.4 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents.._..............- 6 (?) (') 301 3.5 9.9 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_..............-- 20 0.1 0.1 486 5.6 15.5 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents...............-- 29 -l Pe 237 2.7 18. 2 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents..............:.- 349 1.1 1.3 556 6.4 24.6 
» 425 and under 45.0 cents__........______- 917 2.8 4.1 296 3.4 28.0 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents__._........____- 1, 509 4.7 8.8 246 2.8 30.8 
© 47.5 and under 50.0 cents..............-_. 3, 042 9.4 18. 2 447 5.1 35.9 
» 50.0 and under 55.0 cents._.............-- 4, 187 12.9 31.1 961 11.0 46.9 
' 55.0 and under 60.0 cents._............._- 4, 202 13.0 44.1 691 7.9 54.8 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents_............._-- 3, 493 10.8 54.9 726 8.3 63. 1 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents_...:-.........-- 2,791 8.6 63. 5 630 7.3 70. 4 
© 70.0 and under 75.0 cents...............-- 2, 330 7.2 70.7 469 5.4 75.8 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents._......________- 1, 989 6.2 76.9 340 3.9 79.7 
80.0 and under 85.0 cents._.........._.__- 1, 462 4.5 81.4 373 4.3 84.0 
85.0 and under 90.0 cents._........______- 1, 139 3.5 84.9 224 2.6 86. 6 
' 90.0 and under 95.0 cents.............___- 991 3.1 88. 0 184 2.1 88.7 
_ 95.0 and under 100.0 cents. .............-- 819 2.5 90. 5 171 2.0 90.7 
| 100.0 and under 110.0 cents_.._........_.. 1, 006 3.1 93. 6 251 2.9 93.6 
> 110.0 and under 120.0 cents__._.........-- 506 1.6 95. 2 145 1.7 95.3 
; 120.0 and under 130.0 cents.........._..-- 472 1.5 96. 7 110 1.3 96. 6 
' 130.0 and under 140.0 cents__.._...___--_- 278 9 97.6 85 1.0 97.6 
» 140.0 and under 150.0 cents_........-...-. 183 .6 98. 2 66 8 98. 4 
150.0 and under 160.0 cents._.___....__.-- 132 4 98. 6 41 .§ 98.9 
_ 160.0 and under 170.0 cents._.........-.-- 134 4 99.0 31 4 99.3 
170.0 and under 180.0 cents... ..........-- 98 3 99.3 12 + 99.4 
_ 180.0 and under 190.0 cents__............. 74 et 99. 5 a) .l 99.5 
190.0 and under 200.0 cents...........---- 42 “a 99. 6 13 1 99. 6 
5200.0 cents and over...............-.----- 121 4 100. 0 34 .4 100. 0 
TR ee 32, 328 eae 8, 685 tesa oie 





' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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The changes in the average hourly earnings between 1933 and (93; 
by district may be seen from the data based on the 10 departments 
In the Eastern district, the average earnings per hour incre.iseq 
from 43.0 cents in 1933 to 61.7 cents in 1935, a gain of 18.7 cents, o; 
43.5 percent. As a result, there was an important shift in the dis. 
tribution of employees between the 2 years, which may be seen by 
an examination of table 4. Every class under 40 cents showed 
decrease in the percentage of workers, the number in that group 
declining from 51.2 percent of the total in 1933 to 2.8 percent in 1935, 
On the other hand, there was an increase in the percentages in 4 
classes of 40 cents and over between the 2 years. Thus, the number 
paid 40 and under 75 cents rose from 44.4 percent in 1933 to 809 
percent in 1935, while the number receiving 75 cents and over ad- 
vanced from only 4.4 percent in 1933 to 16.3 percent in 1935. 

The average hourly earnings in the Southern district increased 
from 39.9 cents in 1933 to 58.7 cents in 1935, which is a gain of 1838 
cents, or 47.1 percent. The general improvement of wage conditions 
in this district is shown by the fact that the percentage of employees 
under 30 cents declined from 41.1 in 1933 to 5.2 in 1935. This was 
accompanied by an increase in the number paid 30 and under 60 cents 
from 45.8 percent in 1933 to 59.1 percent in 1935. Likewise, those 
earning 60 cents and over advanced from 13.1 percent in 1933 to 35.7 
percent in 1935, the number paid 75 cents and over having increased 
from only 5.2 percent in 1933 to 18.5 percent in 1935. 

The average earnings per hour of workers in the Pittsburgh district 
rose from 50.4 cents in 1933 to 70.3 cents in 1935, an increase of 19. 
cents, or 39.5 percent. The effect of this gain on the distribution of 
employees was as follows: First, a decrease in the percentages of each 
class under 47.5 cents, the decline being from 58.3 percent in 1933 to 
9.0 percent in 1935; second, an increase in the percentages of al 
classes earning 47.5 cents and over. The number paid 47.5 and under 
75 cents advanced from 33.4 percent in 1933 to 61.6 percent in 1935. 
This left only 8.3 percent with earnings of 75 cents and over in 1933, 
as compared with 29.4 percent in 1935. 

In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the average hourly 
earnings advanced from 50.0 cents in 1933 to 71.1 cents in 1935, 1 
gain of 21.1 cents, or 42.2 percent. As in the Pittsburgh region, 
there was here a decrease in the percentage of every class under 47.5 
cents and an increase in every class of 47.5 cents and above in the 
distribution of employees between the 2 years. The number earning 
under 47.5 cents was reduced from 56.6 percent of the total in 1933 
to 8.2 percent in 1935. On the other hand, the percentage paid 47.5 
and under 75 cents increased from 36.3 in 1933 to 59.8 in 1935, while 


































the number receiving 75 cents and over rose from 7.1 percent in 193) 





to 32.0 percent in 1935. 
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935 Table 4.—Distribution of Male Plant Wage Earners, by Average Hourly Earnings 
nt and District, 1933 and 1935 j 
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{Based cn 10 departments] * 
sed i as 
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; earn-| Cent-| cant. | Carn- | cent- x. earn- | cent- i. earn- | cent =. 
l all ers | ag@ | age | ers | age age | TS | a8€ | aoe | Ors | age age 
iber _ |—— 
80.9 ft _ ee ae See eS eee 34; 0.1 0.1 1} (1) (1) 
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rsed 295 and under 35.0_____- 464, 8.9) 33.9 4 a .2| 1,639] 6.4] 13.3 12) (1) 2 
" 95) and under 37.5_.._.-. 420} 8.1) 42.0) 21 4 .6| 1,379} 5.4) 18.7 11| () | .2 
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Table 4.—\-Distribution of Male Plant Wage Earners, by Average Hourly Ea; ings 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Occupational differentials —In each of the several departments of 
the iron and steel industry there are certain occupations in which 
the work is essentially the same. For this reason, no separate figures 
will be shown by departments for such occupations, the data being 
presented only on an industry basis. These occupations cover 
primarily mechanical, transportation, and service workers. 

According to table 5, the occupational averages for all districts 
combined, in the 21 departments included in 1935, ranged from 
47.9 cents for plant service workers to 86.8 cents for bricklayers. 
the 28 occupational classes shown, 1 averaged less than 50 cents, 
11 between 50 and 60 cents, 9 between 60 and 70 cents, and 7 above 
70 cents. The last group includes such skilled occupations as black- 
smiths, bricklayers, locomotive engineers, power engineers, m0t0! 
inspectors and repairmen, machinists, and roll turners. 
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Table 5. Average Hourly Earnings of Males in Mechanical, Transportation, and 
Service Work, by Occupation and District, 1935 


{Based on 21 departments} 


















































: Great Lakes | 
All districts | Eastern Pittsburgh | and Middle | Southern 
istrict West district | @S*t¢ 
| 

Occupation Num-| Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-| 4V¢F- 

berof; age |berof| age |berof| age |berof| age | berof a 
wage | hourly| wage | hourly| wage | hourly| wage | hourly| wage 

earn-| earn- | earn-| earn- | earn-| earn- | earn-| earn- | earn- sal 

ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers ings 

. ] 
ris 

Discs dintertinencnanccccscnes 194 |$0. 704 40 |3$0. 646 69 |$0.740 | 65 |$0.710 28 '$9. 673 
Blacksmiths’ helpers..............| 149 | .512 25 | .463 53 | .532 54] .540 17| .431 
BoilermakerS..................... 73| .694] (1) (1) 32] .7317 28| .697] 10| .597 
ie cane cwckcens ...-| 550 | .868 57 | .664) 271] .889| 185| .879| 37] .991 
Bricklayers’ helpers. ---.-...-.----- 286 | =. 502 35 | .4385] 111) .515] 115] .517 | 25 | .446 
re DTI | 227 | .665 23 | .644 29 | .681 97 | .673| 18| .566 
Cranemen, miscellaneous----_---- 13,12) | .609 337 . 561 11,351 . 603 |1, 146 . 634 287 | . 588 
Crane followers... --.---- --------|1,656 | .539 | 157 | .465 | 634 | .523 | 737) 571) 128) .514 
Electricians-...-....--------------; | 698 | .682| 163] .628| 270] .705| 191] .690| 74| .6x9 
Electricians’ helpers... .......--- "| 135 | .544) 16] .454 | 44| .569 46 | .562 29| .533 
Engineers, locomotive- -.--.---- — oe . 732 56 | . 588 255 . 748 189 .774 44 | .659 
Engineers, power .---.-.----------- 176} .791; 10) .656 86 | .704 541 .714 26 | | 681 
Firemen, locomotive..._-....-..- | 92} .614) () | wd) 33 | .716 46 | .652 91 | (375 
Firemen and water tenders, power_! 427 . 585 33 . 502 193 617 128 . 589 73 . 536 
Inspectors and repairmen, motors -. | 582 . 705 10 . 614 275 . 686 267 . 430 30 . 645 
Machinists... .-~.----------------- 11,195 | .731| 166] .680| 409| .751| 556] .738| 64] .671 
Machinists’ helpers.............-..| 253 | . 535 41 . 460 46 . 566 156 . 557 10 . 347 
pS oe a 1,175 | .679 177 . 654 465 . §58 454 . 716 79 . 633 
Millwrights’ helpers...............| 709 . 558 92 . 584 349 . 554 207 . 579 61 . 465 
Oilers and greasers, equipment -_-_-__|1, 154 . 537 116 . 505 454 . 542 4659 . 549 117 . 502 
TL 6 RS 500 | .660] 60] .633| 206| .677| 203| .664| 31! .574 
Pipe fitters’ helpers_.....--- iaeumka 207 534] () (‘) 100 | .550 87 . 526 16 . 488 
FR ivan sececcccess 142 . 592 (') (‘) 59 . 595 55 . 595 19 . 608 
BE. cer eteibotictobacedssseecce 224 . 594 14 . 572 90 . 602 101 . 577 19 . 653 
Bee Cnn. cccen’te | 330 . 850 28 . 730 153 . 874 98 . 857 51 . 829 
Service workers, plant.............| 721] .479| 94]| .429| 317| .491| 265| .497| 45| .373 
Switchmen, locomotive... ......-.-- 738 . 663 82 . 515 331 . 679 274 . 701 51 . 578 
Lo A et a es ae 446 . 686 66 . 634 162 . 691 174 . 702 44 . 679 





























! Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 


The occupational averages in each district, based on the data for 
the 21 departments in 1935, ranged from 42.9 cents for plant service 
workers to 73.0 cents for roll turners in the Eastern district, from 49.1 
cents for plant service workers to 88.9 cents for bricklayers in the 
Pittsburgh district, from 49.7 cents for plant service workers to 87.9 
cents for bricklayers in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 
and from 34.7 cents for machinists’ helpers to 99.1 cents for brick- 


layers in the Southern district. In general, there was very little 


difference in the corresponding averages for the various occupations 


between the Pittsburgh and the Great Lakes and Middle West regions. 
With the exception of bricklayers, pumpers, and riggers, every one of 
the 28 occupational averages was lower in the Southern district than 


‘the respective figures in either the Pittsburgh or the Great Lakes 
and Middle West areas. However, the Southern region had higher 
‘averages in 15 of the 24 occupational classes for which comparisons 


can be made between the Southern and Eastern districts. It will 
also be seen that in only one instance (millwrights’ helpers) was the 





average in the Eastern area greater than in either the Pittsburgh or 
the Great Lakes and Middle West districts. 
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According to table 6, which presents a comparison of the occ ips. JB rable 
tional averages between 1933 and 1935 based on the data for 16 do. & S 
partments, the increases varied from 10.9 cents for plant servic. 
workers to 28.5 cents for roll turners in all districts combined. By 
individual districts, the range of gain was from 4.8 cents for plan; 
service workers to 22.9 cents for millwrigbts’ helpers in the Easter, 
region, from 10.1 cents for machinists’ helpers and plant servic 
workers to 36.0 cents for bricklayers in the Pittsburgh district, froy 
7.2 cents for plant service workers to 29.1 cents for roll turners jy 
the Great Lakes and Middle West areas, and from 8.2 cents {o, — —— 
machinists’ helpers to 30.6 cents for roll turners in the Souther JB Bik" 


. . Blacksn 
district. Boilerm: 
Bricklay 

Bricklay 


Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Males in Mechanical, Transportation, ani & i 


Service Work, by Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935! Crane fo 
‘ Electrici 

[Based on 10 departments] Electrici 
j 4 Enginee! 











| ’ Engineet 
All districts Eastern district | Pittsburgh district a 
ireme 
: —_—e on Dee MA - ‘Inspecto 
Machini 








wage | ly | wage ly |wage| ly | wage) ly | wage | ly | wage 


‘ , on | ania y 
| 1933 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1983 | 19 Machini 
Se eS Pe Z Millwrig 
Occupation | | Millwrig 
Num-) Aver Num-| Aver-| Num-)| A ver- Num- A ver- INum-| Aver-| Num- Aver Oilers an 
| ber | age | ber | age | ber | age | ber | age | ber | age | ber ag ipe fitte 
| of | hour-| of | hour-| of | hour-| of | hour-| of |hour-| of | hour. Pipe fitt 


umpers 










































































earn-| earn-| earn- | earn- | earn-| earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- iggers . 
ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers ings ers | ings | ers oll turr 
| | ervice Vv 
Pe | . -— 1. Ce oe witchm 
Blacksmiths_____-_- 112)$0. 505; 134/$0. 698} 19/$0.424 23$0.621) 35/$0.528) 43.8 elders. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. -| 102) .361) 111} .512) (@) | @) 17; .460} 33] .381 4( 
Boilermakers__........._.. 60} -511! 59} 684) (2) | (@) | @ | @ | 16) .572] 2 ra 
Bricklayers. ............. | 263} .571| 513) .863| 28) .448) 48] .637| 78] .520) 252 *Num| 
Bricklayers’ helpers... -_- | 150) .372) 263) .503) 16) .361 31) .431]} 33) .367| 9 
Carpemters. .....:.......- 92| . 485 173| . 665) (2) (2) ll} .621 38) . 495) 65 Con 
Cranemen, miseellaneous.| 1,859! . 431) 2,112) 602) 184) .375) 234) .541 907; .440 857, . iff 
Crane followers... .-..-... | 570) .365) 1,003) 533 25| . 311) 69} .467) 208) 373; 419 | ased 
Electricians. ............- 325, .499) 528) .674 68) .471; 135) .624 83) .518} 169 || 
Electricians’ helpers___.__| 65} .395) 106) .542) () (2) 10 “ie 26; .443 27 2 ents | 
Engineers, locomotive_...| 578) .506) 514) .733) 61; .420 48} .582) 277) . 502| 245.745 
Engineers, power___...._- 71, . 529) 147) . 690) (3) (3) (2) | (2) | 36). 526) 72 Aa ents | 
Firemen, locomotive --_- 68, . 404) 94) .610) (’) (3) (3) (3) 11| . 498 27| «7 
Firemen and water ten- | nd 4 
WE. atamadacece 394, . 421| 353) . 594) 19) . 330) 22; .511 155 ae 166; .6i9 ; 
Inspectors and repair- | ribut 
SS as 38; .530| 462) .706 10, . 506 10; .614; 237) . 533, 229 8 3 
Machinists__...........-- 655| .541| 824] .731| 39) .506; 102) .681| 118) . 549, 263 «78 Dears 
Machinists’ helpers. - - --- | 155) .405) 203) .536) (%) (?) 31; .478 28; . 469 34) 57 
Millwrights.............- 753| .500| 904) .677| 134) .421| 143] 1646| 320| .508| 339 1 BO,] p 
Millwrights’ helpers___--- 352} .391 528) .551 33) .348 65) .577 228; .407 262). off 
Oilers and greasers, equip- ents 
| Pee Te 658) .385 873) .530 50; .361 86) .495 317; .394 343) 8 ’ 
Pipe fitters. ...........-.-- 357} .483} 416) .652) 33) .422) 49) .625) 145) .496) 163 i 0 cer 
Pipe fitters’ helpers____-- - 111} .388 170} .531] (3) (3) (2) (2) 53) .393 76, «id 
yO ae ee 175| . 466 125) .504 19} .375) (2) (?) 59; . 464 50). A eas. 
tie Bclinn ncninieted 138} .425 176} .586) (?) (?) 10} .575 41; .429 79). 
Roll turners__..__...----. 122} .565| 226} .850| 14) .577| 12) .805| 63) .578 109 .* hese 
Service workers, plant....| 343) .376) 496) .485) 81} .390 41; .438) 122) .392) 230 .4 
Switchmen, locomotive. .| 636) .439/ 710) .662| 78| .368) 75) 515) 250| .437| 311." Bercen 
Ea nagtape aE tos 164; .473) 310) .682 28; .412 56; .629 45, .486 87) .! 4 | 
| eIne 
— > ’ 
1 The 1935data cover only the 10 departments included in the 1933 survey. istrie 
? Number reported not sufficient to present averages. 
3 None reported. ass O 
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Ipa- Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Males in Mechanical, Transportation, and 
al Service Work, by Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935—-Continued 
] e. 
‘Vice se 
Great 2 - ee West Southern district 
By 7” 
lant ’ | 
1933 1935 1933 | 1935 
tem Occupation 
‘Vice & Num- | Aver- | Num- | AVer- | wuom- | Aver- | Num. | Aver- 
from ber of | , 28° | ber of | , 98% | ber of | , 28& | ber of | , 28° 
OM . hourly | ~~ hourly - | hourly , hourly 
a wrreeg| earn- |W 98° | earn- | W28e | earn- | 28° | earn 
rs In e ers ings earners ings earners | ings | earners ings 
. {Or — 
hern MaeBleckenailil.....-.-..-...---------- 43| $0. 535 49| $0. 715 15) $0.478 19} $0.673 
1 BS piacksmiths’ helpers.....-.....--__- 49} 398 39} 544 li; _. 252 15)  .424 
~~ CR 33} =. 531 26} .695| (2) @) | @) (2) 
Prick iG buleiuedceesnese~~ _—ene 136 . 612 176 . 875 21 . 758 37 . 991 
Bricklayers’ helpers__............--- 82 . 418) 109 . 519 19 . 260 25 . 446 
5S ft ee ee 41 . 498 | 83) . 687 10) . 406 14 . 554 
1, and Cranemen, miscellaneous... ._____- 703 . 438) 799) . 639 65 . 387 222 . 548 
Ee 225 . 372) 450 . 573 22 . 246 65) . 413 
EE a ee 144 ‘ 501 161) . 691 30 - 501) 63 . 670 
‘Electricians’ helpers. -............... 21 . 392 46) . 562 15 . 362 23 | . 518 
Engineers, locomotive_____-........- 188 . 548) 177 .777 52 . 481 44, . 659 
: Engineers, power. .................. 28; 584! 391 .697| (2) @) | 26). 681 
brict Firemen, locomotive-................ 36 . 503 46 . 652 21 . 259) 21| . 375 
| Firemen and water tenders, power. 151}. 457 96) . 604 69}. 361) 69/548 
Inspectors and repairmen, motors_-- 178 . 535) 200 741 13 . 457) 23 . 657 
Mea Datidddencocesechéssuca 453 . 554 415 + 45 . 463) 44 . 666 
Machinists’ helpers._.............-- 113 - 398) 128 . 558 12 . 265 10 . 347 
eR 233! 525 351! 723 66, 538) 71; . 639 
~ HP Millwrights’ helpers. .._..........-. 74| 394) 148} . 573 17]. 327 53}  . 480 
1-| Ave Oilers and greasers, equipment___-_- 251 . 393) 357 . 547 40 . 336) 87 . 470 
ig a a ae 174 - 486) 177 . 663) = (2) (?) 27 . 561 
ipe fitters’ helpers. .......-......_- 54 . 399 77 .527) (2) (?) 15 . 502 
p I tas obiemeecckabncdeds 75 . 490 48 . 595 22 . 481 19 . 608 
. Re 9 Se ee ee 87 . 432 73 -585|) = (2) (?) 14 . 547 
oS ee RSE 34 . 564) 71 . 855 11 . 463 34 . 769 
ervice workers, plant_.........__.- 118 . 433) 184 . 505 22 . 211 41 . 378 
witchmen, locomotive. -...........- 216 . 508) 273 . 702 92 . 356 51) . 578 
' ; Hy ont es 7 . §21 129 .719 13 . 401 38) . 651 




















?Number reported not sufficient to present aveages. 


iB .o Common labor.—The average hourly earnings of common laborers 
19). ased on the data in the 21 departments in 1935 amounted to 45.0 

’-— tents for all districts combined, with 36.7 cents for the Southern, 41.5 
's .“ gents for the Eastern, 46.7 cents for the Great Lakes and Middle West, 
_.[_ and 47.3 cents for the Pittsburgh districts. An analysis of the dis- 
) «{ Mibution of common laborers for all districts combined, which ap- 
‘3° Pears in table 7, shows that 9.8 percent received less than 40 cents, 


iy (90.1 percent 40 and under 45 cents, 53.7 percent 45 and under 50 
ss xf Sents, and only 6.4 percent 50 cents and over. Those earning under 
6s #0 cents were found almost entirely in the Southern and Eastern 
tn ‘\f @reas. In the Southern district, 58.8 percent earned under 40 cents 
“"f {these were scattered in the classes from 20 to 40 cents), with 32.4 
11 .("F Percent receiving 40 and under 45 cents, the remaining 8.8 percent 


__J Being in the class of 45 cents and over. By contrast, in the Eastern 
istrict, 26.3 percent earned under 40 cents (all of these were in the 
ass of 37.5 and under 40 cents), 64.1 percent were paid 40 and under 
» cents, and 9.6 percent 45 cents and over. Only a few individuals 
irned less than 40 cents in the Pittsburgh and the Great Lakes and 
liddle West districts, the great majority of the common laborers in 
ch case being found in the classes of 45 and under 50 cents. 
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Table 7.—Distribution of Common Laborers, by Average Hourly Earn‘ng¢; 
District, 1935 


| Based on 21 departments] 



















































































] 
All districts | Eastern district Pittsburgh 
| 
Average hour!y earnings Num- Simple|GumU- Num- Simple| jum Num- |Simp| 
ber of | per- ra ber of | per- pote ber of | per- 
wage | cent- | a wage | cent- a. wage | cent- 
ealners| age age |eamners| age age |earners) age 
} 
20.0 and under 25.0 cents. ..___..._- 1 | (1) (') oA SS ME 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents........._.. 16} @2) @2}-..... RPONE Doe SER 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents....._..._-- OAT Fe a a ee 1 (}) 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents.__._...___. 73 1.2 <«.) ee ia Se s- «i (1) 27.5 and 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents. ___....__.- 186 3.0 | ea rae Sere 3 0.1 0 30.0 ant 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_._....-.--- 13 2  ) ee eee Tee 1 (1) 32.5 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents. ..........- 233 3.8 9.8 222 | 26.3) 26.3 1] () 35.0 an 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents.........._. &7 14.3} 24.1 461 53.1 79. 4 22 “4 1 £37.05 ¢ 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents_-._....--.- 963 | 15.8 | 39.9 95 | 11.0] 9024] 407] 164 1F 40.0 and | 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents.__._._..__. 1,932 | 31.8] 71.5 47 5.4] 95.8 11,124] 45.5 29 Be425andt 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents__._.......- 1,349 | 22.1) 93.6 17 2.0| 97.8 724) 293° 9%) 45,0 and t 
50.0 cents and over-_--- i 2 ES 389 6.4 | 100.0 19 2.2 | 100. 0 194 7.8 | 100 . : = 
———S - — = 60.0 cen 
Ee 6,113 | 100.0 |______- 867 | 100.0 | per 2,478 | 100.0 a 
0 
Great Lakes and Middle ae iThe If 
West district Southern distri ar de 
Average hourly earnings | 
Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number | Simple | Cumul- The 
of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | percent- » Der 
earners age centage | earners age entag betwe 
ments 
20.0 and under 25.0 cents_...........---.- Rha de tle he. 2k PRP ae 1 0.1 = 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents. ___...-.....--- i; @) (1) 14 2.2 47.0 p 
27.4 and under 30.0 cents. - -__- poapgnennes apiena cn bglaesnen tage (1) 86 13. 6 >: 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents. -__--....-.----- + AEA 1 ATs On () 72 11.4 27.3 the Pi 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents_-____ Pte, be Se 26 OE eh AAS (‘) 183 29.0 56.3 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents...... ........-- SEE: ae PES (1) 12 1.9 we Lakes 
CS ER EEE, Ee SS (ae ae (1) 4 6 | 58.5 
40.0 and under 425 cents................ 190 89 8.9 199 31.6 | of the 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents. __......._.._--.. 456 21.3 30. 2 5 8 | 91. 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents. _.....-...-.---- 755 35.3 65.5 6 10 9. In 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents. -........-....-. 583 27.4 92.9 25 4.0 
50.0 cents and over.........-............. 152 71| 100.0 24 3.8 from ( 
QettlalLinen, and AB)-eldes 2, 137 | eee, eee 631 100. 0 | .. ® Tecelv) 


























——+_—_—_— iss. 


1 Less than Mo of | percent. cents 1 
Ss 


In view of the fact that the minimum rates of pay assigned by the the Pi 
code to the various regions applied to common labor only, it is sig: 97.3 pe 
nificant to note the changes in the data (based on 10 departments Lakes 
for this class of labor between 1933 and 1935. The increase in thf ®¢-te 
average hourly earnings for all districts combined was from 32.6 cents 
in 1933 to 44.9 cents in 1935, a gain of 12.3 cents, or 37.7 percent 
The effect of this rise upon the distribution, which may be seen [rom 
table 8, was to reduce the 4.1 percent earning under 25 cents (thi 
lowest code minimum for any region) in 1933 to none in 1935. | 
fact, whereas 97.3 percent of the common laborers received under 4! 
cents in 1933, there were only 9.8 percent in that group in 193/. 
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Table 8.—Distribution of Common Laborers in All Districts, by Average Hourly 
Earnings, 1933 and 1935 ! 









































1933 1935 
' | 
—— : . ? 7 | | 
es: Average hourly earnings Num- | g; Cumu-} Num- |g; Cumu- 
~ ber of Kew ey lative | ber of Simple | lative 
aor wage — “|percent-| wage |Percent| nor. 
patel earners| “8° age | earners 88° | centage 
~ Te | | | 2423 Ee SS ae, eae eee 
Tr 6 . State Sae see: seeeeer ees 29 -6 ie fh ROLES, MESES iccioasnden 
ll) EE ae 41 .9 4.1 MSR RE eee 
95.0 and under 27.5 cents... ..-...........--.........| 276 5.8 9.9 | 10 0.2 | 0. 2 
97.5 0k Sa crest esc wurrniatnsiversipintinisacaeninnn 221 4.6 14.5 53 | 1.1 | 1.3 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents............----.-------.---- g21| 17.1| 31.6 73 1.5 2.8 
#325 and under 35.0 cents_.............-.-.----------- | 1,415) 29.4 | 61.0 179| 3.6 } 4&4 
55.0 and Winer Ger GON non i oo oc ccecewecsecccccus 359 7.5 68. 5 13 | 3 | 6.7 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents.............................| 1,382] 238] 97.3 155| 3.1] 9.8 
74 (eao.0 and under 42.5 cents._..-- eee 69; 1.4/ 987 786 | 15.9 25.7 
go; mea? and under 45.0 cents. _.._...............-----.| 82 7| 9.4] 819) 166| 423 
0 45.0 and under 47.5 cents__.________- aiuietadiucaiiial 9 .2| 99.6) 1,435| 29.1] 71.4 
bn 475 and under 50.0 cents______- deh doo belie taalgsbbiiaacd 5 a 99.7 1,136 | 23.0] 94.4 
a Te 2 aera aa 14 | -3 | 100.0 276 | 5.6 | 100.0 
ey RE, ae ee a ee —— 4, 796 |  , J, ae | 4,935 | 100.0 |... 
‘The 1935 data relate only to the 10 departments covered in 1933. 
‘Includes 5 whose earnings were less than 15 cents. 
Uli The increases in average earnings per hour of common laborers 
« & between 1933 and 1935 by region (based on the data for 10 depart- 
~§ ments) were 60.8 percent in the Southern (from 22.7 to 36.5 cents), 
2 ff 47.0 percent in the Eastern (from 27.9 to 41.0 cents), 37.2 percent in 
rif the Pittsburgh (from 34.4 to 47.2 cents), and 36.0 percent in the Great 
siff Lakes and Middle West (from 34.4 to 46.8 cents) districts. The effect 
«ff of the above increases upon the district distributions is shown in table 
aiff 9. In the Southern district, the number earning under 25 cents dropped 
if from 60.3 percent in 1933 to none in 1935, with only 10.9 percent 
receiving under 30 cents in 1935 as compared with 95.2 percent in 
1933. In the Eastern district, the percentage paid less than 37.5 
cents was reduced from 91.8 in 1933 to none in 1935. The decrease in 
yy the the Pittsburgh district in the number earning under 40 cents was from 
is sic. 97.3 percent in 1933 to less than 1 percent in 1935, while in the Great 
rents) § Lakes and Middle West district it was from 96.7 percent in 1933 to 
in the One-tenth of 1 percent in 1935. 
) cents & 
reent. ; 
1 from 
s (them 
5. hh 
der 4 


a5. 
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Table 9.—Distribution of Common Laborers, by Average Hourly Earnings ang 
District, 1933 and 1935! 


[Based on 10 departments] 








Eastern district Pittsburgh district 





| “ 
| 1933 1935 1933 | 193: 




























































































Average hourly earnings | | : 
(in cents) —_ S . —_ 
Num-| Sim- Ba Num-) Sim- ig Num-| Sim- mai,.|Num- Sim- 
ber of| ple tive ber of| ple tive ber of | ple tive ber of | ple 
| wage | per- yer- | Wage | per- | er. wage per- r- | Wage | per- 
| earn- | cent- faa} earn- | cent- | baw earn- | cent- L--¥ earn- | cent 
| ers | ag@ | age | ers | age | age | °s | age age | rs | age 
= Pew a8 es Se, ae Pat © 
| | i 
20.0 and under 22.5.____- 1| 03] o3|...... Da a BSE CLE LE x. 
22.5 and under 25.0_______ 4 1.1 |? a ee ee ee ee eee ae 
26.0 and under 27.5.......| 144 | 37.9 | 30.3 j....../....../......| 62] 22] 22 }......)-.. 
27.5 and under 30.0.-.--.-| 153 | 40.2 | 79.5 |-.----|__-.-|-.-__- | 21 1.0] 3.2 i 
30.0 and under 32.5..-.-..| 43 | 11.3 | 90.8 |....-_|-.-_-- adenine | 456 | 18.9 | 22.1 1 
32.5 and under 35.0.......| 2] 5} 91.3 |-.-.--|-.-.--|_----.| 727 | 30.0 | 52.1 3 
35.0 and under 37.5____-- Be 2: °°) a me | TRS | 163] 6.8 | 58.9 1 
37.5 and under 40.0 _____- | 2] 7.4/90.2) 150 | 227/227] 927/ 384/973] 1] 
40.0 and under 42.5____._. 2 .6| 99.7 | 4341] 65.7/| 88.4), 35] 1.5 | 98.8 21 
42.5 and under 45.0____. -- 1 .3 100.0] 38| 58/942] 12] .5/ 993] 347 
45.0 and under 47.5____.- aoe erecccfeces--| 17] 26 | 96.8 | 6 .2| 99.5 | 846 | 44.3 
47.5 and under 50.0_____ ._|...-_. aoe Gout Te. Saree | 2 -1| 93.6] 554 | ‘ 
a, Se ee eee ——s 9} 14/1000) 10) .4 100.0) 132] 6.9 
Total..........-...| 380 | 100.0]_.___. | 660 |100.0 |____-- 2, 413 100. 0 |--—--|1, 907 1100.0 
| | | | | | 
| Great Lakes and Middle West district | Southern district 
1933 1935 1933 1935 
Average hourly earnings = ] | = ' 
(in cents — . | ai , ~~ 
, Num-| Sim- nt. |Num-| Sim- Le Num.-) Sim- Ae af Num-) Sim- |) 
berof| ple tive ber of | ple tive berof| ple | tive iberof| ple — 
wage | per- | hor. | wage! Per- | por. wage | per- | r. | Wage | per- 
earn- | cent- cent- | &2T- | cent-| cone. | earn: | cent- | cent- earn- | cent 
ers | a8@ | “age | ers | age age | °s e | age ers 
| ore | 
| | 
15.0 and under 20.6__...__|______|______ P+: Fe Very, are 2123 | 39.9 | 39.9 |_.____| 
20.0 and under 22.5... _...| 2; 0.1 __* SER SE Mere Re | 26) 8&4) 48.3 
22.5 and under 25.0.......|_...._|_..-__/__- i are Bese Bre | @yene t ons |...... = 
25.0 and under 27.5.__---. 7 .4 5 1/ 0.1] O01] 73 | 23.6] 83.9 9 | 
27.5 and under 30.0___.__- 10 .6 Lo ae ae -1} 35] 211.3 | 95.2 52 | 
30.0 and under 32.5___.._- ce of |) ) Se eee of 3 1.0 | 96.2 72 | 
32.5 and under 35.0__._-- 682 | 40.4 | 60.3 |....._|_.-._- >a 4 1.3 | 97.5 176 | 
35.0 and under 37.5__._._- &).* 6 * ) ee eee ot 3 1.0 | 98.5 12 | 
37.5 and under 40.0... ....| 426 | 25.1 | 96.7 |_.-.__j.____- i 1 .3 | 98.8 4 | 
40.0 and under 42.5______- 31 18 | 98.5 140 7.7 7.8 1 -3 | 99.1 191 | 
42.5 and under 45 0_____.- 17 1.0 | 99.5 | 429 | 23.7 | 31.5 2 -6 | 99.7 5 | 
45.0 and under 47.5______- 2 -1 | 99.6 566 | 31.2 | 62.7 1 .3 |100.0 6 | 
47.5 and under 50.0______- 3 -21 90.8 | 6848 | 30.3 | 93.0 |......]......}.2.... 22 
gS 4 .2 |100.0 gg gee = Th eal iad 8 
Total.......-----..|1, 694 |100.0 |_..__- 1,811 |100.0 |____.. 309 100.0 | = nl 557 |100. 0 





























1 The 1935 data relate only to the 10 departments covered in 1933. 
? Includes 5 whose earnings were less than 15 cents. 


Weekly Hours 


In 1935, the average weekly hours of male wage earners in al! 
districts of the iron and steel industry, based on the data for the 2! 
departments, amounted to 35.7. The averages differed very |ittle 
among the various districts, the figures being 36.2 in the Southier, 


hour; 
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35.0 in the Eastern, 34.9 in the Pittsburgh, and 36.8 in the Great 
Lakes and Middle West districts.* 

The code limited the workweek (with certain exemptions) to 48 
hours in any one week, with an average of 40 hours in any 6 months’ 
period. The effect of this provision is brought out in table 10, which 
shows the distribution of male employees according to weekly hours 
in 1935. Only 1.1 percent of the workers had a week in excess of 
48 hours, with 15.5 percent working over 40 and under 48 hours. 
On the other hand, the number of employees having a workweek of 
exactly 40 hours amounted to 40.9 percent. The remaining 42.5 
percent worked less than 40 hours, most of these working 24 and under 
40 hours. A more or less similar distribution was found in each of 
the four districts. 


Table 10.—Distribution of Male Wage Earners, by Weekly Hours and District, 



















































































1935 
[Based on 21 departments] 
All districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
. Cu- r | ao; Cu- Tt : Cu- 
, , F Num-| Sim- Num-); Sim- Num-| Sim- 
Weekly hours ber of| ple — ber of| ple — ber of| ple —_— 
wage | per- or. | Wage | per- yer- | Wage | per- r- 
earn- | cent- } 9 earn- | cent- pf earn- | cent- jf 
ers age age ers age age ers age age 
to ES, ee 4, 429 4.9 4.9 437 3.7 3.7 | 2, 108 5.6 5.6 
16 and under 24 hours. _...........-. 5, 486 6.1 11.0 950 8.1 11.8 | 2, 592 6.9 12.5 
24 and under 32 hours. .........___.. 10, 383 11.5 22.5 | 1, 667 14.2 26.0 | 4, 288 11.4 23.9 
32 and under 40 hours. _...._.______- 18, 057 20.0 42.5 | 2,738 23.4 49.4 | 8, 543 22. 6 46.5 
ES ea once /dt, O87 40.9 83.4 | 4, 233 36. 2 85. 6 |15, 239 40.3 86.8 
Over 40 and under 48 hours___._____| 4, 097 4.5 87.9 611 5.2 90.8 | 1, 465 3.9 90. 7 
i} = = er area 9, 960 11.0 98.9 904 Ft i 98.5 | 3, 106 8.2 98.9 
PEs «Sa ambaacanwiets 1, 035 1.1 | 100.0 173 1.5 | 100.0 417 1.1 100. 0 
ED Oe 90, 484 | 100.0 |_....._}11, 713 | 100.0 |_._....|37, 758 | 100.0 |.._.... 
Great Lakes and Middle West —— 
district Southern district 
Weekly hours . 
Number} Simple | Cumula-| Number} Simple | Cumula- 
of wage | percent- | tive per-| of wage | percent- | tive per- 
earners age centage | earners age centage 
}0 ea ee 1, 269 3.9 3.9 615 7.1 7.1 
16 and under 24 hours. _..............._-- 1, 463 4.5 8.4 481 5.5 12. 6 
24nd under 32 hours__...............--- 3, 650 11.3 19.7 778 9.0 21.6 
32 and under 40 hours__...............-.- 5, 382 16. 6 36.3 1, 394 16.1 37.7 
«.. 5. 222RRGURR IE Sea 14, 023 43.5 79.8 3, 542 40.7 78.4 
Over 40 and under 48 hours. _..........-- 1, 688 5.2 85.0 333 3.8 82. 2 
~~... aig EESHSTE 4, 457 13.8 98.8 1, 493 17.2 99. 4 
aS Sener nate 396 12 100.0 49 .6 100.0 
EES a Ae ee oe a 32, 328 oo ) a 8, 685 Sd ES oe 
; in all 
' th e 21 ' The 1935 averages for males in the 10 departments covered in 1933 were 35.8 hours for all districts com- 


bined, and 35.6 hours for the Southern, 34.2 hours for the Eastern, 35.6 hours for the Pittsburgh, and 36.5 
'V little hours for the Great Lakes and the Middle West districts. Similar data for these departments in 1933 are 
uu thern, hot available. However, since there were only 330 females reported in that year out of a total of 53,335 

Workers, the 1933 averages for males and females may be accepted as representing males for comparative 
purposes. These figures were 24.2 hours for the country as a whole, and 33.1 hours for the Southern, 25.1 
hours for the Eastern, 25.0 hours for the Pittsburgh, and 21.2 for the Great Lakes and Middle West districts. 
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The average hours per week in 1935 among the mechanical, ta¢. 
portation, and plant service occupations for all districts combin«< jy 
the 21 departments ranged from 31.8 for bricklayers to 40.) {y, 
carpenters. (See table 11.) Of the 28 occupational classes for \) \jch 
figures are shown, only 3 averaged below 35 and 2 above 40 hours 
By districts, the spread in average weekly hours was from 32.) fo; 
plant service workers to 41.3 for locomotive engineers in the Sout ier, 
from 28.1 for bricklayers’ helpers to 41.2 for firemen and wate; 
tenders in the Eastern, from 28.6 for bricklayers to 40.2 for machin. 
ists in the Pittsburgh, and from 35.6 for oilers and greasers to 42) 
for carpenters in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts.° 


Table 11.—Average Weekly Hours of Males in Mechanical, Transportation, and 
Service Work, by Occupation and District, 1935 


[Based on 21 departments] 

















| | 
| Great Lakes 
tatetata| astern Pittsburgh | and Mid- Si 
All districts | district district | dle West di 
| | district | 
|— aa 
Occupation y y | : lar 
— Aver- gy Aver- ae Aver- a Aver- oo Ay 
of age of age of age of age | of ‘ 
| wage x ol wage — wage <“B wage "iy | wagt ek 
earn- earn- earn- earn- - re! Carl 
ore hours ore hours ors hours ere seas non 
Ns | 194/38.3| 40] 37.3] 69| 37.1) 65|39.9| 2 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. -__............_-- 149 | 38.4 25 | 38.3 53 | 38.1 54 | 38.8 17 
it Sie ERE ae Relea, 7 35.9 (*) () 32 | 32.5 28 | 39.9 10 4 
CS SG Caen 550 | 31.8 57 | 33.2 | 271 | 28.6| 185 | 35.7 37 
Bricklayers’ helpers. .................- 286 | 33.9 35 | 28.1 | 111} 32.3] 115] 37.2 25 
ih igs eee 227 | 40.3 23 | 35.0 89 | 39.8 97 | 42.2 18 
Cranemen, miscellaneous.........._ _. \3, 121 | 35.7 337 | 35.0 |1,351 | 34.6 /|1, 146 | 37.0 287 
CN NE is a on cn ccncnciiccwcee 1, 656 | 37.5 157 | 34.3 634 | 37.2 737 | 38.2 128 
Rs RM ee 698 | 38.3 163 | 38.1 270 | 38.6 191 | 38.3 74 
Electricians’ helpers................_.- 135 | 35.4 16 | 36.6 44 | 31.8 46 | 36.1 29 
Engineers, locomotive............_..-- 538 | 34.6 56 | 35.0 | 258 | 30.6] 180 | 38.5 44 4 
pe ee 176 | 37.9 10 | 39.4 86 | 37.0 54 | 39.0 2¢ 
Firemen, locomotive--__............-- 102 | 38.9) @)}| 33 | 39.2 46 | 39.2 21 
Firemen and water tenders, power____| 427 | 37.6 33 | 41.2] 193 | 37.0] 128 | 38.0 7: 
Inspectors and repairmen, motors. _-_- 582 | 36.9 10 | 36.8 75 | 37.8 267 | 36.0 30 
Machinists__.......-.-- Ses eer eS 1, 195 | 38.9 166 | 37.1 409 | 40.2 556 | 38.4 64 
Machinists’ helpers. -.__-. PIE ee 253 | 37.1 41 | 36.0 46 136.7 | 156 | 37.4 10 
i a 1,175 | 38.0 177 | 39.7 465 | 36.3 454 | 39.0 79 
Millwrights’ helpers................._- 7 35. 2 92 | 38.1 349 | 33.5 207 | 36.6 61 
Oilers and greasers, equipment.__..__- 1, 156 | 35.0 116 | 37.3 | 454 | 34.2] 469 | 35.6 117 
0” ya eres 500 | 38.9 60 | 37.2 206 | 38.6 203 | 40.2 31 
py eee 207 | 37.9) () (‘) 100 | 36.9 87 | 39.1 16 
AR are oe re. ot oc ann weit 142 | 37.9 (*) (*) 59 | 38.9 55 | 36.8 19 
ETERS EO CRO 224 | 37.6 14 | 33.1 90 | 36.7 101 | 38.5 19 : 
FR Ter. Tar 330 | 40.1 28 | 39.5 153 | 38.8 98 | 42.1 51 4().4 
Service workers, plant_..............-- 721 | 35.8 94 | 33.0 | 317 | 34.6 | 265 | 38.7 45 | 32. 
Switchmen, locomotive__....._..._._-- 738 | 35.6 82 | 32.9] 331 | 32.9] 274] 38.9 51; 40.1 
WR at es nin cities. dictinn ated 446 | 37.8 66 | 35.1 162 | 37.4 174 | 38.7 44 Ai). 
































! Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 


Common laborers in the 21 departments for the country as a while 
worked an average of 32.2 hours per week in 1935.'° Among the 
district averages, the lowest was 29.4 hours in the Pittsburgh «rea 





® Comparable data for the 10 departments between 1933 and 1935 not available. 
1 The weekly hours of common laborers in the 10 departments covered in that year averaged |).', * 
compared with 32.5 in 1935. 
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and the highest 34.4 hours in the Eastern region. The averages 
in the Southern and the Great Lakes and Middle West districts were, 
respectively, 33.2 and 34.1 hours. 

The distribution of common laborers according to weekly hours 
in 1935 (see table 12) shows that for the country as a whole 20 percent 
worked under 24 hours. Slightly less than one-third had a work- 
week of 24 and under 40 hours. The largest group, 37.1 percent, 
were employed exactly 40 hours. Those having a week of over 40 


hours comprised 10 percent of the total, a large part of these working 


4 


{ 


| 


ee ee 


48 hours. In each of the four districts, the largest percentage of 
common laborers in any class were those working exactly 40 hours, 
with relatively few working in excess of that figure. 


Table 12.—Distribution of Common Laborers, by Weekly Hours and District, 
1935 


[Based on 21 departments] 
















































































All districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
Cu- . Cu- = Cu- 
Weekly hours Num- |simple| mula- | N2™- |simple| mula- | N°™- |simple| mula- 
ber of tiv ber of tiv ber of ; 
wage per- tive | wage | Per- ive | wage per- | tive 
earn- | C&Dt | Per- | garn- | CeMt- | Per- | garn. | Cemt- | per- 
ers age | cent- ers age cent- ers age cent- 
age . age age 
ig | 78 1.3 1.3 8 0.9 0.9 5 1.8 1.8 
8 and under 16 hours..............-- 496 8.1 9.4 49 5.7 6.6 235. 9.5 11.3 
16 and under 24 hours..........-_..- 651 10.6 20.0 75 8.7 15.3 359 14.5 25.8 
24 and under 32 hours............-.-.- 855 14.0 34.0 93 10.7 26.0 449 18. 1 43.9 
» 32 and under 40 hours..-......._.-.- 1, 154 18.9 §2.9 142 16.5 42.5 589 23.8 67.7 
GRE, Peay st 2, 267 37.1 90.0 389 44.8 87.3 691 27.9 95. 6 
Over 40 and under 48 hours_--.._--- 195 3.2 | 93.2 56 6.5 | 93.8 38 1.5 97.1 
SORE Se ne GS Ses Fes FS 402 6.6 99.8 48 5.5 99.3 69 2.8 99.9 
ROU Gla easnecesednccconvanass 15 -2 | 100.0 6 .7 | 100.0 3 -1 | 100.0 
ei eiinivnciabaadapnmelnis 6,113 | 100.0 |....... 867 | 100.0 |_....-- | 2,478 | 100.0 |.-..... 
Great Lakes and Middle West Satet 
district Southern district 
Weekly hours 
Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number; Simple | Cumula- 
of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | percent- | tive per- 
earners age centage | earners age centage 
TR 21 1.0 1.0 4 0.6 0.6 
8 and under 16 hours..................... 149 7.0 8.0 63 10.0 10.6 
16 and under 24 hours..................-- 171 8.0 16.0 46 7.3 17.9 
24 and under 32 hours...................- 262 12 3 28.3 51 8.1 26.0 
32 and under 40 hours.................... 310 14.5 42.8 112 17.7 43.7 
i... TL 886 41.4 84.2 301 47.7 91.4 
Over 40 and under 48 hours...._........- 88 4.1 88.3 13 2.1 93. 5 
_. ” a 244 11.4 99. 7 41 6.5 100. 0 
OWN I cecccncecasecccessceses 6 3 EE ck SRS SN Nee 
I oivcoccoccncescesensoie 2, 137 | er ren 631 | ae 
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Weekly Earnings 


The male wage earners in the 21 departments for all districts coy, 
bined earned on the average $24.30 per week in 1935." On a distriey 
basis the averages amounted to $23.15 in the Southern distric; 
$21.94 in the Eastern district, $24.12 in the Pittsburgh area, an( 
$25.68 in the Great Lakes and Middle West region.” 

The distribution of male employees according to weekly earning; 
in the 21 departments in 1935, which is presented in table 13, shows 
that for all districts combined 11.2 percent earned under $12, 153 
percent $12 and under $18, 28.8 percent $18 and under $24, 207 
percent $24 and under $30, 15.4 percent $30 and under $40, and §| 
percent $40 and over. On a district basis the number receiving 
under $12 formed 16.6 percent in the South, 12.1 percent in both the 
Eastern and Pittsburgh regions, and only 8.5 percent in the Crea; 
Lakes and Middle West area. The percentages paid $12 and under 
$24 were 54.5 in the Eastern, 44.5 in the Pittsburgh, 42.2 in the Creat 
Lakes and Middle West, and 42.4 in the Southern districts. Thos 
earning $24 and under $40 were 40.3 percent in the Great Lakes and 
Middle West, 35.6 percent in the Pittsburgh, 31.9 percent in the 
Southern, and 28.3 percent in the Eastern districts. Lastly, the per 
centages receiving $40 and over amounted to 9.1 in the Southern, 
9.0 in the Great Lakes and Middle West, 7.8 in the Pittsburgh, and 
5.1 in the Eastern districts. 

The average earnings per week by occupational classes for the 2! 
departments in 1935 appear in table 14. The spread for all districts 
combined was from $17 for bricklayers’ helpers to $34.03 for rol 
turners. The latter occupation also had the highest average in eac 
district, while the former occupation showed the lowest average in 
three districts, the lowest average in the South being for plant service 
workers.® 





®* Comparable data for the 10 departments between 1933 and 1935 not available. 

11 The 1935 average for males in the 10 departments in the country as a whole amounted to $24.76, which 
is only 8 cents greater than the average for males and females combined. In view of this, the 1933 average 
of $11.71 may be accepted as representative of males only, even though it includes the earnings of a sm! 
number of females. No comparable data for males in 1933 are available. 

12 The district averages for males in 1935 for the 10 departments were $20.87 in the Southern, $21.12 in the 
Eastern, $25.00 in the Pittsburgh, and $25.94 in the Great Lakes and Middle West. The 1933 distric! 
averages for males and females were $13.19 in the Southern, $10.77 in the Eastern, $12.55 in the Pittsburg, 
and $10.60 in the Great Lakes and Middle West. 
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13.—Distribution of Male Wage Earners, by Weekly Earnings and District, 





Eastern district 


Pittsburgh di 


strict 
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Weekly earnings | te |Simple} ‘ re | Num- |Simple ma Num- |Simple “ative 
| per- | per- ber of | per- per- ber of per- per- 
vs rhers; age | age earners) age age earners age age 

tiene | j | 
Under $4 ae 1,540) 17] 17 172 1.5 15| 664 1.8! 18 
a and under $6... .. | 1, 652 Ls 3.5 132 11} 26 760 20}; 38 
$6 and under $8-- - - - 11,946] 22] 5.7] 304 26| 5.2| 899| 24| 62 
$8 and under $10-__- .| 2,192 2.4 8.1 399 3.4 8.6 932 2. 5 | 8.7 
$10 and under $12______. .| 2,823; 3.1] 112] 412) 3.5] 121/ 1,282] 3.4] 121 
$)2 and under $14- _-_- 3, 258 3.6 14.8 679 5.8 17.9 | 1, 245 3.3 | 15. 4 
¢14 and under $16- _| 4,947 5.5 | 20.3 | 1,065 9.1 | 27.0 | 1,986 5.3 20.7 
$16 and under $18____- _| 6, 025 6.7 | 27.0] 1,405 | 12.1| 39.1] 2 289 6.1 26,8 
$18 and under $20. _| 8,872 9.7 | 36.7] 1,207] 10.4) 49.5 | 3,8387| 10.2| 237.0 
$0 and under $22. . _| 8, 428 9.3 | 46.0 | 1,039 8.9 | 58.4 | 3,561 9.4| 46.4 
$22 and under $24 8, 921 9.8 | 55.8 959 8.2) 66.6 | 3,897 | 10.2 56. 6 
$24 and under $26.______- | 7, 287 8.1] 63.9 782 6.7 | 73.313,0385| 80] 646 
$26 and under $28_.______- | 6, 233 6.9 | 70.8 640 §.5 | 78.8 | 2,711 7.2 71.8 
$28 and under $30__ | 5, 160 5.7| 76.5 553 4.7| 83.5/2132! 5.6 77.4 
$30 and under $32_____. _| 4,414 4.9| 81.4 444 3.8 | 87.3/1,772| 47] 82.1 
$32 and under $34___. _| 3,201 3.5 | 84.9 310 2.6 | 89.9 1,299 3.4| 85.5 
$34 and under $36. 2, 606 29\| 87.8 225 19} 91.8 | 1,125 3.0} 88.5 
$36 and under $38 | 2,062 2.3) 90.1 223 1.9 93.7 790 | 2.1 90. 6 
'$38 and under $40__.- 1, 595 1.8] 919 146 1.2) 94.9 591 1.6 | 92. 2 
$40 and under $44. 2, 397 2.6) 94.5 213 18/| 96.7) 950 2.5) 94.7 
$44 and under $48____- | 1,364 15| 96.0 122 1.0| 97.7 555| 1.5) 96.2 
$48 and under $52... __. -| 875 | 1.0] 97.0 83 -7| 9.4] 333) .9| 97.1 
$52 and under $56.______ | 716 8 | 97.8 61 -5| 98.9| 273| .7] 97.8 
$56 and under $60._____ ..| 501 .6 | 98.4 34 .3| 99.2) 204] .5| 98.3 
$60 and under $68___ | 694 8] 99.2 64 -5| 99.7 298 8) 99.1 
$68 and over_._._- 765 .8 | 100.0 40 .3 | 100.0 338 .9 | 100.0 
ea 190, 484 | 100.0 |__----. 111,713 | 100.0 |_..._.. 7,758 | 100.0 |.....-- 
— a a ee \a0 | | 
Great Lakes and Middle = 
West district | Southern district 
Weekly earning | | 
| Number | Simple Cumula- | Number | Simple | Cumula- 
| of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage tery | tive per- 
| earners age centage earners | centage 
; | 
ok Se eee 399 1.3 1.2 | 305 | 3.5 3.5 
and under $6_.........._.. phe teed 538 1.7 2.9 222 | 2.6 | 6. 1 
$} and under $8_____- =e 514 1.6 4.5 229 2.6 | 8.7 
.. spe reeess 518 1.6 6.1 343 3.9 | 12.6 
_ | agg R 780 2.4 8.5 349 | 4.0 | 16. 6 
$12and under $14..._..................| 754 23 10.8 580 | 6.7 | 23.3 
$l4 and under $16......__._____. _.| 1,286 4.0 14.8 610 | 7.0 | 30.3 
$16 and under $18. -| 1, 583 4.9 19.7 748 8.7 | 39. 0 
$18 and under $20....________ -.| 3,316 10.3 30.0 512 | 5.9 | 44.9 
$20 and under $22...____ a) Se 9.7 39.7 697 | 8.0 | 2.9 
|$22 and under $24................- ____. | 36538 11.0 50.7 527 | 6.1 | 59. 0 
$24 and under $26 _. ..| 2,899 9.0 59.7 571 | 6.6 | 65. 6 
$26 and under $28......... ty 2, 377 7.4 67.1 505 | 5.8 71.4 
$28 and under $30... 2, 043 6.3 73.4 432 | 5.0 | 76.4 
$30 and under $32. _ ine 1, 884 5.8 79.2 314 | 3.6 | 80. 0 
$32 and under $34.................... 1' 269 3.9 83.1 333 | 3.8 83.8 
$34 and under $36... aka 1, 041 3.2 86. 3 215 | 2.5 86. 3 
$36 and under $38.......____- oS 839 2.6 88. 9 210 2.4 88.7 
= $38 and under $40................______.. 666 2.1 91.0 192 2.2 90.9 
$40 and under $44_- As 979 3.0 94.0 255 2.9 93.8 
$44 and under $48. - 542 1.7 95. 7 145 | 1.7 95. 5 
$48 and under $52. . 357 1.1 96.8 102 | 1.2 96.7 
$52 and under $56............... _._. 207 9 97.7 85 | 1.0 97.7 
= $56 and under $60... = sss 207 6 98.3 56 6 98.3 
B $60 and under $68..............._._..___. 267 8 99. 1 65 | A 99. 0 
= $68 and over..........___- LI 304 9 100.0 83 1.0 100.0 
Tee , 32,328| 100.0|....__. 8, 685 | 9 ae 
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Table 14.—Average Weekly Earnings of Males in Mechanical, Transportation, 
and Service Work, by Occupation and District, 1935 






{Based on 21 | departments} 














| Great Lakes 








































| Amaistriets | Hastern | Pittsburgh | ana Middle | °)\e 
| ; West district viet 
Ey | 
Occupation | neon] , | A ver- |, Aver | . A ver- \ 
Num- age Num-|} age Num ome |}Num- “age N Ver 
ber of} J oar. | berof| oo | berof, a | berof) oan | be * 
wage | or | wage | _ wage | = wage — Ww ‘fe 
—¥ earn- | ®°D-| earn. — earn- wee earn- |“! 
; | ings | | ings | ings | “” | ings 
Coe ekoe Tit ool Cie 
Blacksmiths ed 194 |$26.92 | 40 |$24.13 | 69 |$27.47 | 65 {$28.32 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 7 ne _-| 149] 19.67) 25 17.76 | 53 | 20.26) 54) 20.94 
Boilermakers____. ‘ ee 73 24.89 (1) (1) | 32 | 23.75 | 28 97.79 
Bricklayers____- pend aed etl 550 | 27.60 185 | 31.38 
Bricklayers’ helpers... _.._-__- .| 286 | 17.00 35 | 12.22 | 111 | 16.63 | 115 | 19.23 


57 | 22.00 | 271 | 25.47 | 
| 
} 





Carpenters. 227 | 26.81 


23 | 22.51 | 



























































Cranemen, miscellaneous._______- 13,121 | 21.73 | 337 | 19.64 [1,351 | 20.85 |1,146 | 23.44 | 2 
Crane followers...........--- --}1,656 | 20.22 | 157 | 15.94) 634 | 19.44 737 | 21.81 

_| 698 | 26.11 | 163 | 23.91 | 270 | 27.24 | 191 | 26.43 
Electricians’ helpers. __- | 135 | 19.26} 16] 16.60) 44] 1809] 46 | 20.27 | 
Engineers, locomotive _- .. 538 | 25.31; 56] 20.58; 258 | 22.89] 180! 29.79 
Engineers, power-_- | 176 | 26.57 | 10 | 25.84 | 86 | 26.07 | 54 | 27.83 
Firemen, locomotive... - | 102 | 23.91 (‘) (1) | 33 | 28.06 | 46 | 25.53 | 
Firemen ‘and water tenders, power . | 427 | 22.00 33 | 20.69 | 193 | 22.81 | 128 | 22.38 | 
Inspectors and repairmen, motors._| 582 | 25. 99 10 | 22.61 275 | 25.96 | 267 | 26.49 | 
ee -|1,195 | 28.43 | 166 | 25.24 | 409 | 30.20 | 556 | 28.30) ¢ 
Machinists’ helpers - | 253 | 19.83 41 | 16.55 46 | 20.77 | 156 | 20.82 | 
Millwrights_- -|1,175 | 25.78 | 177 | 25.95 | 465 | 23.88 | 454 | 27.91 | 
Millwrights’ helpers. 709 | 19.63 | 92 | 22.25 | 349] 18.53 | 207 | 21.18 
Oilers and greasers, equipment. 1,156 | 18.78 | 116 | 18.83 454 | 18. 56 169 | 19.53 
a ince. | 500 | 25.70 | 60 | 23.53 | 206 | 26.12 | 203 | 26.69 
Pipe fitters’ helpers. -| 207 | 20.24] () | @) | 100} 20.27| 87 | 20.56 
RC a: | 142] 2245) (1) | (1) 59 | 23.14 | 55 | 21.89 
RRA 224 | 22.33 | 14/ 18.96| 90) 22.07] 101 | 22.18 
Roll turners.________- __| 330 | 34.03 | 28 | 28.80! 153 | 33.87) 98 | 36.05 
Service workers, plant. - | 721 | 17.15 | 94) 14.16 | 317] 17.01 | 265 | 19.25 | 
Switchmen, locomotive | 738 | 23.63 | 82] 16.96 | 331 | 22.33 | 274 | 27.27 
Welders. ____.. | 446 23 | 162 | 25.86 | 174] 27.15) 4 





| 25.96 | 66 | 22. 23 | | 
aie - ms 5 










! Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 


The average weekly earnings of common laborers for the 21 depart- 
ments amounted to $14.48 in March 1935." In the Southern district, 
common laborers earned an average of only $12.21 per week. Low 
as this average was, it was only $3.69 less than the highest, $15.\\l 
in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. In the Eastern district, 
common laborers earned an average of $14.29, which was slightly 
more than that of $13.91 in the Pittsburgh area. 

The distribution of common laborers according to weekly earning 
in the 21 departments is shown in table 15. For the country as 
whole, approximately one-third earned under $12, another third $!- 
and under $18, and the remainder $18 and over, with very few worker 
earning as much as $24. The distributions by district vary col 
siderably. In the Southern district, where the average was tlhe 
lowest, 42.0 percent earned less than $12, as compared with 22. 















percent in the Eastern, 26.3 percent in the Great Lakes and Midile 
West, and 38.9 percent in the Pittsburgh areas. The percentages 
receiving $12 and under $18 amounted to 49.9 in the Southern, §:.! 

















18 The average weekly earnings of common laborers in 1933 for the 10 departments covered in t! 
were only $6.42. This figure may be compared with $14.59 in the same departments in 1935. 
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‘or tation J in the Eastern, 23.5 in the Great Lakes and Middle West, and 29.8 
in the Pittsburgh regions. Lastly, the number paid $18 and over 
was only 8.1 percent in the South and 14.0 percent in the East, as 

Sitio, [compared with 50.2 and 31.3 percent, respectively, in the Great 

e’ Byakes and Middle West and the Pittsburgh districts. 

Nun. “i rable 15.—Distribution of Common Laborers, by Weekly Earnings and District, 

0 f a 1935 

~ onl {Based on 21 departments] 

All districts | Eastern district | Pittsburgh district 
4 
“4.37 Weekly earnings Num-! Sim- |Cumu- Num-| Sim- ‘Cumu- Num-| Sim- |Cumu- 
wee berof, ple | lative| berof| ple | lative| berof| ple | lative 
( wage | per- | per- | wage | per- | per- | wage | per- | per- 
ss earn- | cent- | cent- | earn- | cent- | cent- | earn- | cent- | cent- 
9 ers age age ers age age ers | age age 
—_—<&£@-. ° ——————— _ | 
Mr nder $4... veceeeee-ee-eeee---]| 475| 7.8| 78] 45] 52| 52] 232] 94] 9.4 
Mies and under $8... ----__- ‘| 586} 9.6! 17.4] 58] 68] 120] 313| 126| 220 
; fess and under $10__...__- -| 28| 3.9] 21.3 66 7.6 19.6 | 54; 2.2) 24.2 
iy MegiO and under $12. ___. ...-----| 690] 11.3] 326 29| 3.3] 22.9| 364] 14.7/ 38.9 
() Ra fmsizand under $14--------.-----_-] 383) 6.3) 389) 96) na) 340) 81) 33) 422 
bone MRS and under $16. -- __....| 836] 13.7| 526] 171] 19.7| 53.7| 407] 16.4) 58.6 
ty ite egi6 and under $18... ===. 882 | 14.3] 66.9/ 270) 323) 86.0) 250) 10.1) 68.7 
~, sts RSIS and under $20__- 1,422) 23.2] 90.1) 86) 9.9| 95.9] 609) 245! 93.2 
h) ip 20 and under $24_. ROPE ee:” 517 8.5 | 98.6 2 | 3.2) 99.1 | 41 | 5.7 98. 9 
li; \¢ ged and over... 3 | 84 | 1.4 | 100.0 s8| .9 | 100.0} 27| 1.1] 100.0 
+ a Total... e --.| 6,113 | 100.0 |_...._- 867 | 100.0 |... | 2,478 | 100.0 |_..._.- 
| 3 ne 7 = 
ie | Great Lakes and Middle Sotet 
rae) | West district Southern district 
1 7. Weekly earnings | ] 
Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number} Simple | Cumula- 
| of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | percent- | tive per- 
| earners age centage | earners age | centage 
di Par ieee 21) |) Nt 90! | 188 6.5 6.5 60 9.5 9.5 
district, Mee and under $8... __. 151 7.1 13. 6 63 10. 0 19.5 
B® $8 and under $10___- proqnerceasel 37 1.7 15.3 81 12.8 32.3 

<. Low(gbl0and under $12....-- 2-222 236 11.0 26. 3 61 9.7 42.0 

e icend wAMA..-._.........-..--- 47 2.2 28. 5 159 25.2 67.2 

$15.90, Beis and under $16_....-.-...--_.-_--..... 223 10. 4 38.9 35 5.5 72.7 

"16 and under $18_....__- ’ 232 10.9 49.8 121 19. 2 91.9 

district, fe $88 and under $20. _—- “| 715 33.4 83. 2 12 | 1.9 93.8 

#20 and under $24. ; 324 15.2 98. 4 24 | 3.8 97.6 

slightly #2! and over... -| 34 16] 100.0 15 | 2.4 100. 0 

i eo Sa e nd Tare 631 | 100.0 |.......- 
q a “ & dele a eed: tee 

earnings i 

try asi Female Wage Earners 

. g fs) 4 , 

bird $I: Average Hourly Earnings 

workes 0 

sry core |e nature of the work performed in iron and steel plants does not 

was the lend itself to the employment of woman workers except in the assort- 

ith 22.9 2g section of the tin-plate department. In 1935, out of a total of 

Middle 8121 wage earners in 21 departments, only 637 female employees 

centazee “ere found. Of that number 610, or 96 percent, were in the tin-plate 
arn. 631, eePartment. The occupation of assorters included 540, or nearly 
=? “sf 

90 percent of the females employed in that department. In 1933, 
in that yea 





‘but of a total of 53,335 wage earners in 10 departments, only 330 
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were females. Furthermore, all of these were found in the tin-)lat, 
department, the occupation of assorters covering 295, or nearly 4 
percent of the total. 

The average hourly earnings of the 637 female plant workers jy 
1935 amounted to 41.6 cents, as compared with 30.1 cents for th, 
330 in 1933, an increase of 38.2 percent. The distribution of thes: 
employees according to average hourly earnings shows that, whereas 
59.1 percent earned less than 30 cents in 1933, only 0.9 percent wer 
in that group in 1935. Those paid 30 and under 40 cents amounte) 
to 24.1 percent in 1935, as against 36.4 percent in 1933. On the 
other hand, 75.0 percent received 40 cents and over in 1935, 9s 
compared with 4.5 percent in 1933. 

Female assorters in 1935 were paid an average of 41.1 cents pe 
hour. These earnings had risen from 29.4 cents in 1933, a gain of 
39.8 percent. 

Weekly Hours 


The average hours per week of female wage earners in 1935 wer 
36.2. According to the distribution, 18.4 percent worked less than 
32 hours, and 5.5 percent over 40 hours. This left 76.1 percent work- 
ing from 32 to 40 hours, inclusive, most of whom had a workweek of 
exactly 40 hours." 

In 1935, assorters had average weekly hours of 36.3, as compared 
with 39.0 in 1933. 

Weekly Earnings 


The average weekly earnings of female plant workers were $15.0) 
in 1935. The distribution shows that 19.3 percent earned under 
$12, and only 7.4 percent $18 and over. The remaining 73.3 percent 
received $12 and under $18." 

In 1935, assorters received an average of $14.92, which represents 
an increase of 30 percent over the 1933 average of $11.50. 


Office Employees 


IN ADDITION to the 91,121 wage earners of both sexes reported in 
the 21 departments, the 1935 data also cover 1,134 male and 37! 
female office employees.'® No information was collected on the 
earnings and hours of office employees in former years. 


Male Workers 


In 1935 the average hourly earnings of male office workers for tle 
country as a whole amounted to 75.1 cents. The distribution 0! 
employees according to average hourly earnings shows that 104 





14 Comparable data for 1933 are not available. 
% Excluding auditors, chief accountants, salesmen, supervisory and clerical forces in genera! 


supervisory and clerical forces in plant offices not directly chargeable to the departments schedu!« |, 2% 


some higher plant office supervisory employees whose salaries were carried on private rolls. 
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N-plate FE percent received under 50 cents and a like percentage $1 and over. 
arly 0 [phe latter group was not confined altogether to supervisory workers, 
»s 9.0 percent of the nonsupervisory employees had earnings of $1 
Kors in [and over. The group receiving 50 to 75 cents constituted 42.8 per- 
for the Ment, as compared with 36.4 percent earning 75 cents and under $1. 
f these Male office employees averaged 38.9 hours per week in 1935. A 
Vlicreas FEdistribution of the workers shows that 50.5 percent worked a week 
it Were fof exactly 40 hours, and an additional 19.7 percent one of over 40 
lounted Hours. The remainder, 29.8 percent, worked a week of less than 
On the {R40 hours. Of this latter group, very few had less than 4 days, or 32 
935, as pours, of work. 
The average weekly earnings of male office employees amounted 
nts per to $29.24 in 1935. The distribution of employees shows that 15.1 
cin of [percent received less than $20, and 11.6 percent $40 and over. The 
number paid $20 and under $30 amounted to 43.2 percent, compared 
vith 30.1 percent with earnings of $30 and under $40. 


35 were Female Workers 
ss than 
t work. The 371 female office employees earned an average of 53.6 cents per 


week of (pnour in 1935. About one-third of the women received less than 45 
ents, another one-third 45 and under 55 cents, and the remaining 

mpared ‘one-third 55 cents and over. 
In 1935 the female office workers averaged 39.0 hours per week. 
Only 2.4 percent of the women worked less than 32 hours, and none 
worked as much as 48 hours. The most important group were those 








Samay orking exactly 40 hours, as 58.2 percent had a week of that length. 
L under Bir remaining 39.4 percent fell into two groups, namely, 15.1 percent 
perce Hv ith hours of over 40 and under 48, and 24.3 percent with hours of 32 
and under 40. 
resets The average weekly earnings of female office workers amounted to 
$20.87 in 1935, which was $8.37 less than that received by males. 
The distribution of employees shows that approximately one-third 
_ fof the women were paid less than $18 per week and another third $18 
orted in ‘and under $22. The remaining one-third received $22 and over. 
ind 37] Only four employees in this latter group had weekly earnings of 
on the $40 and over. 
for the 
ition of 


at 104 
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Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in Air 
Transportation 


URTHER appraisal of existing limitations of air pilots’ ay, 
copilots’ flight-hours and of the possible need for other limitations 
including total hours on duty and mileage, an adequate system of 
training and further licensing of ground-service employees in th 
interests of safety, the establishment of permanent machinery {p; 
the collection of labor statistics, and the development of machinery 
and procedures for collective bargaining in the industry are recon. 
mended in a recent report by the Federal Coordinator of Transports. 
tion,’ from which the following data are taken. 
The recommendations are based on a detailed study of all availabl. JR" 
sources of information pertaining to scheduled domestic air trans °° 
portation.?. The study was “part of a broad survey intended, among P*" 
other things, to throw light on competitive relationships in sever and 
branches of domestic transportation and to lay the basis for such BP 
suggestions for legislation on such action as might be required in the ee" 
public interest, particularly with respect to safety.”’ Similar studies V 
have also been made or are under way in motor bus and truck, water, 193 
and petroleum-pipe-line transportation, as well as a general compara. pbast 
tive study of rail transportation. The report under review cover fig! 
the duties, licensing, hours, and mileage of the flight personne!: the Gor 
pay rates and earnings of the flight personnel; the hours and earning 
of the ground-service personnel; the relation of flight-hours and mile- 
age to fatigue; wage controversies and collective bargaining in the 
industry; and conclusions and suggestions in regard to these subjects 


span 
mile 
war 
Air 
in | 
Hours, Mileage, Pay Rates, and Earnings of Flight Personnel wot 
C 


Arter the termination of Government operation of the air-mai i 


service in 1927, pilots’ flight-hours increased considerably, froim a 
average of about 43 per month during the period of Government 
operation to 85.5 in July 1933. No data are available as to mileage 
flown for any period previous to July 1933, but in that month: the 





1 United States, Federal Coordinator of Transportation: Hours, Wages, and Working Condi 
Scheduled Air Transportation, Washington, 1936; also Senate Document No. 208, 74th Cong., 2d » 

2 The first comprehensive field survey of wages and hours in commercial air transportation was 1: 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1931 (in its Bulletin No. 575). The data obtained covered the month0! 
October, embracing 95 percent of the total number of employees in the industry. In 1933, at the re jues' 
and with the cooperation of the Federal Coordinator, the Bureau made another field survey, which © 
the month of July and included approximately 98 percent of the workers (see Monthly Labor |\evit", 
March 1934, pp. 647-664). While these surveys, especially the 1933 study, constituted the chi: 
of factual data concerning wages and hours which were used in the Federal Coordinator’s report, infor a! 
collected by the N. R. A. through a mail questionnaire from the members of the Air Line Pilots’ \ss0' 
tion in 1933, the testimony before a fact-finding committee appointed in connection with an arbitra! 00 
before the National Labor Board in 1933, current data on pilots’ hours and wages furnished the Coor !:13'" 
by the airlines, etc., were also utilized. 
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mileage was 9,919 for the 462 pilots included in the field study of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.* It is reasonable to assume that, due to 
the increased efficiency of both the ground and flight equipment, this 
average increased even more than the average flying hours per month. 
Information obtained by the N. R. A. from members of the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association showed that in July 1933 pilots were averaging 54 
minutes of required ground duty for every 60 minutes of flying time.‘ 


ir 


ts’ and 
tations. 
stem of 
» the Pay Rates and Earnings of Flight Personnel 
th Ix JuLy 1933 the average earnings of the 462 pilots for whom data 
were obtained amounted to $621.33, which was at the rate of $7.25 
per flight-hour or 6.3 cents per mile. The range was considerable, 
1.7 percent earning less than $150 and 7.1 percent more than $1,000 
during the month, with 23.2 percent, or the largest single group, 
receiving between $600 and $750. Those in the employ of com- 
panies with mail contracts averaged $644.36 (or $7.52 per flight-hour 
and 6.6 cents per mile), as compared with only $264.47 (or $3.07 
per flight-hour or 2.3 cents per mile) for those in companies without 
mail contracts. 

When the Bureau of Labor Statistics made its survey in the fall of 
1931, the prevailing method of wage payment consisted of a monthly 
ies basic rate, plus mileage varying with the hazard of the terrain of 

para ; . 

- cover fy fight—a method which had been carried over from the days of 
Government operation. By July 1933, however, a number of com- 
panies, while retaining the monthly basic rate, had changed from the 
mileage to the flight-hour or trip-hour® system, and shortly after- 
wards all of the larger carriers of mail had adopted this change. The 
Air Line Pilots’ Association immediately charged that each increase 
in the speed of the equipment used under the flight-hour system 
would mean an automatic reduction in its members’ earning capacity. 
On October 1, 1933, five of the largest mail carriers adopted a 
uniform pay scale, which consisted of the following: 


1. Initial basic pay of $1,600 per year, to be increased $200 for each year of 
rvice up to a maximum of $3,000 per vear. 

2. Additional pay per flight-hour, as follows: 

Flight speed (miles per hour) of— Day Night 

I TS ORS © PR SEGAL SE Oe oye ee $4. 00 $6. 00 

i AR a Sas ob cbinn bene eniow 4. 20 6. 20 

Ne an a a eee cus bed amretie aR 6. 40 


chinery 
recom: 


isporta- 


Vallable 
r trans. 
, among 
several 
or such 
d in the 
studies 


'y Water, 


nel; the 
PaArnings 
nd mile. 
ry in the 


ul jects, 
l 


air-mail 
from an 
arnment 
mileage 
mth the 
pnditions a 


vy 2d sess 


was made by 


he ath , TE ee ee DI. dine Chae 4. 60 6. 60 
game 176 to 200... __- Ret d hs rics CUBES dei - 480 6. 80 
tie EET ee —— ---e=, £0 7. 00 





chie! source 
, informatio 
lots’ Assoc 


* By way of contrast, the findings of the N. R. A. for July 1933, based on reports from 311 members of 
he Air Line Pilots’ Association, indicate an average of 93 flight-hours and 10,795 miles of flight. These 
igher figures are due to the smaller coverage of the N. R. A. report, which included a greater proportion 
yitrat on cae {full-time pilots. 

Coordinate ‘ This ratio is higher than that derived from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data, based upon an exam! 
ation of pay-roll records and conferences with various company officials. 

_ ' The number of hours the trip should take, as estimated by the management on the basis of past experi- 
hee, the pilot being paid for that time irrespective of the actual flight-hours consumed. 
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One of the companies also provided for a bonus varying wi(|) ¢}, J 2U2! 
character of the terrain and according to whether day or night {lying MR re¢° 
was involved. The other companies, however, abandoned all | rrain 
bonuses. 

The adoption of this scale and the speeding up of plane sehod les S. 


led to a wage controversy. The pilots proposed payment on thy MB of t 


mileage basis, with initial base pay of $1,800 per year plus $20) {fo I chat 
each year of service up to $3,000, and an additional rate per mile of JR py 1 
4 cents during the day and 7 cents at night for flat terrain and 5 cons: I dire 
during the day and 9 cents at night for hazardous terrain; they py. T 


posed, also, that each individual’s flying time any 1 month shovy)i J wor 


be limited to 80 hours or 10,000 miles. The matter was carried to tle JJ emy 

National Labor Board which announced its decision on May 10, 134. per 

as follows: per 

1. Initial basic pay of $1,600 a year, to be increased $200 for each vear of 60 1 

service up to $3,000. hou 

2. Additional pay per flight-hour, as follows: ‘for 

Flight speed (miles per hour) of— Day Night and 
Under 125__-__-- al I a Sa eer, $6. 00 

125 to 139______- ee oleeieehed sued aie bite. 1 6. 30 g Star 

eg a ag OF ARS 6. 60 of € 

o tS Dees dp teG dich oes CURA ad od 4. 60 6. 90 rece 

175 to 199______- hey FE pe ON a me 4. 80 7, 20 incl 

ee Gee ent ees banc coknda Vien cunll'd 5. 00 7. 50 con 

3. Additional pay per mile for monthly mileage flown,' as follows: rem 

Cent F 

Ri Rs cen tel canines ovemendvinsshaoss 2 _ 

Ca oe ip eet a ee ee Y 

12,000 miles and over_......-..-.------ biti, ieee the 

4. Maintenance of existing differentials (as of Oct. 1, 1933) for flying ove fi ven 

hazardous terrain. con 


| per 
frol 
Festi 
was 
bof | 


‘had 


The effect of this decision was to raise considerably the earnings 0! 
pilots. According to an inquiry made by the Coordinator, covering 
October 1935, in which information was received from 15 compunies 
employing 454 pilots, their average earnings increased to $603.!) 
per month and $8.97 per flight-hour, representing gains of 6.9 ané 
23.7 percent, respectively, as compared with July 1933. The Octobe 
1935 average for mail-carriers was $668.48 per month (a gain of 3. 
percent) and $9.02 (an increase of 19.9 percent) per flight-hour, 
while for non-mail-carriers it was $373.27 (a gain of 41.1 percent & pay 
per month and $6.24 (an increase of 103.3 percent) per hour. 3 

Copilots have always been paid a straight monthly salary, regart- 
less of the hours worked or miles flown. The 210 copilots included 
in the July 1933 field survey earned an average of $226.81 for tli 
month or $1.82 per hour on duty. The mileage flown by them we 
not available at that time. Copilots are often given the chance 


6 This was limited to flight speed in excess of 100 miles per hour. 
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augment their earnings by acting as first pilot, for which service they 


11] the 2 . ‘ 
>: receive the flight pay of a first pilot. 


t flving 

ran Hours and Earnings of Ground Service Personnel 
hi ules 
On the 
200 for 


Sarery of air travel depends in no small measure upon the efficiency 
of the ground-service personnel. This is especially true of the me- 
chanics, both shop and service, who are either themselves licensed 
by the United States Department of Commerce or work under the 
lirect supervision of persons so licensed. 

The report emphasizes the long hours and low wages of certain 
workers of the ground-service personnel. In July 1933 the 3,079 
employees scheduled in this department averaged 49.7 hours of labor 
per week, the average earnings being 60.6 cents per hour and $30.15 
per week. However, 18 percent of all employees worked 54 and under 
60 hours; in the individual occupations the proportion working these 
hours was 43.7 percent for dispatchers, 26.2 for radio operators, 23.3 
for chief mechanics and crew chiefs, 13.8 for other licensed mechanics, 
and 12.4 for radio mechanics—all of which are important from the 
standpoint of air safety. There were 8.6 percent of the total number 


mile of 
) Cents 
eV pro- 
should 
d to the 
O, 1934, 


a of employees earning less than 35 cents per hour, and 16.2 percent 
9) received less than $20 per week; these percentages do not, however, 
2() include very many of the skilled workers, most of whom receive pay 
0 comparing favorably with that in other industries. It should also be 

remembered that most of the workers in this industry obtain fairly 
” steady employment throughout the year. 
\, The code of fair competition for scheduled airlines, prepared under 

the National Industrial Recovery Act, became effective late in No- 
ring ove {® vember 1933. This code did not apply to pilots or copilots, who were 

considered professional workers, but it did cover the ground-service 
nings ole Personnel. The main effect of the code was to change the industry 
sewesiill from a 50-hour week to a basic 44-hour week. No minimum wage was 
mpanie established by the code, except that every employee in the industry 
$653.9). V8S guaranteed at least $15 per week. Says the report: ‘“The results 
6.9 ani 0! the code cannot be appraised with any degree of accuracy. It 
October Led been in force for only two months, of seasonally low traffic and 
n of 374 Poor flying weather, when the airmail contracts were canceled. 
st-hour, {| “mergeney arrangements at once resulted, as to both personnel and 
percent pay roll.” 

Flight-Hours and Mileage as Related to Fatigue 

regart- CONSIDERABLE attention has been given to pilot fatigue as a safety 
ncluded I factor, Present regulations emphasize the limitation of flight-hours, 
for thei? whereas mileage is stressed by the Air Line Pilots’ Association, which 
ler Wi states that “pilot risk varies directly with the amount of exposure 
ance "Mand * * * the unit of exposure is miles and not hours.” On 
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this basis, the Pilots’ Association proposed a limitation of | \).(y 
miles per month. However, it is evident that both factors be 
fatigue. The Aero Medical Association of the United States recom. 
mending a limitation of flight-hours to 85 per month and 900 | (jy 
per year, at the same time recognizing that increased operating spec; 
involves “additional human stresses” and a tendency to augment the 
cumulative fatigue of the pilot. The decision of the National abo; 
Board in 1933 fixed an 85-hour maximum. 

The Secretary of Commerce, under authority of the Air Mai! Aq 
of 1934, set the monthly hours at 100 for pilots, simultaneous) 
inserting for the first time a yearly maximum of 1,000-hours.  T)js 
reduced the monthly hours from the previous allowable maximum oj 
110, and the 100-hour limit also became applicable to copilots, 
However, consideration of speed was omitted from the regulations. 
even though the average had advanced from 108 miles per hour iy 
May 1933 to 150 and over in September 1935, as reported to the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

The fatigue factor is of great importance, however, and the (». 
ordinator’s report mentions three current developments, as follows: 

(1) The introduction of the “automatic pilot’’, a gyroscopic device 
intended to free the pilot and copilot from many of the purely me. 
chanical duties of flying. 

(2) Downward revision of the maximum allowable flight-hours by 
the Department of Commerce. 

(3) An investigation to be pursued by the medical examiners 0! the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the effect of flight on airline pilots. 


iT On 


Unionization and Wage-Rate Controversies 


One of the immediate results of the general pay-rate reduction in 
the spring of 1931 was the formation of the Air Line Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation. This association soon included more than three-quarters o/ 
the actual air-line pilots of the United States. It is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and works in close cooperation 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

Ground-service employees, being more diversified as to trades an 
callings, are not well organized. While several carriers have company 
unions of mechanics and shopworkers, many of the mechanics ar 
members of the International Association of Machinists, which reports 
the existence of 10 aircraft local unions. A number of the radio oper 
ators are members of the American Radio Telegraphists’ Associa tio. 

In the early days of commercial aviation, a number of the |arge 
companies received heavy financial backing and could afford to be 
generous with their operating budgets. The financial and industri: 
crash of 1929, however, brought about a quick curtailment of certall 
activities, and in the spring of 1931 a country-wide reduction was 
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made in pilots’ pay rates, as noted above. Again in January 1932, 


one of the lines announced a further reduction of its pilots’ wages. 
The next general wage controversy was in the fall of 1933, when the 
operators changed from the mile as the basic unit to the flight-hour 
or trip-hour. . 

Early in 1932, a bill was introduced in Congress to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act, so as to extend its provisions to air transport com- 
panies and their employees. This bill was reported favorably to the 


Senate, but it did not reach a vote. This bill was again introduced 
ja 1935 and was passed by the Senate on June 25, and after the 


release of the report it was passed by the House of Representatives. 
Conclusions and Recommendations 


Tue Coordinator’s report contains four principal reeommendation® 
which are elaborated in the last chapter. 

Because of the need for further scientific determination of pilot 
fatigue, the report suggests studies in cooperation with the Army, 


Navy, Public Health Service, Weather Bureau, Bureau of Standards, 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Aero Medical Association, and 
National Safety Council, as well as with the carriers and pilots them- 
selves. It is pointed out that, although the present standards for 
plots and copilots are high, the subject of fatigue has not been 
approached on a scientific basis. The accomplishments to date are 
not minimized, however, notably a 14 percent reduction in pilots’ 
average flight-hours from 86 per month in July 1933 to 74 per month 
in October 1935. <A study of other fatigue factors, such as noise and 
vibration, type of equipment and planes, visibility, navigation aids, 
terrain, altitude, temperature, and the effects of lay-overs and ground 
duty is also recommended. 

With respect to the ground-service personnel, the report criticizes 
the increasing ratio of unlicensed to licensed mechanics, the growing 
burden upon supervisory shop and service employees, and takes note 


of allegations that repair work has been performed by learners and 


students. The establishment of qualifications and requirements in 


_ other safety branches, such as radio, weather observation, and plane 
dispatching, is also recommended. The subject of regulation leads 


the report to suggest more rigid enforcement methods. The function 


of safety regulation by the Department of Commerce and the promo- 


tional interest of the Post Office Department are mentioned, together 


with the fact that 98 percent of all air-line employees are in the serv- 
ice of mail-carrying lines, which should normally simplify the regula- 
_ tory problem. 


Labor statistics relating to air lines are fragmentary and incom- 


plete, according to the report, so that it is often impossible to make 


conclusions and suggestions that should be based thereon. The dif- 
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ficulty of the National Labor Board, which had to set up its oy, 
fact-finding machinery in the controversy of 1933, is mentioned. Sta. 
tistics are gathered by the Departments of Commerce, Labor, ay, 
Post Office, the Interstate Commerce Commission and others, }); 
generally according to their own plan and immediate needs and wit}. 
out sufficient regard for broader analysis and interpretation. (oy. 
parative data with other transportation industries, as well as standard. 
ization of titles and occupational terms, are desirable correlatiy, 
features. 

In view of the public-service nature of air transportation, the avoid. 
ance of strikes, industrial disturbances, and friction between en)ploy. 
ers and employees in this industry is a matter of public concern ani 
interest. The Federal Government is, therefore, justified in setting 
up agencies to assure the settlement of disputes concerning wages an( 
working conditions in a manner similar to its position as mediator jy 
railway transportation under the Railway Labor Act. The report 
points out that the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board 
is here circumscribed, whereas the extension of the Railway Labor 
Act to the air lines and their employees would lend much assurance 
against the possibility of interruptions in service. The present wave 
scale for pilots and copilots is effective by a series of expedients whic 
have virtually established rates of pay by statute. Hence, there arises 
a responsibility to the balance of employees, whose earnings an( 
working conditions are not clearly defined, in conjunction wit): the 
responsibility of maintaining an even flow of service in the public 
interest. 
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Employment, Wages, and Hours in Corrugated and 
Solid Fiber Shipping-Container Industry 


ETWEEN April 1933 and September 1935, according to a report 
based on a questionnaire survey by the National Container 
Association,' the corrugated and solid fiber shipping-container industry 
showed a gain of 41.6 percent in employment and 82.1 percent in pay 
rolls. During the same period, the average hourly earnings increased 
38.7 percent, the average weekly hours declined 7.3 percent, and the 
average weekly earnings rose 28.6 percent. 


Scope of Report 


Tuts report deals primarily with data covering the week of Septem- 
ber 16-21, 1935, with comparisons for April 1933, March 1934, March 
1935, and September 1935. 


The code in this industry became effective on February 5, 1934, so 


that the April 1933 figures reflect pre-code conditions and those for 


March 1934 and 1935 include the changes resulting from code pro- 
visions. On the other hand, the data for September 1935 represent 


_ post-code conditions, the code having become inoperative with the 


Schechter decision on May 27, 1935. 
The corrugated and solid fiber shipping-container industry ? is one 


_ of several branches of the converted-paper-products industry. Unlike 


the folding-paper-box and set-up paper-box branches,’ it manufactures 
outside boxes used in the packing and shipping of goods. Owing to 
the wide geographical demand for corrugated and solid fiber shipping 
containers, the plants in the industry are fairly well scattered over the 


country. Moreover, this industry has recently undergone con- 


siderable expansion, due in a large measure to a shift from the use of 

other packages to corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers. 
There are no separate census figures available concerning this 

industry, but the association has estimated the total number of 





| The report was published by the trade practice committee of the association on Mar. 9, 1936, at Chicago. 
It consists of two parts: No. 1, covering the week of Sept. 16-21, 1935, is called ‘‘Percentage Distribution of 
Employees by Wage Brackets and Occupations’; No. 2is entitled as follows: ‘‘Summary and Comparisons 
of Employment, Hours, and Wages”, covering 1 week of April 1933, of March 1934, of March 1935, and of 
September 1935; ‘Summary and Comparisons of Hourly Earnings by Occupations’’, covering 1 week of 
March 1934, of March 1935, and of September 1935. 

? This industry was defined by the code as including “the manufacture of corrugated and solid fiber 
board and/or the fabrication of the same into shipping containers, packing materials, and other similar 
products.” 

‘ About the same time the association made the survey under review, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made field surveys of the folding-paper-box and set-up paper-box industries. For a detailed discussion of 
the wages and hours data of the folding and set-up paper-box industries, see respectively the June 1936 (pp. 
1588-1615), and the August 1936 (pp. 411-434) issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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employees during September 16-21, 1935, as 18,000. The assocjg. 
tion’s survey in that period included 163 plants with 12,745 factopy 
workers, thus embracing about 71 percent of the industry in ters of 
employment. 

While the above coverage is quite large, including all plants reyoyy. 
ing, it should be remembered that it is practically limited 10 th, 
members of the association, and does not cover a few of the |:irce; 
plants in the country at large and a number of the smaller plaiits jy 
the metropolitan area of New York City that failed to report. 

The report of the association is limited exclusively to statistica| 
tables. In all cases, the figures in the detailed tables are shown by 
region (northern and southern zones as defined by the code *), sex. 
type of plant, department, and occupation.’ The occupational figures 
for March 1934 and 1935 and September 1935 cover average hourly 
earnings, average weekly hours, and average weekly earnings. |*rp. 
quency tabulations are also presented on an occupational basis 


Changes in Employment, Wages, and Hours 


Tue following summary table (table 1), which is reproduced from 
the report of the association, shows for 136 identical plants the 
changes in production, pay rolls, employment, average hourly earn- 
ings, average weekly hours, and average weekly wages for April | (33, 
March 1934, March 1935, and September 1935. 

According to the figures of the association, all of the increase in 
employment in the corrugated and solid fiber shipping-contsine 
industry took place between April 1933 and March 1934. The cain 
amounted to 44.8 percent. However, this was accompanied }|)y 4 
decrease in average weekly hours from 43.9 to 35.7, or 18.7 percent, 
which is attributable to the operation of the code. As a result, there 
was a rise of only 17.7 percent in total man-hours,’ as compared wit! 
an increase of 16 percent in production. 

After March 1934 the report indicates a small but steady decline 
in employment, which amounted to 2.2 percent by September 1°). 
At the same time, average hours per week rose to 37.9 in March 1')35, 
an advance of 6.2 percent, and to 40.7 in September 1935, a further 
increase of 7.4 percent. The gain in weekly hours more than com- 
pensated for the reduction in employment, so that total man-hours 
increased 11.5 percent between March 1934 and September 1')3) 
During the same period, production rose 27.2 percent. 





* The code included in the southern zone the States of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South ‘ «' 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma; the rem nie! 
of the United States was classified as belonging to the northern zone. 

’ The Bureau of Labor Statistics was glad to advise the association in the preparation of the schedul:s 
instructions as well as in the tabulation of the data. 

* Obtained by multiplying the total number of employees by the average weekly hours. 
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Taking the net changes for the entire period from April 1933 to 
September 1935, the data of the association show a gain of 41.6 
percent in employment, a drop of 7.3 percent in average weekly 
hours, and a rise of 31.3 percent in total man-hours. The latter 
compares With an increase of 47.6 percent in production. 

The increase in pay rolls, according to the report, was continuous 
throughout the entire period. Starting with a substantial gain of 
54.2 percent between April 1933 and March 1934, there was a further 
rise of 11 percent by March 1935, and still another of 6.4 percent by 


September 1935 


The total gain amounted to 82.1 percent. 


Table 1.—-Changes in Production, Pay Rolls, Employment, Earnings and Hours 
in Corrugated and Solid Fiber Shipping-Container Industry, by Sex and 
Region, for 4 Selected Pay-Roll Periods! 





[Prepared by the National Container Association] 











Item 


September 1935 





March 1935 





Production (square feet): 
Pee RSS eine a ee ee ee 
South_. 


(0) a ee ee: ee 
Percent of change since 1933___..____- 
Percent of change since 1934.________. 
Percent of change since March 1935 


Pay rolls: 
| Se 
ee ‘ 


Percent of change since 1933_._............._-- 
Percent of change since 1934_- 
Percent of change since March 1935 
Number of employees: 

North 


Percent of change since 1933 
Pereent of change since 1934. ty: 
Percent of change since March ON PD TS 
Average earnings per hour: 

North 


North 
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354,071,000 321,149,000 
26,936,000 25,999,000 
381,007,000 347,148,000 
—s ) o rer: 
+27.2 415.9 
+9.8 ST phipnaaiabniobiemmemiaddacietiend 
| Males | Females) Total | Males | Females) Total 
| 4 me ‘estar 
\$193, 538 | $38, 653 $232, 191 $181,897 | $36,794 | $218, 691 
~-| $14,591 | $2,606 | $17,197 | $13,337 | $2,465 | $15,802 
| ————E age 
'$208, 129 | $41, 259 $200 388 |$195, 234 _ $39, 259 | $234, 493 
= ——>S>S=. |\ —_————— — 3 
+78.8 | +100.6 | +821) +678) +90.9 | 471.2 
+18.8| +147] +181) +114] 49.2| +11.0 
46.6} +51] 46.4 )........ heath ied coca 
| | 
8,463 | 2,529/ 10,992) 8,589| 2,574 | 11, 163 
828 219 | = 1,047 | 850 | 214 | 1, 064 
SS VS Ee — a 
9, 291 2, 748 | _ 12,089 | 9, 439 1 2,788 | 12,227 
| +413) - $42.6) +416) 443.5 | +447) +438 
ft AT| oases) =2s!1° =.6) =.9 =.7 
|} “L6] -L4) 1.5 |--.....-. ledide sapsll osha 
$0. 549 $0. 402 $0,518 | $0.547 | $0.400| $0.515 
$0.426 | $0.345 | $0.411 | $0.421 | $0.345 | $0. 407 
ae sf 
| $0. 538 | $0. 398 | _ $0. 509 | $0, 536 | _$0.396 | $0. 506 
| eee 
| 41.6 38.0 40.8 | 38.7 | 35.7 38. 0 
41.4 34. 5 40.0! 37.3] 33.4] 36. 5 
41.6] 37.7| 40.7) 38.6 | 35.5 | 37.9 
a — 
| $22.84 | $15.28 | $21.13 | $21.17 | $14.28) $19.57 
$17.64 | $11.90} $16.44 | $15.70) $11.52) $14.86 
$22.38 | $15.00 | $20.72 | $20.69 $14.06) $19.18 
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Table 1.—Changes in Production, Pay Rolls, Employment, Earnings and Hoy, 
in Corrugated and Solid Fiber Shipping-Container Industry, by Se, and 
Region, for 4 Selected Pay-Roll Periods '—Continued 


























Item March 1934 April 1933 


Production (square feet 
North...... witha ae Reed. , 278,488,000 236,386,000 
South. , — aoe 20,980,000 21,740,000 











PS ae : 299, 46s, 000 258, 7 26,00! 








Percent of change since 1933_................--. +16. 0 


| Males Females) Total Males | Females 











a - —] 





Pay rolls: 
North..-..-.- euweans are ode $163, 500 | $33,339 $196,839 $108,010 | $18,898 | sj2%" 9 
South -.-..- ; —_ , ee $11, 741 $2, 621 | $14,362 | $8,370 $1, 668 $10, ( 











0 a ee oe , $175, 241 $35, 960 $211, 201 $116, 380 | $20, 566 













Percent of change since 1933_________- _..| +650.6 +74.9 2" ») ie 
Number of employees: 
le a — 8,545 | 2,575) 11,120 5, 878 1, 746 7.604 
ee a ee eas ‘950 239 | 1, 189 698 Is] 79 
| SE a ee 9, 495 2,814 | 12, 309 6,576 | 1,927 8 
Percent of change since 1933_____- : : + 44. . 4-46, 0 | +44. 8 PER ; 
Average earnings per hour: 
a te aa . ; $0. 518 $0. 387 | $0. 490 $0.402 | $0. 272 $0), 375 
__, eseiaeineagedee! Satie ; $0. 396 $0. 338 | $0. 384 $0. 301 $0. 236 S(), KR 


i 30.507 | $0. 383 $0. 481 90. 392 $0. 268 | én 















Average hours per week: 


Se ee ‘ 36.9 | 33. 4 | 36. 1 45.7 39.8 44 
De sicc... Wate eiaimasne 31.2 32.5 31.5 39.8 39. 1 vf 
_ Sed Se i 36. 4 33. 4 35. 7 45. l 39.58 


Average earnings per week: 





Bee spear et eats | $19.11 | $12 93 | $17.69 $18.37 | $10.83 
RR bic on 35st os cad $12.36 | $10.99 $12.10 $11.98 | $9. 28 














_ sae es $18. 45 $12. 79 $17.17 $17.68 | $10. 67 
























' Based on 136 identical] plants. 


As in the case of pay rolls, the figures of the association indicate 
that the largest increase in average hourly earnings occurred during 
the initial period. Thus, the average rose from 36.7 cents in April 
1933 to 48.1 cents in March 1934, or 31.1 percent. This may be 
attributed largely to the code. By March 1935 the average advanced 
to 50.6 cents, which was a further gain of 5.2 percent. There was 
very little change between March and September 1935, when the 
average became 50.9 cents. The increase for the entire period 
14.2 cents or 38.7 percent. 

Examination of the data shows that both the increases in employ- 
ment and average hourly earnings contributed to the large expansio1 
in pay rolls between April 1933 and March 1934. The gain in pay 
rolls from March 1934 to March 1935, however, was caused by the 
rise in average weekly hours as well as by the advance in average 
earnings per hour. Lastly, the increase in pay rolls between Marc! 
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1935 and September 1935 was due almost entirely to the further gain 
in average hours per week, there being only a slight rise during this 
period in the average hourly earnings. 

The report indicates that in April 1933 the weekly earnings averaged 
g16.11. In spite of the reduction in average weekly hours, the large 
rise in average earnings per hour increased this figure to $17.17 in 
March 1934. The gains in weekly hours and hourly earnings raised the 
average to $19.18 in March 1935, and the further advance in weekly 
hours was responsible for its increase to $20.72 in September 1935. 


Percentage Distributions for September 1935 


AN INDICATION of the extent to which the industry was still conform- 
ing at the time of the survey to the minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of labor established by the code is shown in table 2, 


_ which presents for the post-code period of September 1935 percentage 


distributions according to average hourly earnings, weekly hours, and 
weekly earnings, with figures for the country as a whole and for each 
regional group. The table is based on similar data compiled by the 
association separately by occupation, sex, region, type of plant, and 
department. 

As regards the distribution according to average earnings per hour, 
two points stand out in the figures of the association, namely, the 
almost negligible number of employees receiving less than the code 


minima and the concentration of workers in the classes containing 


these minima. The minimum rates of wages provided in the code 
were 40 cents for males and 35 cents for females in the North and 
32 cents for males and 30 cents for females in the South, with the 
exception that a limited number of minors in the office and substandard 


_ workers could be employed at not less than 80 percent of these rates. 


Employees earning less than the minima, according to the figures of 
the association, formed 0.8 percent for males and 2.0 percent for 
females in the North, and in the South formed 1.7 percent for males 
and none for females. This is remarkable, as it indicates that at the 


time of the study the industry was still conforming rigidly to the 
' code provisions as regards minimum rates. As the percentages of 


workers earning below the code minima have been found to be much 


higher in similar industries for which post-code information is avail- 
_ able, it leads to the belief that, while the percentages for this industry 
_ may represent conditions in the plants of the members of the asso- 
cation, they might have been much higher if the survey had included 
_ the remaining 29 percent of the industry not reporting. The con- 
centration of employees in the classes containing the code minima 
lay be seen by the fact that in the North 24 percent of the males 


earned 40 and under 45 cents per hour and 56.2 percent of the females 
88869—36——10 
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received 35 and under 40 cents, while in the South 32.1 percent of the 
males earned 30 and under 35 cents and 67.8 percent of the ferales 
were in the same class. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Industry According t, 
Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Earnings, and Weekly Hours, by R. gion 
and Sex, September 1935 


[Prepared by National Container Association] 















































North Sout! 
Average hourly earnings, weekly hours, and weekly K tae i re 
earnings States 
| Males Females Males Fer 
SS c " . 
Average hourly earnings: 
EE ee ere eee 0.1 | (‘) 0.3 0.7 
OT OE EEE 3.9 0.2 1.7 32 | 
Se IT OOS ais 5 chibi eid oie otis 13.8 .6 56. 2 19.9 
40 and under 45 cents_-.-_-.----- wineitaigrints oct agin’ 22.9 24.0 22. 5 16.9 
0 I IID od 5 0 65 Sits 5 cdsecs. ie scee 15.0 | 17.0 10.8 9.4 
50 and under 55 cents... ......................-. 14. 2 | 17.5 6. 2 | 7.5 
RE eee ee ee 9.1 | 11.8 1.7 5.2 
60 and under 65 cents. .............-.......-...- 7.3 | 9.9 5 3.1 
Cp ee ee ee eee) 4.4 | ig eee Ceee 1.1 
70 and under 75 cents. -.-..--.-..------ ines 3.6 i. | os 1.0 
75 and under 80 cents......................... * 2.2 | 3.0 1 11 
80 and under 90 cents__._-.--------- Pm. 2.2 3 % ae 1.3 
0 Ee ‘ 1.3 1.8 5 
ye aS ee ay a — 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Weekly hours: 
Under 16 hours_.........-....-- ————— 2.1 | 1.5 4.1 1.5 
Ee 2.6 | 2.0 4.9 1.8 
24 and under 32 hours--_.-_..--.--- ime 7.4 | 6.3 10.3 | 4.4 
32 and under 40 hours........-----..------------| 29] 19.7 B2) 24.3 
40 and under 48 hours... _-_-_- mee 47.2 | 49.5 41.6 46.8 
46 anc waaer 66 Dour... ..........5.-........ 14.0 15. 2 | 9.5 16. 0 
56 hours and over.........-....--. : : 4.8 5.8 | 1.4 5. 2 
len cssdeeantieocings wk 100.0} 100.0| 100.0} 100.0 
Weelky earnings: 
ht. tnd hin chek padiedibaccpebnndiepes 1.0 ae 2.0 1.1 
TE EE ES ae 2.3 1.3 5.1 1.8 
ed ei aa 5.7 2.4 12.6 8.2 
$12 and under $16.._._...._._-.-------_-- ee | 16.2 8.3 34.6 38. 1 
$16 and under $20__--_--_--- See were Tetaaes 26.5 25. 0 33.7 25.9 
$20 and under $24__-------.--...--.--....-----.- | 20.8 25.3 9.8 12 4 
RS GIT as 6 kb dis cncdcicn.-cecese 12.5 16.8 1.6 5.0 
EES EEE ee aseiaseientl 7.0 9.4 a 3.3 
$32 and under $36_..............-- ae meee eee 4.1 5.5 a 1.9 
nn, teh inatnine Adin egininn minuben 1.9 2.6 ee a” 
$40 and under $44________- Pe Ses ee Eee Te 9 || ae par * | 
i i ae RP Ha 6 8 6 
SE ee eee Fes epee eee ©. 6 54 = i3 
eS eel ee ee) eS / 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 10 
| | 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Attention has already been called to the fact that the industry 
increased the hours of work after the discontinuance of the code. 
This is brought out partially by the distribution of employee: 
according to weekly hours, although no definite conclusions cat be 
reached since there is no separation as between those who worke( 
exactly 40 hours and those who worked over 40 hours. It is inter 
esting to note, however, that a considerable number of workers were 
employed 48 hours and over, the percentages being 21.0 for males i! 
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the North, 10.9 for females in the North, 21.2 for males in the South, 
and 7.5 for females in the South.’ 

As mentioned before, owing to the increase in weekly hours, there 
was also a corresponding rise in weekly earnings, as the hourly rates 
did not change materially after the abolition of the code. According 
to the distribution of employees by weekly earnings, about one half 
of the males in the North earned $16 and under $24 per week, about 
two-thirds of the females in the North earned between $12 and $20 
per week, more than three-fifths of the males in the South fell in the 
same class, and more than three-fourths of the females in the South 
earned from $8 to $16 per week. 





Employment and Earnings in Radio Broadcasting, 1935 


N 1935, an average of 14,561 persons was employed by 8 national 

and regional networks and 561 broadcast stations, according 
to an announcement made by the Bureau of the Census on July 21, 
1936.8 The aggregate pay rolls of the networks and stations during 
the year totaled $26,911,392. Only five of the eight networks 
reported separate employment, the other three allocating their per- 
sonnel to affiliated stations. The 5 networks making separate em- 
ployment reports had 2,001 persons on the pay rolls in 1935 and their 
wage and salary disbursements for the year totaled $5,420,279. 

The 561 broadcast stations employed 12,560 persons, with a total 
pay roll for the year of $21,491,113. About 92 percent of this sum 
was paid to full-time and 8 percent to part-time employees. 

A more detailed analysis of broadcast-station employment is shown 
by the accompanying table, which gives employment and average 
earnings for a single representative week in 1935. In this week 
(October 26, 1935), 13,139 full-time and part-time workers were 
employed by the broadcast stations. Of the total, 10,335 (78.7 per- 
cent) were men and 2,804 (21.3 percent) were women. Part-time 
employees accounted for 21.7 percent of the total number and 


received 9.6 percent of the wage and salary disbursements. 


Station talent, consisting of artists and announcers, totaled 5,864 
or nearly half of the total station employees. Of these, however, 


_ 2,309 were employed on a part-time basis. Station talent, including 


both full-time and part-time artists and announcers, received 37.4 
percent of the total pay roll for the week. Artists employed directly 


by advertisers are not included in station or network personnel. 





* In this connection however, it is fair to state that the industry is a service industry; that for this reason 


_ the code permitted averaging of weekly hours properly to supply seasonal demands of customers; and that 


the week under survey happened to be the second highest peak week of the year. 


* This report is part of the census of business now being conducted by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Employment and Pay-Roll Disbursements of 561 Radio Broadcast Stations fo, 
the Week of October 26, 1935! 











| All employees ? | Full-time employees | Part-time en 















| ] = 
































| 
Class of employees | | | | Pay rolls Pay rolls 
| Num- Pay | Num-| [rr eee 
| ber | rolls | ber | ber 
Aver- i 7 
| a] eI 
| | Total | Ave Total ve 
—_———— —_——— —_ —- _ 
| 
Total, 561 stations....................- |13, 139 |$429, 401 |10, 287 ($388, 068 | $38 | 2,852 |$41, 33 
ne Nl eee ee | 476 | 43,537 | 437/| 42,079) 96/| 39) 1,458 
i nchennetnatnnthathemege 703 | 43, 197 690 | 42,825 | 62 13 37 
Office and clericsl_._.....__.._- .-----| 2,149 | 50,552 | 2,085 49, 349 | 24 | 14 | 1,20 
Station technicians------------ | 2,451 | 84,803 | 2,360 | 83, 609 | 35 | 91} 1,194 
Station talent: 
Artists.............................| 4,100 |. 314,270 } 1,900.| 82,026 | 41 | 2,170 | 32, 241 
lea a ee ean .--| 1,695 | 46,412 | 1,556 45, 027 29 | 129 385 
ig 1 b= th led eae 1,496 | 46,630 | 1,210 | 43, 153 36 | 286 | 


| | | | | | 





1 For some stations the week ending Oct. 26, 1935, was not representative and another wesk was ( 

? Does not include entertainers and other talent supplied by advertisers, nor employees of radio net wo 
no one function requires a maior portion of the employees’ time and eontinulty wrivers are include: 
classification. The classification also includes salesmen. 
Technicians engaged in the operation and maintenance of broad- 
cast stations were the second largest functional group. They ac- 
counted for 18.4 percent of all employees and received 19.8 percent 
of the total pay roll for the week. Other functional groups reported 
by the stations include office and clerical workers, supervisors, and 
executives. Salesmen, continuity writers, and persons performing x 
variety of functions have been grouped together as “other’’ employees. 

The average weekly pay of full-time station employees in the 
different occupational groups ranged from $24 for office and clerica’ 
workers to.$96 for executives. Supervisors received an average o! 
$62 a week, station artists averaged $41 a week, and station techni- 
cians $35 a week. The average weekly earnings of ‘‘other’’ employee: 
is relatively high because salesmen are included in this group. 

The analysis for the representative week does not include network 
personnel. In general, the average weekly salary is higher for person: 
employed by networks than for those employed by stations. Full-time 
station employees, for example, averaged $38 a week, as against 
$53 for full-time network employees. Network technicians averaged 
$60 a week, artists $91, and office and clerical workers $39. 





















Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges Before and During 
the Depression 
EPORTS on salaries from 51 land-grant colleges and universities 


for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1935, 
make possible a comparison of the remuneration of the full-time stal! 








1 There are 69 land-grant institutions, 17 of which are for Negroes and are not included in this 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is also omitted, as only 1 report, that for 1934-35, is available 
? Data were not collected for 1931-32, 1932-33, or 1933-34. 
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members of these institutions before and during the depression. 
One such college or university is located in each State and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The membership of the combined staffs increased from 10,875 in 
the fiscal year 1928-29 to 11,416 in 1934-35. In the last-mentioned 
year these institutions enrolled 179,973 resident students (excluding 
summer students), and 77,710 extension and correspondence students. 
In 1934-35 the median (typical) salary of the 11,416 full-time staff 
members was $2,698. One-third of these educators were deans or 
full professors, the remainder being in the lower ranks. The median 
range of salaries for the whole staff was $2,500 to $2,749, or $500 under 
the median range for 1929-31. Minimum salaries under $1,000 were 
paid to 97 persons, while 17 individuals had maximum salaries of 
$10,000 or more. 

In 1934-35 the percentage distribution of staff members by salary 
groups was as follows: 


Percent 

CE en Oe es 
$3,000 to $3,999. __________-_- PS ee Se 
$4,000 to $4,999______- RES OES: ae. p Reharpip: 5 11 
ih ap Ail li lg A a tah A AM 3 
rae sodas rene ole ove. Jes ede ell g 
RTS A OE Fe 


Since 1929 the proportion of full-time staff members employed on a 
j-month basis has declined from 64 percent to 61 percent. 

These findings are published in Circular No. 157 (February 1936) 
of the United States Office of Education, which is the source of this 
article. 

Median salaries.—In addition to a regular annual salary, presidents 
usually receive certain perquisites such as house rent, etc., which 
are included, in the study under review, as a part of the salary. 
For 1934-35 these perquisites ranged from $500 to $6,000 among 39 
presidents; the remaining 12 received no extras. Nine received less 
than $1,000; 17 received from $1,000 to $1,500; 9 received from $1,700 
to $2,400; 4 received $2,500 each; 2, $3,000; 1, $5,000; and 1, $6,000. 

The median salary for presidents of these institutions, including 
perquisites, was as follows: 


4906-99... ......- 2 NS $10, 720 
as’ ui 8 - oa nn once e 11, 000 
NE ae So ee _ 11, 500 
7S ee ree 9, 000 


The median salaries for staff members in the same years are shown 
in the accompanying table. 
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Median Salaries of Full-Time Staff Members of 51 Land-Grant Institutions fo, 
— Years 











| | 
Occupation and term | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 
tas te ee bon 
Deans: 
a en, bbonesbcnecdcaneteatnnaess $5, 193 $5, 089 $5, 036 | Lie 
me ae a a a ee Ce Pee ee 5, 071 5, 244 5, 457 4, 647 
Professors: 
ES ee Aa se A meee 4, 278 4, 457 4,513 | -. 
11-12 months-_______- PE it Rite Snel: mprmeen A 4, 161 4, 225 4, 293 | RR 
Associate professors: 
ee ati ltl Cegmeeiot oaths nmin pet, am, ae 3, 342 3, 349 | 3, 3€2 | 2 of 
EE a ae ee © ee. ae 3, 207 | 3, 395 3,414 OO 
Assistant professors: 
9 months. ______- Pe PS ee es re Se 2, 738 2, 818 2, 837 2 449 
ail ace Si : el a 2, 880 2, 936 2, 957 aT 
Instructors’ - 
ER ten, Da no waitnnanaptmadanide tewdahanasihiel 2, 005 2, 060 2, 066 | 1. 7A9 
Ch EIS LET REET I 2, 134 2, 208 2, 168 | 1. 9 





Farm Wage and Labor Situation on July 1, 1936 


ARM wage rates averaged $1.54 per day without board for the 

country as a whole on July 1, 1936, as compared with $1.41 on 
July 1, 1935. The rates on July 1 of this year ranged from 75 cents 
in South Carolina to $2.70 in Rhode Island; on July 1, 1935, the 
ranged from 70 cents in South Carolina to $2.55 in Massachusetts 

The supply of agricultural labor available for hire on July | was 
lower, on the average, than had been reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for any other date since December |{)2\, 
However, at 88.9 percent of normal, the supply was greater than the 
demand, which was only 82.7 percent of normal. 

Table 1, taken from a press release dated July 15, 1936, issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, shows average farm wage 
rates, supply of and demand for farm labor, and number of person: 
employed per farm on July 1, 1936, as compared with April 1, 193), 
and April 1 and July 1, 1935, and for wages, with the annual average 
1910-14. 


Table 1.—Average Farm Wage Rates and Employment in July 1936, as Com- 


pared with April 1936, and April and July 1935 




















| | 
Annual 
“ Apr. 1, July 1, Apr. 1, July 1, 
Item average 7 
1910-14 1935 1935 1936 

Farm wage index __.____- i ci 100 94 99 101 

Farm wage rates: ; 
ee  ewmeen $20. 41 $19. 11 $20.41 | $20.89 $22 
Per month, without board___...............-..-- $29. 09 $28. 82 $30.08 $30.87, S22 
ee ls Wn ok ncn o nc oncccacen-s- $1. 10 $0. 97 $1. 05 $1.05 $1.1 
Per day, without board__.....................-- $1. 43 $1. 34 $1. 41 $1. 43 

Supply of and demand for farm labor (percent of 

normal): 

EE a a a a ae aE 101.4 95. 7 93. 8 | 85.9 
aR ip SELES EOSIN RD EO ENO R ES iaeegnye ye: 73.4 80. 5 82. 1 a2 
Supply as a percentage of demand__.____.._-_--|..-.------ 138, 1 118.9 114.3 0; 

Farm employment ! aie per farm): 
SES RR ST ae Ae 2. 16 2.41 1. 95 
CY i Ge oF Sa Sa Pees pe ESF 73 1.00 . 89 
I eh tia so caeltcihndlabdeccetion 2. 89 3.41 2. 84 











1 On farms of crop reporters. 
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In the New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and 
Pacific States, the Bureau of Agricultural Economies reports, farm 
hands were receiving on July 1 the highest pay in 5 years. 


The aver- 


age rates per month and per day, with board and without board, are 
given in table 2 by geographic division and State. 


Table 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on July 1, 1936, by State and Geographic 
Division 






































Per month Per day 
Geographic division and State wen wets 
= fithout | y;:; jithout 
With board beard Ww ith board board 
United Git thks oon senna eptiiindels atic $22. 07 $32. 21 $1.15 $1. 54 
oe eee ae MEP, A 30. 27 51. 87 1. 70 2.41 
Mans 5 onnnnnsecdandedeatenedduacsanten 29. 00 45. 00 1. 55 2. 10 
| RM IE Lace a 28. 75 49. 00 1. 65 2. 55 
bs ei SE se ety lf 28. 50 45. 50 1. 55 2.15 
TP Tec De ye acarmnet, sl eee 30. 75 57. 50 1. 90 2. 65 
i ll el gg ah GEE Sc, Sy See 41.75 67. 25 1. 80 2. 70 
ee Sa ER SP? ng, SRE 31. 50 | 57. 25 1.75 2. 55 
SS a ahanitiaten bs ane 26. 64 | 41.94 1. 54 2.12 
New York..__- - = ae he AE re ke 28. 25 | 43. 50 | 1. 60 2. 20 
New Jersey __...-_- ee pple te a ---| 28. 75 47.75 | 1. 60 2.15 
POR g oko ocnccceces--- R xe sere SEE? 24. 00 38. 25 | 1.45 2.00 
ata —............ ce 26, 40 37. 16 | 1. 43 1. 89 
tS OE Bt Tene. Pt dete eS 23. 75 34. 75 | 1. 40 1. 90 
~~ Se Seay Ac a | 24. 25 | 34.00 | 1.30 | 1.70 
in” wom oS oy Nee ee tee 28. 50 37. 75 | 1. 50 | 1. 90 
TS all eel hdl i 25. 50 | 37. 50 | 1. 50 | 2.00 
I ca a i ble A tics Tl i hl | 29. 00 | 41. 50 1. 45 1.95 
Weak Se ee ca nen nese 26. 29 36. 07 1.41 1. 89 
a sa Se a eerie ae Rialto: Ss, Te 30. 00 40.75 1. 55 2.15 
a age, Oy aca tee piel lg vga 30. 50 38. 50 1. 60 2.05 
eee conten 20. 50 29. 25 1. 05 1. 40 
ee ee 26. 50 39. 00 1. 20 1. 80 
(I OP «se 25. 50 37. 00 1. 25 1.80 
ee ee oes 26. 25 36. 50 1. 50 2.05 
I a ia ee 24. 50 34. 50 1. 70 2.10 
it 15. 05 22. 51 . 78 1, 04 
LR PSS EE a 23. 00 34. 50 1. 20 1.70 
ee ee dana 23. 25 35. 50 1. 25 1. 65 
pe I Raed Rtn uh A 19. 00 28. 00 . 95 1. 25 
nn ae 20. 25 31. 00 1. 00 1. 40 
lil ell ict heb Re al, Fe 15. 75 23. 25 . 85 1. 10 
TEETER NEL iA. Sa, hl TT 11. 00 16.75 . 55 7! 
Po SE a) 2 ee 11. 50 16. 75 . 60 80 
 y § “SSR el oe ae 14. 00 22. 75 75 1.10 
—————————— eee ee 14. 22 20. 59 ta . 94 
Ue Se Se 17. 50 25. 00 . 85 1. 10 
: >see ee eee: &. 15. 25 22. 00 45 . 95 
ET ce tl a 12. 25 18. 00 . 65 85 
I 12. 00 17. 50 . 65 85 
Wel See ee 17. 52 25. 23 . 90 1.18 
| Soar eas ieee eee kee 14. 50 21. 50 . 70 . 95 
FS a TS Pe 13. 50 19. 7! . 70 | . 95 
J 0 SS a rae ae 19. 75 28. 25 1.05 1.35 
ie sw 19. 50 27. 75 1. 00 1.30 
Mowneee ecb oc a 4; 33. 94 48. 86 1. 61 2.11 
= {a ae. ae 37. 25 52. 00 1. 70 2. 40 
i PRET Sa ei O Nee 40. 25 54. 50 1.95 2. 50 
MER Se eR a aa 33. 25 50. 75 1. 60 2.15 
CG, ee ee ee it a 29. 00 44. 50 1. 40 2. 00 
,, i(iti‘“‘éNR RP aa TS 25. 50 36. 50 1, 25 1. 50 
|! FETE SRT SPs SPR TA MAS 34. 50 53. 25 1. 55 1. 90 
JS) la alii Reso: FRE a 41. 50 57. 00 1. 95 2.35 
ng, ti(sé‘a RIT LR ON ee Tee 39. 25 | 54. 25 1.85 2. 60 
Pe ea 40. 33 61. 27 1. 83 2. 53 
a ee a 35. 75 53. 50 1. 80 2.45 
a aie —- eae a aS 35. 75 53. 25 1. 80 2. 30 
* |. << 2 hie pehgRRei-eo 12) gr. reer es 42. 50 65. 00 1,85 2. 60 
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Wages in Various Industries in Germany in 1935 





‘ 
~ ~ . . 9 be . 
HE State Statistical Office of Germany has published sum: ries try 
of gross earnings in 15 industries in Germany in December 1')35:: 
. . . . . ) 
These summaries, based upon previous wage investigations wi ler. a 
taken by that office, are shown in table 1. 
Table 1.—Gross Earnings in 15 Industries in Germany in December 1935 
[Exchange rate of mark ¢ (100 pfennigs) in December 1935=40.2 cents] 
Gross earn- Gro 
ings per— ing 
Industry and group of workers __ wee. Industry and group of workers 
Hour | Week Hour 
Pf. | Marks || Printing trades: Pf Marks 
Iron and steel production_..........| 86.5 44. 20 Skilled workers, male... _- --| 120.2 | 56.9% The 
Skilled workers.._........-...- 92.0 | 47. 40 || Technical workers’ helpers, 
Semiskilled workers_-.__ 87.2 | 43.94 || male___....- sencncns| O88] 47.21 Wor: 
Unskilled weiner and work- Technical workers’ helpers, Woo: 
OO .--| 76.4 | 38.40 ape Epes Bae ae | 51.5 | 24.59 Cott 
Sistah werk ‘aay: '| Lithography, offset and _ stone | Lint 
Skilled workers, male_--.. .._-- 96.4 | 47.81 || printing: Silk 
Semiskilled workers, male_.___. | 84.5) 41.43 || Skilled workers, male_____- .| 112.9 | 53.9 Velv 
Workers’ helpers, male___.___-_- 65.8 | 32.43 || Technical workers’ helpers, | Ribt 
Female workers___._..._...__-- | 50.4 23. 92 |! Bach cuaeennas sae 7. 49 Lace 
Chemical industry: Technical workers’ helpers, Knit 
Skilled workers, male__....._-- 104.3 | 48.68 ES A . 44.3 2 
Semiskilled and _ unskilled | Textile industry: 
Waren, MeNee.........24-00---- .| 87.8 39.47 |) Skilled workers, male.___.___.- 69.0 " 
Pommnie. wereers...........<..-..- | 51.3 | 21090 |) Workers” helpers, male____. §3.3/ 2 
Building trades: 1] Skilled workers, female__.____- 48.7 
i 4 ae Workers’ helpers, female... __. 37.7 5, fi . 
I 84.0 |_._____ || Clothing industry: 
Building workers’ helpers. _---. | ae Skilled and semiskilled work- 
Excavation workers............) 61.0 |-...... ers, male_. ar Fee 7.3 anc 
Lumber industry: Skilled and semiskilled work- | 
Skilled and semiskilled workers_| 57.9 | 27.57 allt all 45.3 20.8 llt 
Workers’ helpers_--_-...-.------ 50.9 | 23.83 | Shoe industry: 
Building carpentry and furniture Male workers__.__._.._____- 76. 0 ] ( 
manufacture: Female workers. 49.8 18 
Skilled workers... ............ 76.0 | 36.17 || Confectionery, bakery, and pastry pel 
Semiskilled workers_........--- 63.4 | 30.11 industries: 
Workers’ helpers_..............| 50.5 | 23.79 Skilled workers, male -- -_- 86.4 43.4 wo. 
Paper production, Workers’ helpers, male_______- 67.4 , 
Skilled and semiskilled work- Skilled workers, female_____. 60.2) 23.8 
OR ERE See aD 71.2 | 35.38 Workers’ helpers, female___- 3.0 : 
Unskilled workers, male______- 64.2 | 31.28 || Brewery industry: pre 
Female workers_-_......--.--- ~, 41.7 | 18.76 Skilled workers.................| 104.8 
Paper-working industry: Unskilled workers___-. . 1.0 : 
Skilled workers, male----.----- 97.5 | 51.54 Salaried employees.__..........| 105.1 ‘ Tal 
Workers’ helpers, male... _.- 64.4 | 32.98 
Skilled workers, female.......... 54.4 27. 27 
Workers’ helpers, female........ 40.2 | 19.18 
Textile Industry 
] 


Wace data are shown in more detail for the textile industry in 
Germiny. The State Statistical Office investigation of earnings 
hours in this industry in December 1935 covered 644 establishments J — 
in 243 localities, employing 197,108 workers, of whom 67,335 or 542 IB rne 


percent were time-rate workers and 129,773 or 65.8 percent were Blas 

. St 2 

piece-rate workers. Roll 
F 

Gross earnings per hour averaged 54.8 pfennigs for all investigated JB ac: 


workers, 66.1 pfennigs for males, and 47.1 pfennigs for females. , . _ 
average weekly working time was 40.3 hours. Gross weekly earn igs 
averaged 22.09 marks per worker. 





1 Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin), Apr. 1, 1936, 1:9. 7, pp. 283-285. 
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Table.2 shows hourly and weekly gross earnings by branch of indus- 
try and group of workers. 
Table 2.—Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings in the Textile Industry 


in Germany, December 1935 


[Exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in December 1935=40.2 cents] 








Males Females 








Branch of industry Skilled workers | Workers’ helpers | Skilled workers | Workers’ helpers 
S } 





;-— — 


} | ae | 
per. |, Bee | Per Per | Per Per | Per Per 
hour | week hour week hour | week | hour week 





— ——ESEEI————EE 


Pfennigs | Marks Prennigs| Biorks |Pfenniga Marks | Pjennige | Marks 
53. 

















oll, 69.0 | 27.31 48.7 19. 56 | 37.7 | 15. 62 
Worsted spinning-......--_- 67.5 26. 21 | 58. 1 25. 33 | 46.3 | 18.17 | 37.4 14. 93 
WOMB ccrbcigistdswecnbesee | 79| 25.76) 55.9) 21.88) 53.0) 19.23) 40.8 | 16. 28 
rt rcrneneen | 65.8 28.14 52.0 23. 00 49.8 21.13 36.5 | 15. 75 
AS ii teiants nip eneeti | 58.8 24.10 | 47.6 20. 29 | 43.3 | 17.43 | 35.7 14. 38 
SRR => 71.3 28. 92 58. 2 26. 20 | 55.7 | 20.71 | 44. 4 | 17. 88 
diet wat cAdidecesi bi 77.5 29. 65 55.3 22. 46 | 55.4 | 18.78 | 38.5 | 16. 55 
ii ll a 75.4 33. 65 49.9 22. 52 | 49.7 21. 50 39.7 | 17. 82 
Lace and curtain = Spee ee © 77.3 28. 23 51.8 20. 53 | 42.9 15. 43 | 33. 6 11. 90 
i ell a 77.1 | 29. 47 | 57.5 24. 62 | 44.8 18. 54 33.8 | 15. 82 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Iron and Steel Industry 


THe investigation in November 1935 of earnings and hours in iron 
and steel production by the German State Statistical Office covered 
112 establishments in 79 localities employing 151,158 workers. 

Gross earnings for all investigated workers averaged 86.5 pfennigs 
per hour per worker and 44.20 marks per week per worker. Average 
working time amounted to 51.1 hours. 

Table 3 shows the gross hourly and weekly earnings by branch of 
production. 


Table 3.—Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings in Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction in Germany, November 1935 


{Exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in November 1935=40.2 cents] 











Semiskilled | Unskilled work- 
| Skilled workers workers ers and helpers | Total 
Branch of production | = eh Se aR 
‘Per Per Per Per | Per Per Per Per 


hour week hour week hour week hour | week 








Pfennigs| Marks Pyennigs | Marks |Pfennigs| Marks Pfennigs. Marks 














nk eewsns 92.0 47. 40 87. 2 43.94 | 76.4 38.40 | = 86.5 | 20 
Blast furmaces__.........__- 96. 4 53. 29 82.1 44. 68 78.6 41. 29 84.9 45. 32 
_- a aera 120.3 65. 67 93.7 49. 41 81.8 41. 73 | 94. 0 48. 68 
Rolling mills............._- 126.2 63.76 101.4 50. 69 82.3 41.60; 93.1 46.71 
<i. iamnatiat 90. 6 43.82 79.3 38.27 69.9 33.82 80.3 38.84 
Auxiliary plants......._.__- 84.0 44. 73 78.0 42. 24 69.9 35. 37 | 81.9 43. 09 
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Wage Increases for Industrial Employees of British 
Government! 


KILLED and nonskilled workers in engineering trades employed 

by the British Government were awarded a 3-shilling increase jy 
weekly wages by a recent decision of the engineering trades join} 
council. The increase affects over 20,000 employees of Government 
establishments and applies to both time workers and piece wor\crs, 
It is not immediately payable in full, however, as the award sets 
three dates upon which a 1-shilling increase is to be made. The (irs; 
increase is retroactive to June 29; the second is due the end of Septem- 
ber; and the third, the end of December. 

These terms are identical with those recently agreed upon in wage 
negotiations between the Engineering Employers’ Federation anc the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, which, in turn, affect) many 
workers employed on Government contracts. 

Employees of arsenals and Government munitions factories, whio 
are not covered by the joint council, have been offered the same wave 
increases by the War Office. 





1 From report of Alfred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate General, London, dated July 13, 19°) 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Expansion of French Family-Allowance System 


HE number of approved family-allowance funds in France was 
given as 222 in a report submitted to the Sixteenth French 
Congress on Family Allowances, held at Strasbourg, May 20, 1936. 
In January 1935 the number of such funds was 208. Excerpts from 
the above-mentioned report are published in the June 1936 issue of 
Bulletin Mensuel des Allocations Familiales et des Assurances Soc- 
jales (Paris), which is the source of this article. 
The following statistics on the progress of the family-allowance 


system were presented by the Director of the National Committee 
on Family Allowances: 


Increase of Family Allowance Funds in France, January 1935 to May 1936 


(Average eachange rate of franc | in January 1935 and in May 1936 =6. ad conte) 








As reported to | Percent of 
Item January 1935 May 1936 increase since 
congress | January 1935 





Number of family-allowance funds. ._...............-..-- 208 222 

Number of undertakings affiliated with funds. _________-- 157, 000 218, 000 | 

| Number of workers covered 3, 750, 000 | 4, 238, 000 | | 

Francs Francs | 

Amaqunt paid in allowances 675, 000, 000 | 780, 000, 000 | 15.6 











If the 75 approved special services were included, the total number 
of workers covered aggregated, according to the same report, 5,238,000 

and the amount paid out in allowances 1,600 million francs. When 
_ the figures for the public services were added, the number of workers 
reached 6,038,000 and the amount paid out in allowances totaled 
2,100 million frances. 

An investigation conducted immediately before the national con- 
vention disclosed that the compulsory family allowance act of 
March 11, 1932, had been applied by less than 50 percent of the 
employers subject to the legislation. The delinquents were chiefly 
medium-sized enterprises and smaller undertakings. The National 
Committee on Family Allowance took the position that during an 
industrial crisis it would be inadvisable to be too peremptory in 
demanding a strict and universal application of the act, but at the 
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same time expressed disapproval of defaulting employers and certajy 
bodies organized outside the law. 

Notwithstanding the severe effects in 1935 of the industrial dejres. 
sion, the social services of the family-allowance funds continue: to 
develop. 

Among the reports made to the convention were those on the fo!|ow- 
ing subjects: Special conditions under which the family-allowance 
system was instituted in Italy; the evolution of Belgian legislation oy 
family allowances; the development of noncompulsory family allow- 
ances in Switzerland; measures taken by the French administration 
for the application of the law of March 11, 1932; results of an inquiry 
on the demographic situation of families benefiting under the Frenc) 
family-allowance funds; principles of jurisprudence relative to family 
allowances; and the reasons for extending the French compulsory 
family allowance act to rural sections, with a view to preventing an 
increasing exodus to urban districts. 


Aid for Large Families in Germany 


HE German act of June 1, 1933, designed to remedy unemploy- 
ment and increase the birth rate, provides for loans without 
interest to wage earners and employees who are married. It is also 
provided that these loans be paid back at the rate of 1 percent 1 
month. However, at the birth of each child in a worker’s or em- 
ployee’s family, 25 percent of the debt is canceled, so that no reim- 
bursement is required after the birth of the fourth child. Further 
details of the new scheme are given in the May 1936 issue of Bulletin 
Mensuel des Allocations Familiales et des Assurances Sociales (Paris). 
The loans authorized by the above-mentioned law average (()\) 
marks, and the expense incurred by the Treasury is covered by a tax 
on celibates. 

A decree of September 15, 1935, provided credits amounting to 
approximately 200,000,000 francs annually to meet the new expenses 
resulting from the establishment of a system of allowances in kind 
in addition to the loans already approved. These allowances re 
granted only once and are in the form of purchase orders of 10 to 5\) 
marks for necessary household articles at designated stores, thie 
Government thus assuring itself that such allowances will be used 
for the purpose for which they are provided. 

As the available funds are not sufficient to grant allowances to 
all large families, such assistance is restricted to needy families 0! 
pure Aryan race having at least 4 children under 16 years of age who 
have no physical nor mental infirmity. The Ministry of Finance 's 
authorized to decide as to the eligibility of families for these bene|its. 
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The report calls attention to the fact that the German law provides 
allowances only when the children are in excellent physical condition, 
while French legislation prolongs the payment of family allowance in 
case of infirmity or chronic maladies. 


Family Allowances in New Zealand, 1934-35 


URING the year ended March 31, 1935, the number of claims for 

family allowances handled in New Zealand under the act ! pro- 
viding such benefits totaled 2,743. Of this number 2,166 were granted, 
295 rejected, and 282 held over. Among the rejected claims were 135 
that represented cases in which the family income, including the 
allowances, exceeded the limit beyond which these subsidies are not 
now paid. On March 31, 1935, the total number of families receiving 
allowances was 12,321. During the year ending on that date the 
total amount paid out was £152,818 * and the total paid out for the 
s years ending March 31, 1935, during which the act has been in 
operation, was £729,553. In the same 8-year period 19,063 family 
allowances were granted of which 6,742 have been discontinued. The 
above statistics and the following data are taken from the New Zealand 
Year Book, 1936 (pp. 483-484). The number of children in the 12,321 
families in receipt of allowances March 31, 1935, was 54,040, of 
whom 29,398 were in families having more than 2 children. The 
average number of children per family was 4.39. The number of 
families granted allowances in the year 1934-35, according to the 
number of children in the family is shown in the following statement: 


Number of Number of 
families families 


3 children_____-—-_- _.... 1, 240 | 7 children__- 54 
4 children __- b atte ‘ 497 | 8 children___. 22 
§ Gee. Ll = 243 | 9 children_- : 6 
€ G6 ae ae ee 6 x ecu 101 | 10 children - a 3 





The weekly incomes of 2,166 families whose claims for allowances 
were granted in the year under review are given below: 


Number of 
families 


£1 or under oa 178 
ae one wp te £9.............-.. dine wn ccceee’ cae 
Over £2 and up to £3 Ged 642 
Over £3 and up to £3 5s ™ 337 
| |} xr 


kid ye a 

‘The Family Allowances Act was passed in 1926, and came into force Apr. 1, 1927. The allowance is at 
the rate of 2s. per week for each child in excess of two, the average weekly income of the applicant and his 
wife and children, including allowance, not to exceed £4 (reduced to £3 5s. by section 26 of the National 
Expenditure Adjustment Act, 1932) plus 2s. for each child in excess of two. For the purposes of the act 
the term “child’”’ in general means a child under the age of 15. The application for the allowance is made by 
the father, but in general the allowance is paid to the mother. 

’ Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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The number of these families receiving specified weekly ailow,: 


was as follows: 
Number of 
families 

Is. per week - - - - - een : 8 | 8s. per week _ _ - 
2s. per week -___-_-. . 1, 249 | 9s. per week _- 
3s. per week . 8 | 10s. per week 

s. per week bd Side 497 | 12s. per week - - - - 
5s. per week - - - - ___- —_ 3 | 14s. per week - - - - 
is. per week ._..... 233 | 18s. per week 

3s. per week _ __ 
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Operations of United States Employment Service, 
July 1936 


TOTAL of 435,445 placements in public and private employ- 
A ment and on relief-work projects was made by offices of the 
United States Employment Service during July. The field of public 
employment continued in the lead over private employment for the 
month of July 1936, in placements made by offices of the United 
States Employment Service. Public placements showed a slight 
decrease of 2.1 percent from June which had reached an all-time high. 
Private placements decreased 4.5 percent from the June figure. 
Placements on relief projects continued to decline, reaching the 
lowest level reported in any month during the past year. 

A total of 261,196 placements in public prevailing-wage employ- 
ment was made by the employment offices in July. This was the 
second highest monthly figure reported by the Service, and repre- 
sented only a slight decrease from the preceding record month. 

Activity in the solicitation of openings from private employers 
resulted in 116,059 placements in private industry for the month of 
July. While this total represented a decline of 4.5 percent from 
the June level, it was the third highest in the past 2 years. 

During July, 390,839 additional new applicants were registered in 
the public employment offices, an increase of 7.1 percent from the 
number reported for June. This total was the highest registration 
in the past 6 months. 

The Employment Service made 26,003 veterans’ placements during 
July, of which 18,794 were in public and governmental employment 
at prevailing wages, a 4.9 percent decrease from the number reported 
in June. Private employment accounted for 4,341 of the veterans’ 
placements, while 2,868 placements of veterans on relief projects 
were made. 

During the month of July, 11,381 veterans were registered by 
offices of the Employment Service, an increase of 67.7 percent from 
the June total. At the end of July the applications of 382,910 
veterans were reported in the active file of the Employment Service. 

Offices of the affiliated and cooperating State Employment Services 
made a total of 216,877 placements of all classes in July, 49.8 percent 
of the total for the entire Employment Service. The State offices 


led in the field of private employment with 81,994 verified placements. 
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This total was 5.3 percent less than that for June and com) 
70.6 percent of the aggregate for the combined services. 

In the field of public prevailing-wage employment, the State sepy- 
ices were responsible for 106,769 placements, a slight decrease o; 


ise(] 


3.3 percent over the previous month. State offices played a iiycl 
smaller part in the total referral activity in this field than did thp 
National Reemployment Service offices, making only 40.9 perce; 


of the placements for the entire service. 

State employment services reported 28,114 assignments of reljo/ 
persons during the month, a decline of 19.3 percent from the preced- 
ing month. This total represented 48.3 percent of the relief assign. 
ments made through the combined operations of both branclies 
the Employment Service. 

A total of 215,876 new applicants was registered and classified } 
State offices, 55.2 percent of the total for the entire service and |.j 
percent less than in June. Active files of the State employvmen 
offices increased 2.3 percent during July to a month-end total 0 
3,321,395—50.3 percent of the total for the entire Employment Service 

Offices of the National Reemployment Service made 21s,5i) 
placements of all classes during July, or 50.2 percent of the national 
total. Public placement was the predominant field of activity of the 
National Reemployment Service offices, with 154,427 verified place- 
ments made, or 59.1 percent of the combined total for the two branche: 
of the Employment Service. ‘This number was 1.3 percent less than 
the June volume. In the field of private industry National Keen- 
ployment Service offices made 34,065 placements, or 29.4 percent 0’ 
the combined total. Assignments on security-wage work numbere’ 
30,076, or 33.7 percent below those for June. 


Table 1.—Summary of Operations, State Employment and National Reemploy- 
ment Service, July 1936 





National Reemp! 


| State employment services Service 





| 


j | 
Activity ‘Percent Percent | Percent | 
| of of | | -« 
Number | change | United | Number | change 











from States from 
June | total | June 
eo ody an | ; | 

ae es sc eeendeeerte<e 215, 876 —1.5| 655.2 174, 963 | +15. 0 
Total placements______- ; ‘ 216,877 | -—6.8! 49.8 218,568 | —7.9 
SL din onenwendan e ; <— 81, 994 —5.3 70. 6 34, 065 —1.7 
Pubic. ........ sdeusvee dooce 106,769 | —3.3! 40.9 | 154,427) —1.3 
SS a 28,114 | —19.3 48.3 | 30,076 | —33.7 
Active file... _. 3,321,395 | +2.3 50.3 | 3,283,030) +1.5 


During July, 174,963 new applicants registered with Nation 
Reemployment Service offices, which represented 44.8 percent 0! 
the total for the entire service. This was 15 percent more than ‘0! 
June. At the end of July, 3,283,030 active applicants were reg'* 
tered with the National Reemployment Service offices. The activ 
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files of the National Reemployment Service offices contained 49.7 
percent of the total active registrations with the Employment Service. 


Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 


State 


ted States-_ -- 


Alabama 
Arizona 
= 


California. ....---| 


1 ] 
l¢ ( 
i 


Connecticut.....- 
Delaware........ 
Se 


Kansas 
Kentucky. -.----- 


Louisiana. ......- 
Maine 
Maryland........ 


Massachusetts_ --_ | 


Michigan........- 


Minnesota......-.- 
Mississippl.....-. 
i, as 


Montana.......--| 


Nebraska.....-.--| 


Nevada ontitibenree 
New Hampshire. - 
New Jersey......- 


New Mexico___- ool 


New York......-- 


North Carolina... 


North Dakota.___| 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania_____| 
Rhode Island_.___| 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota___- 
Tennessee.....___ 


West Virginia___ 
Wisconsin 


yoming 


National Reemployment Service, July 1936 











| Dist.of Columbia.| 3, 170 















































| New applica- : . 
> c vs tin 
Placements | tienen Active file 
= | 
| 
Private Public | | | 
| | 
= - l ™ Per- | | Per- 
cain z — cent of | | cent of 
| Total | Rt | Ee hoe Nam- change| July 31 | change 
| Num- | | Num- . eth | ber | from | from 
change change | = 
| ber from Ot | teem June | June 30 
} | | 
| June | | June | | 
Ree ll nce MM | | -~ | = 
435, 445 |116,059 | —4.5 |261,196 | —2.1 |58, 190 |390,839 | +-7.1 |6, 604, 425 | +23 
| 5,771|  255| —8.6| 4,463 | —19.7 | 1,053 | 6,763 | +27.6| 100,881| 222 
3,273 | 1,021 | +25.0| 2,015 | —18.5 | 237 | 1,910 | 31 31,774 | +4.6 
6, 670 929 | +52.5 | 3,253 | +32.1 | 2,488 | 6,279 | 437.6] 984,421 +9.4 
40, 906 | 15,732 | +5.0 | 18,381 | +31.9 | 6,793 | 29,863 | +3.2| 230,027 | —4.9 
4,596 | 1,710 | —26.0 |} 2,094) —12.6| 792] 4,866/ -5.3/| 75,569| +82 
| 
4,480 | 1,629) —81| 2,404) —5.5| 447 | 4, 684 | +.0| 56,441} 46.7 
1,546 | 615 | —20.3 | 835} -24.6| 96| 660] —26.8| 10,997 | —.3 
5,543 | 1,042) +1.3 | 3,702| -—.6| 799| 4,864| +7.6| 68,853] +9.1 
6,721} 1,093} -—2.4| 4)846| +29.8| 782) 10,304 | +55.0 | 111,443 | +12.9 
4, 872 673 | —13.9 | 2,618 | +13.1] 1,581 | 3,006 | —22.7| 21,492 —6.& 
26,345 | 12,193 | —1.3 | 12,276 | —7.2| 1,876 | 26,802 | —14.4| 395,619 | +6.7 
11,492 | 4,262} -1.8| 7,142] +87 88 | 11,908 | +7.3| 186,958 | +3.0 
11,295 | 3,409 | +4.7 | 7,678 | —25.8| 208| 8,072| 47.9] 64,548! 49.2 
11,666 | 1,204) —9.2) 9,762} +38.9 | 610| 7,525) +76.9| 85,743 | +6.6 
5,370 931) —4.7| 4,152} —5.2] 287] 5,533 | +31.1! 139,602 | +5,7 
3,043! 480| +5.8| 3,010] —35.3| 44 | 9,095 | +47.4| 988,332] +11.6 
2,871 | 62 | —46.1 | 1,947] —23.9] 862] 1,557 | —31.1 28,845 | —1.5 
3,216 | 462 | —17.1 | 2,340] +43] 414] 3,231) —2.0] 96,742) 41.2 
4,971 | 1,083 | +12.7 | 2,815 | +14.9 | 1,073 | 7,513 | —12.6| 312,006 | +1.6 
13,558 | 2,167 | +25.3 | 8,196 | +8.5 | 3,195 | 12,907 | +292] 190,901 +5.1 
15,436 | 4,777| -o | 9014] -143| 1,645 8,768 | —6.8| 139,262! +49 
5, 302 3 | —95.4 | 3,825 =-6 | 1,474 | 6,458 | +35.4 | 105, 830 +.7 
11,676 | 1,807 | —14.5 | 8,875) —7.9| 904 | 11,743 | 422.6 | 246,591) +4.7 
7, 202 836 | —61.8 | 5,783 | —15.4| 583 | 3,792 | +324| 30,768) +6.4 
8,098 | 1,461 7.3 | 6,418) -—1.9] 219) 4,537] +221] 42238) 487 
1, 843 185 | —1.1 | 1,490 | +11.4 168 694 /—i4 5,145; +0 
1, 695 365 | +65.9| 955) —8.4| 375! 1,554/ 48.4] 26,493 —2.1 
6,058 | 3,368 | —22.9 | 1,318 | —37.0 | 1,372 | 11,419 | 46.0! 249,050) +27 
4,246 | 1,330) +7.0| 2,007} —23.9] 909] 1,881| -—1.2] 52,331 +4.3 
29, 362 | 11,432 | —10.4 | 13,366 | —12.7 | 4,564 | 24,717} +7.6]| 545,516| —1.9 
9,491 | 2,428 | —43.3 | 6,439) —14.2| 624 | 9,480) —6.7| 109,798] +63 
4,872 | 1,288 | +77.7 | 2,541 | —20.0 | 1,043 | 6,882 | +69.4/ 46,859 | +38.5 
24,296 | 9,371 | +2.3 | 11,913 | 46.3 | 3,012 | 24545 | +3.7] 347,185 | +65.0 
5,901 | 1,439 | —20.8| 3,854) —40/ 608] 5,315) +43) 157,763) 44.5 
5,913 | 1,267 | —5.9/| 4,112| -—1.8| 634! 3457) -.7! 75,004 +5. 1 
22, 749 | 3, 767 | —14.7 | 11,662 | —13.7 | 7,320 | 26,854 | —14.8 | 965, 219 | -7.4 
967 | 397] +449 475 | +35.3 95 | 1,119! +1.0|] 52,492) —14.1 
5,546) = 643. | —15.2 | 4,519 | +35.7]) 384] 4,530 | +20.0] 90,069 | 43.8 
4,575 | 664] —9.4)| 3,359) —19.0/ 552] 3,471 | +281] 35,989 | +25.3 
6,153} 895} +62 | 4,753 | —5.5| 505 | 8, 485 | +34.8 | 178,350 | +49 
27,634 | 4,999) —3.7 | 20,582] +49.7 | 2,053 | 15,953 | +18.9 | 217,941 | +9.2 
4,556 | 1,503 | —1.5| 2,732) +7.8] 321] 1,954 | +11.2| 27,518 | +15.2 
1, 990 352 | +5.7| 1,504) —6.4 134} 1,140] —14.5| 11,085} +5.5 
8,054 | 1,549 | —3.1| 6,157] -—83]| 348] 5,606/ —-12.7/ 84482] +19 
9,510 | 1,107 | +31.2 | 6,381 | +18.3 | 2,022) 5,010; +.7| 94,0906) +4.7 
| 
4,417 | 1,038 | +16.0 | 3,258 | —15.6| 121] 5,208; —4.0| 114,503) 47.5 
12,901 | 4,304) —2.4/ 7,334] —1.2| 1,263 | 13,307 | +21.5 | 129,099| +6.4 
3,127} 565 | +9.7]| 1,754] —23.9] 808/ 1,871| —4.1 9,878 | +10.1 
; | 1, 868 | —3.6 | 887 | —6.5| 415 | 3,567/ 411.4] 32,637] +16.5 




















‘ Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
88869—36—11 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of State plage. nine ony } 1936 











Placements 


New applica- 
tions 





Total 


Private 


Public 








'Percent| 


Num- 
ber 


of 


change | 


from 
June 





All States... «<<. 


pT ae 
California. _....-- 
Colorado 


Illinois 
ae 
RR oe 


Kansas (unaffili- 


Louisiana 
Massachusetts - . - 
Minnesota--.__-.- 
Missouri 


New Hampshire_. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota-- -- 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota__-- 


West Virginia... 


Dist. of Columbia 





216, 877 


1, 186 
31, 610 


1, 834 | 


3, 217 
1, 546 


5, 543 
3, 167 
18, 632 
11, 492 
11, 295 


2, 462 
3, 543 
2, 868 
5, 396 


12, 901 
1, 606 
3, 170 


| $1,904 





613 
12, 846 
792 

1, 304 
615 


1, 042 
418 
10, 852 
4, 262 
3, 409 


713 
489 
934 
2, 916 
1, 439 


145 
177 

3, 368 
507 

10, 101 


2, 428 
517 
7, 070 
1,171 
759 


2, 868 
362 





3 


+50. 8 

—28. 6 

+28. 1 
(*) 


+5.7 
+8. 6 
+4. 2 
(3) 
+30. 5 
—3.6 


| Num- 


| ber 


nd 


| 
i06, 769 | 


478 
12, 766 
638 

1, 582 


3, 702 
1, 438 
6, 210 
7, 142 
7, 678 


1, 606 
3, 010 





835 | 


| change | 


E 


' 





Percent | 
of 


from 
June 


3—3. 3 


' 28, 7 
+58. 


—12. 
— 24. 


+38. 

—13. 
(%) 
(3) 


—35. 
+25. 
+18.8 
— 2A. 


+21. 
+11. 
@) 
—22. 
—22. 6 


—14. 
—L 
+13. 
+52. 
+1. 


—14. 
+41. 
—19. 
—10. : 
(*) 


—6.4 
+14.3 
—42.0 
(*) 
+2.4 
—6.5 


| 
= 
| 


| 


| 


Relief! 


28, 114 


U5 


5, 998 
—20.5 | 





404 
331 
96 


799 
1,311 
1, 570 

SS 

208 


143 

44 
692 
284 
415 


74 
162 

1, 372 
337 

1, 735 
624 
115 

2, 690 
212 
228 


4,412 
87 


241 





Percent 
of 
change 
from 
June 








215, 876 2— 
867 . a 
23, 898 
2, 563 
3, 745 
660 


4, 864 
1, 803 
19, 121 


249, 050 
25, 68! 
290, 201 


cow oo OD eo 


Wantesl 


aoe 


23, 910 
129, 009 











1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
4 Computed from comparable reports only. 
3 Coverage S. E. S. extended to entire State, July 1, 1936. 
* Not comparable due to transfer of 14 counties from N. R. 8. to 8. E. 8. 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, July 1936 





State 

Al] StateS....---- 
Alabama. .-.---- 
Ari7ona....----- 
Arkans _— 
Califort C weuladl 
( jlorado ocecesces 
C onnet icut sdeacce 
a Ib. cess eeees 
ldshd. . . cadsanas 
Tints . .. cxcasiinne 
indian’... daeseone 
Jowa «dedtibaaion 
Kenen...«nkacewes 
Kentucky — 
Ma ee =] Ce 
Maryland........ 
Massachusetts-.- 
Michigan........- 
Minnesota_....-- 
Mississippi_...-- 
Missetfl cc iscboce 
Montana.....«---<« 
Nebr a — (Biden 
Nevad 


New H ampshire.. 
New Jersey.....-- 
New Mexico....- 
os Y Oi. we 

North Dakota_-_ 
Ohic ray 
Oklah« oma......-- 


Rhode. Island 
South Carolina_-_- 
South Dakota_ _-_- 


Tennessee......__| 


Washington. 
West Virginia. __- 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming_. 



















































































Placements New applica- Active file 
tions 
: ii _ 
Private Public | | 
| : ay ag ee  oeece 
Total - - Ff —y |change| July 31 | change 
Num- | Cet of} num. | cent of | lief! r | % from | “from 
; change | “}er | change | i | June 30 
ber from . from | une | 
June June | 
| | 
} | 
218, 568 | 34,065 | 2--1.7 |154,427 | 2—1.3 |30,076 3 |#+15.0 0 |3, 283, 030, _1+1.5 
5,771| 255| —86| 4,463 | —19.7 | 1,053 = 427.6 | 100,881| +2.2 
2, 087 408 | +13.6 | 1,537 | —14.7 142 | 1,043 | ~19.4 17,735 | +2.4 
6, 670 929 | +52.5 | 3,253 | +32.1 | 2,488 | 6,279 | +37.6 84, 421 +9. 4 
9,206 | 2,886 —.3| 5,615| —41 795 | 5,965 | +19.2 50,448 | +5.9 
, 762 918 | —41.9| 1,456] -8.5| 388] 2,303 | +49 | 31,295 | +12.3 
1, 263 325 | —27.5| 822] +11.2 116 939 | +.5 | 14, 808 +5.7 
6, 721 1,093 | —2.4] 4,846 | +29.8 782 | 10,304 | +55.0 | 111,443 | +12.9 
1, 705 255| -—9.3]| 1,180] —7.4 70 | 1,203 | —25.1 | 10,906 +3.2 
7,713 | 1,341 | +36.0| 6,066 +.9 306 | 7.681 | —10.9 | 114.479 +6.0 
oe Mare jp i e. ee es 
(3) (3) bie (3) —=— (3) (3) 7. ee | (3) 0 |teenaee 
9, 204 581 | +27.7 | 8,156 | +50.7 467 | 6,306 | +94.0 | 63,082 +8.0 
5, 370 931 | —4.7| 4,152] —5.2 987 | 5,533 | +31.1 | 139, 602 +5.7 
2, 871 62 | —46.1 | 1,947 | —23.9| 862] 1,557 | —31.1 | 28, 845 —1.5 
3,216 | 462] —17.1| 2,340] +43 414 | 3,231| —2.0 | 96, 742 | +1.2 
2,193} 149! +50.5/| 1,573 7.9] 381] 3,178 | —13.2| 166,237) +2.7 
13,558 | 2,167 | +25.3| 8,196 | +8.5 | 3,195 | 12,907 | +29.2| 190,901 +5.1 
10,040 | 1,861} +3.6]| 6,818 | —21.3 | 1,361 | 4,965| -—3.5 | 63,264 +8.5 
5, 302 3 | —95.4| 3,825 —.6 | 1,474 | 6,458 | +35.4 | 105,830 +.7 
8, 335 368 | —40.6| 7,388] —3.6 579 | 6,360 | +46.9 | 153,330) +2.8 
7, 202 836 | —61.8 | 5,783 | —15.4 583 | 3,792 | +32.4 30,768 +6.4 
8,098 | 1,461 | +7.3 6,418 | —1.9 219 | 4,537] +221] 42,238) +8.7 
705 40| +26 571} —2.1 04 185 | —50.9 1, 652 —2.2 
1,010 188 | +91.8 609 | +6.7 213 585 | —19.8 11,673 | —13.0 
(8) Pt Whose. OF “i Bacaaces (3) a (3) ae ee 
.| 2, 284 823 | +27.0 889 | —26.2 572 718 | —14.6 | 26,650 +.2 
| 11,242 | 1,331 | —12.5| 7,082] —1.6 | 2,829 | 8,073 | +16.1 | 255,316 iS 
3, 931 771 | 4-98.7 | 2,232} —22.0} 928] 5,860 | +79.8 41,335 | +41.8 
8,867 | 2,301 | +18.5 | 6,244 +.9 322 | 6.831 | —9.1| 116,422 +5.5 
3, 442 268 | —18.5 | 2,778 | —16.0 396 | 3,904 | +12.5 | 130,191 | +5. 2 
| 3,186 508 | +7.4)| 2,372) —4.1 306 | 1,481| —7.7| 26,043 +3.9 
10, 045 899 | —20.2| 6,238 | —13.3 | 2,908 | 9,019 | —12.1| 415,219 | 15.6 
135 35 | +2.9 92 | +13.6 8 127 | +46.0 5,311 | —18.6 
5, 546 643 | —15.2!| 4,519! +35.7 384} 4,530 | +20.0/| 90,069 +3.8 
495 219 | +99. 1 205 | —18.0 71 212 | +19.1 2,820 | +18.8 
2, 654 247 | —26.7| 2,143} +1.1 264 | 4,677 | +62.3 115,722 43.5 
| 19,924 | 4,108} (4) 14,329 | (4) 1,487 | 10,293 | (4 136, 349 (4) 
| 4,556 | 1,503} —1.5| 2,732) +7.8 321 | 1,954 | +11.2 27,518 | +15.2 
6, 791 881 | —10.5| 5,607| —10.0| 303| 4,880 | —13.0 73, 370 +1.9 
| 9,510 | 1,107 | +31.2 | 6,381 | +18.3 | 2,022! 5,010 +.7 94, 096 +4.7 
3, 437 718 | +22.1| 2,622) —5.2 97 | 4,332) +4.0 90, 593 +8.8 
| (3) Minka | RG See | @® . hj eee ee . 
| 1, 621 | is4 | —17.5 948 | —37.6 389 898 | —4.0 5,426 | +23.2 
| 








icludes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 


3 Dise 


1¢ omputed from comparable reports only. 
continued as N. R. 8. July 1, 1936. 


‘ Not comparable due to transfer of 14 counties from N. R 


§.to 8. E. 8S. 
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Table 5.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment § 


and National Reemployment Service, July 1936 

















Placements 
| Tae. | 
| Private Public 
State = 
a ena Relief! 
— | change | Num- | change 
from | | from 
| June June 
i | spe — 

United States________ 26, 5, 003 | 4, 341 —8&.4 18, 794 * —4.9 868 
ee | 3631 22 |4+144.4| 308 | 16.8 33 
oe | 198 34} +3.0] 155] —2.5 9 
Arkansas___-_- | ateicheeaee 271 41 | +28.1 163 | +17.3 67 
See 3, 410 739 | —7.0 | 2,009 | +32.7 662 
fo ee 302 54 | —16.9 215 | +12. 6 33 

| 
cpemmections .... 662 257 51 | +-10.9 186 —8.4 20 
SS a 78 22 | —24.1 46 | —30.3 10 
Sy ae 232 45 | —22.4 162 —4,7 25 
RRR | 240 46 | +7.0) 172] —-9.5 22 
i er eee 215 27 —27.0 150 | —18.0 38 
a a 1, 460 457 +.9 923 | —11.8 80 
Se aa B47 725 138 —.7 578 —,2 9 
SE ae 870 223 +-8.3 630 | —26.9 17 
IN See ot Se 750 57 | —44.1 671 | +36.7 22 
Momtucky. ............- 375 | 46 | —31.3 313 | —20.2 16 
i 179 18 | —14.3 161 | —36.6 0 
RS © 208 2} —80.0 143 | —18.3 63 
|g, re 219 24 | —17.2 167 +1.8 28 
Massachusetts_.._...._- 365 46 |+142.1 272 | +12.9 47 
SE 693 77 | +30.5 489 | +11.1 127 
Minnesota_..........-_- 1, 004 168 | +1.2 752 | —17.1 84 
ee 127 0 |}—100.0 97 | —21.8 30 
I 764 68 | —18.1 644 —9.9 52 
a 486 70 | —64.5 389 | —24.0 27 
a 426 65 | +32.7 348 | —13.9 13 
eer eee 123 10 | —28.6 109 +9.0 
New Hampshire-__.--___! 107 7 | +16.7 80 +5.3 20 
New Jersey_.........._- | 235 78 | —35.5 101 | —39.5 56 
New Mexico.....-..._.- 240 52 | —24.6 161 | +18.3 27 
. .- eae | 1,494 292 —6.1 984 | —15.8 218 
North Carolina_____.__. | 352 59 | —41.6 272 | —24.7 21 
North Dakota__________ 213 31 0 151 | —10.7 31 
eta ae. 1, 504 351 | +10.4 | 1,054 +9. 1 99 
Se es 389 66 | —35.3 292 —9.3 31 
ea F 439 59 | —10.6 347 | —15.8 33 
Pennsylvania..........- 1, 367 105 | —30.5 891 | —14.1 371 
Rhode Island___________ 71 i) 0 54 | +58.8 ~ 
South Carolina___.____- 227 21 | —40.0 186 | +88 20 
South Dakota____..__.- 340 47 +6.8 263 | —17.3 30 
_ Ps: 310 28; —3.4 268 —15 14 
Re a | 1,372} 169] —10.6| 1,147| +1.6 56 
SS SS a Pe 351 57 | +42.5 267 | +15. 1 27 
a AO Ei 85 8 | +60.0 74 | +17.5 3 
| ITS. SEES 362 42 | —32.3 310 —6.6 10 
Washington-._.......... 596 55 | +17.0 466 | +12.6 75 
West Virginia__________ 267 26 0 234 | —13.7 7 
.. tS ae: 937 155 | +9.2 678 +4.8 104 
., === sae 219 16 | +33.3 168 | —17.6 35 
District of Columbia_.__ 186 58 0 94 | —54.6 34 






































New applica- 





tions 
Percent 
. of 
Num- | 
—— change 
from 
June 


% 47 
95 
139 
1, 465 
174 


164 

11 
115 
145 
110 


786 
351 
253 
215 


142 


231 

61 
109 
338 
423 


240 


87 
397 
132 
116 


30 
56 
265 
60 
540 


183 
160 
619 


185 
623 

63 
114 
191 
367 
113 
134 
130 
516 


111 
242 








— —- 
+40.0 
l+115 
| 131.7 
4-57. 
+102. 


+76. 
+22. 
+04. 
|+ 116. 
+71 


or ON we Cone 


+35. 
+81. 
+-60. 
+-133. 
+47. 


+92. 
—17. 
+45. 
+24. 

+87. 


+19. 
+81. 
+125. 
+103. 
+-52. 


+50. 
+30. 
+55. 
+46. 
+61. 


+71, 
+122. 
+92. 
+118. 
+134. 


on Of 


a at ok Noone or owe nNowoc 


x 

w 
Perri 
- SO; 











| 


| July 


; 11, 381 bie +67. 7 |382, 91 


9] 1 





| 297 


460 
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830 
1, 796 


8, 340 
6, 843 


63, 032 
3, 308 
3, 360 
1, 955 

» 088 


9, 271 
1, 576 

404 
3, 106 
6, 408 


6, 000 
8, 248 


529 


2, 270 





19, 535 | 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for July 1936 


MPLOYMENT gains from June to July in 52 of the 90 manu- 

facturing industries surveyed and 9 of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries offset the declines in the remaining industries sufficiently 
to result in a net contra-seasonal gain of 2,500 workers. 

Pay-roll gains in 40 manufacturing industries and 6 nonmanufac- 
turing industries were not sufficient, however, to prevent a decline 
of approximately $2,200,000 in weekly wage disbursements. The 
net pay-roll decline was due largely to inventory taking, repairs, 
and vacations, but was less than the usual sharp recessions in July. 

Class I railroads also had more employees on their pay rolls in 
July than in June according to preliminary reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Public employment reports for July showed substantial gains in 
employment on construction projects financed from regular govern- 
mental appropriations and by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. A moderate increase in the number of workers employed in 


July compared with the previous month occurred on the emergency 
conservation program. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


A SLIGHT increase in employment from June to July was shown in 
the combined manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, but weekly pay rolls showed a decline of approximately 
$2,200,000, due largely to inventory taking, repairs, and vacations. 

Although the employment gain amounted to only 2,500 workers, it 
was significant because it was a continuation of the expansion that 
had been shown each month since March and was in contrast to the 
sharp recessions usually shown in July. The pay-roll decline was also 
significant in that it was much smaller than the decreases usually re- 
ported at this season of the year. A comparison with July 1935 shows 
nearly 1,000,000 more workers on the pay rolls of these industries in 
the current month and approximately $42,000,000 more in weekly 
wage disbursements. 


Factory employment showed a contra-seasonal increase of 0.9 per- 


cent from June to July, continuing the succession of gains which had 
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been shown each month since January. The July employment 
(86.8) is higher than that for any month since October 1930. Factopy 
pay rolls fell 1.1 percent, due primarily to inventory taking, re;yjy. 
vacations, and the July 4 holiday. During the preceding 17 \ 
1919 to 1935, for which information is available, decreases in ey, 
ment and pay rolls from June to July have predominated, o 
employment having been shown in only 3 years (1919, 1929, and {933), 
and in pay rolls in only 2 (1919 and 1933). It may be added tht {hp 
pay-roll decrease this year was smaller than the decline in July of , 
of these preceding years, due in part to the spread in the practice of 
granting of vacations with pay. With the exception of ile 9 
months immediately preceding, the index of factory pay rolls for July 
(77.8) was higher than that of any month since October 1930. 

Employment in the nondurable-goods group of manufac! \ring 
industries advanced 1.9 percent to 94.4 percent of the 1923-25 level, 
but the durable-goods group showed a decline of 0.3 percent, the 
employment index standing at 79.7 compared with 100 for the 3-year 
period 1923-25. With the exception of June 1936, the durable-coods 
employment index was higher than that of any month since Septem- 
ber 1930. 

Fifty-two of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed showed eains 
in employment and 40 showed increased pay rolls. The incresses in 
employment in July in several of the industries raised the employment 
levels to the highest points recorded in any month since 1930. [last 


ilex 


dlrs, 
Cars, 

] 
HOV. 


5 In 


furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills reported more workers in July 
than in any month since July 1930 and employment in foundries and 
machine shops exceeded all levels since August 1930. Employment in 
the machine-tool industry was above the level of any month since 


December 1930. In the petroleum-refining industry, employment 
was higher in July than in any month since October 1930 and in the 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies industry above the 
level of any month since June 1931. The cast-iron pipe, steam {it- 
tings, structural metalwork, brick, and aluminum, industries employed 
the largest number of workers since the latter months of 1931. 

The most pronounced employment gains between June and July 
were seasonal in character. Canning and preserving firms reported an 
increase of 37.7 percent over the month interval. The beverage 
industry showed a gain of 10.5 percent and beet-sugar establishments 
an increase of 9.2 percent. Employment in the cottonseed-oil-c:ke- 
meal industry showed a gain of 8.7 percent and the flour industry 
increased the number of its workers by 7.4 percent. The typewriter 
industry showed a gain of 14.7 percent in employment, and the slauzii- 
tering and meat packing and the locomotive industries reported gains 
of 5.9 percent. A gain of 4.7 percent was shown by reports received 
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from establishments in the ice-cream industry and an increase of 4.6 
percent was reported by rubber boot and shoe firms. 

Other increases in employment in industries of major importance 
were 6.7 percent in boots and shoes; 4.4 percent in furniture; 4.0 per- 
cent in silk and rayon; 3.7 percent in structural metalwork; 3.1 per- 
cent in petroleum refining ; 3.3 percent in chemicals; 3.1 percent in blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; 3.0 percent in cotton goods; 
2.4 percent in men’s clothing; 2.3 percent in electrical machinery; 1.2 
percent in woolen and worsted goods; 1.3 percent in book and job 
printing; and 1.3 percent in foundries and machine shops. The gain 
of 2 percent in the machine-tool industry continued the succession of 
increases Which had been shown each month since October 1934. 

Seasonal influences caused sharp recessions in employment between 
June and July in a number of industries. The silverware and plated 
ware industry reported a decrease in employment of 14.2 percent; 
millinery, 12.6 percent; agricultural implements, 10.7 percent; wom- 
en’s clothing, 8.3 percent; confectionery, 2.5 percent; and stoves, 3.5 
percent. The automobile industry showed a decline of 4.1 percent 
in employment coupled with a decrease of 7.1 percent in pay rolls. 
Other industries in which substantial declines were reported were 
engines-tractors-turbines, 5.4 percent; electric and steam car building, 
5.2 pereent; lighting equipment, 4.0 percent; and cutlery and edge 
tools, 3.8 percent. 

Nine of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries had more employees 
on their pay rolls in July than in June and 6 showed larger pay rolls. 
The gain of 1 percent in employment in wholesale trade represented 
the return to work of approximately 13,000 persons and increases of 
1.4 percent in telephone and telegraphs, 1.5 percent in light and power, 
and 0.9 percent in electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
maintenance were equivalent to an estimated gain of 11,000 workers. 
The 3.7 percent advance in laundry employment indicated the addi- 
tion of over 7,500 workers to laundry pay rolls and the remaining 
four nonmanufacturing industries which showed gains in employ- 
ment (quarrying, crude-petroleum producing, insurance, and private 
building construction) added approximately 7,000 workers to their 
rolls. These gains, however, were not sufficient to offset the declines 
in the remaining industries. The 2.7 percent shrinkage in number of 
workers in retail trade was seasonal and indicated 90,000 less employ- 
ees in retail stores. Anthracite mining showed a decline in employ- 
ment of 5.6 percent or 4,000 workers, and the remaining five nonmanu- 
facturing industries accounted for an additional decrease of 4,500 in 
number of workers. 
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Table 1 
Indu 
figur 


Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commicsioy 
showed 1,072,780 workers (exclusive of executives and _ officig)s 
employed by class I railroads in July, as compared with 1,065,548 jy 
June. This indicated a gain of 0.7 percent. Corresponding pay-rol] 
data for July were not available at the time this report was prep. red 
The total compensation of all employees except executives an 
officials was $145,726,645 in June and $144,819,909 in May, the cain 
over the month interval being 0.6 percent. The Commission’: 
preliminary indexes of employment based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100, were 60.7 for July and 60.3 for June. The fing! 
May index was 59.8. : + 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in the many. °""** 
facturing industries surveyed were 1.7 percent lower in July than in UR goa mi 
June, the July figure standing at 38.5. Average hourly earnings {el| pita 
0.4 percent to 57.2 cents and average weekly earnings dropped 2.) Qe 


Quarryil 


percent to $22.39. mining 


Crude-p 


. . . . yy h Cc 
Only 4 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-how een 


— 


data are compiled showed gains in average hours worked per week and : 
7 showed increased hourly rates. Six of the 16 nonmanufacturing 3" 
industries covered showed increased average weekly earnings. Trade: 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes pes 


and average weekly earnings in July 1936 for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for 

: . Hotels ( 
class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year JB jaunar 


Dyeing 


intervals except in the few industries for which certain items cannot [J gikera 


Insurans 


be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for the manu- J juiiain, 


facturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, F#— 


° . ° | Preli 
and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month average J : wor 


3 Date 
for 1929 as 100. Marel 
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percents 
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Table 1. Employment, Pay Rolls, and Weekly Earnings in All Manufacturing 
Industries Combined and in Manufacturing Industries, July 1936 (Preliminary 
figures) 







































































. ‘ Average weekly 
Employment Pay roll earnings 
, | Percentage | Percentage | | Percentage 
Industry | Index |Changefrom—) y,4,, | change from—| Aver- | change from— 
July |_——_— July age in O7—_——_— 
. onan | July 
1936 | June | July | 1936 | June | July | 1936 | June | July 
| 1936 | 1935 | | 1936 1935 1936 1935 
| 
—— - | | 
:; ' | (1923-25 = | | (1923-25 = 
Al] manufacturing industries 100) | 100) | 
pa AE be 86.8 | +0.9 | +8.9 | 77.8 | —1.1 |4+20.1 |$22.40 | —2.1 | +10.2 
Class I steam railroads !_...... 60.7 +.7 | +6.5 | (2) (*) (?) | & (2) (2) 
(1929= | (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) | 100) 
a 48.4 | —5.6 | —2.1 | 37.2 |—11.4 —.9 | 22.37 | —6.1 +1.3 
Bituminous..............- | 75.5 | —.4| +7.8 | 62.6 | +1.9 |+74.4 | 21.02 | +2.2 | +61.8 
Metalliferous mining.......--- 61.3 | —1.1 |+35. 5 46.1 | —4.5 |+48.0 | 23.38 | —3.4 | +9.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | | 
EEE, ncttaintenatiibocenss | 54.4 | +1.8 | +6.9 43.9) —.4 |+27.5 | 20.24) —2.1 +19. 2 
Crude-petroleum producing = 75.4 +2.4 | —2.5 | 60.7 +3.0 | +1.2 | 29.26) +.6| +3.9 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph _- 73.1 | +1.4 | +4.0 | 79.9 | +3.3 | +5.6 | 29.18 | +1.8] 41.5 
Electric light and power | | | | 
and manufactured gas___; 91.7 | +1.5 | +8.2 | 89.8 | +1.8 |+10.1 | 31.74 +.4 +1.9 
Electrie-railroad and mo- | | | 
tor-bus operation and | | 
maintemance............. 724] +.9| +1.4 66.5 | —.5 | 44.8 | 29.88 | —L4) +35 
Trade: | | | 
oa 85.4 | +1.0| +4.0 69.0) +.8| +6.8 | 2874) —.1 | 42.7 
eaeideste. es -c-..-- | 83.2] -27| +49 65.1 | —1.9| +7.6 | 21.43| +.8| +426 
= merchandis- | | 
_ + eee 90.7 | —5.9| +6.1 77.3 | —4.9| +7.4] 18.48] +.9] 41.1 
Other than general | 
merchandising -- - - -_| 81.2 | —1.7 | +4.6 62.6 | —1.2 | +7.7 | 23.57] +.5] 43.0 
Hotels (year-round) 4_....-.....| 83. 3 -8 | +3.7 66.0 | —.9 | +6.3 | 13.96); —.1] +2.6 
To he | = 90.5 $3.7 | +7.2 79.0 | +4.2|411.5] 1626) +.5| +3.9 
Dyeing and cleaning. ......... | $5.5 | —23| +46 64.8 | —6.4 | +5.4] 18.62) 4.2] 4.8 
DH pe Er hcadcccacads (2) ®, sori (?) —.4 |4+28.9 | 37.45 —.4 +6.4 
Insurance... .. ae aS +3] +.4 (2) —.2| 41.2] 37.99/ —.4] +.8 
Building construction..___.._- (2) +20.7 | (?) —.2 |+34.8 | 27.04 | —1.0 | +12.0 
i ' 














! Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

? Not available. 

} Data for March, April, May, and June 1936, revised as follows: 

March employment index, 70.9; percentage —_ from February +0.1; from March 1935, —4.2; pay-roll 
index, 56.0; percentage change from February, +0.5; from March 1935, —0.1; average weekly earnings, $29.79; 
percentage change from February, +0.4; from Mare h 1935, +-4.4. 

Aprilemployment index, 71.3; percentage change from Macrh, +-0.6; from April 1935, —4.7; pay-roll index, 
57.1; percentage change from March, +1.9; from April 1935, +0.7; average weekly earnings, $29.98; percentage 
change from March, +1.3; from April 1935, +-5.7. 

May employment index, 72.7; percentage change from April, +2.0; from May 1935, —4.4; pey-roll index, 


B58.0; Lagmniy change from April, +1.6; from | May 1935, +-0.3; average weekly earnings, $29. 53; percentage 


change from April, —0.4; from _May 1935, +4.7. 
June employment index, 73.7; percentage change from May, +1.3; from June 1935, —3.9; pay-roll index, 


| 58.9; percentage change from May, +1.6; from June 1935, —0.4; average weekly earnings, $29.65; percentage 


change from May, +0.3; from June 1935, +3.5. 
‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Public Employment 


More than 347,000 workers were employed on construction projects 


financed from Public Works Administration funds in July, a decrease 


of 0.6 percent compared with the 350,000 employed in June. The 
gain of over 11,000 in the number of employees working on non- 


‘Federal construction projects financed from funds provided by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 was offset by losses in 
employment on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from 














iy 
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funds provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act. Total pay. 
roll disbursements for July, however, amounted to $25,969,000), ay 
increase of 0.5 percent over June. 

Employment on projects financed from regular governm tq) 
appropriations registered a substantial gain in July as compared with 
the previous month. The 126,000 employees in July represent: «| gy 
increase of 23.2 percent over June. The most marked gains oe \irreq 
in the construction of naval vessels, public roads, and river, hs r}or. 
and flood control. Pay-roll disbursements for the month amoiinted 
to $12,425,000, an increase of 44 percent over June. 

Construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Financ 
Corporation employed 9,843 workers in July, an increase 0f{ |) 
percent over the 8,501 employed in June. All types of projects 
showed gains in the number of persons employed. Total pay-rol! 
disbursements of $1,064,000 were 13 percent greater than in Jie 

In July employment on projects financed by The Works Provray 
was somewhat below the level of the previous month. The nusber 
of workers engaged on this program in July was 150,000 less than in 
June. 

On Federal projects employment totaled 452,000, a decrease of (3 
percent compared with June. Employment on projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration decreased from 2,561,000 in -Jine 
to 2,412,000 in July. Total pay-roll disbursements of $145,474,000 
were $5,406,000 less than in June. 

Increases were reported in the number of persons employed in thie 
executive, legislative, and military branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a decrease occurred in the judicial service. In the execu- 
tive service, employment increased less than 1 percent in July con- 
pared with the previous month. The level of employment, however, 
was 12.9 percent higher in July 1936 than in July 1935. Of the 831,000 
employees in the executive service in July, 116,000 were employed in 
the District of Columbia and 715,000 outside the District. The inost 
pronounced increase in employment in the executive branch o!, the 
Federal Government in July occurred in the War Department. Sub- 
stantial gains were also reported in the Post Office Department, the 
Treasury Department, the Interior Department, and the, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. On the other hand, there were appreciable 
decreases in the number of employees in the Resettlement Adminis 
tration, the Veterans’ Administration, and the Department. 0! 
Commerce. 

Employment in emergency conservation work (Civilian Conserv :: tion 
Camps) in July totaled over 404,000, an increase of 21,000 comp:red 
with June. Employment gains were shown for all groups of,em))0y- 
ees with the exception of supervisory and technical workers. Pay-rol! 
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Jisbursements for the month increased $449,000, compared with June 
pay-roll disbursements. 

During the month 186, 700 workers, the highest level of employment 
recorded since October 1935, were employed on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads. Of the 186,700 workers employed in 
July, 12 percent were working on the construction of new roads and 

percent on maintenance work. Total pay-roll disbursements 

mounted to $11,839,000 in July, compared with $11,488,000 in the 
) rev 10us month. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for July 


js presented in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1936 
(Preliminary figures) 


. 


- - 



































Employment | Pay roll 
| Per- | Per- 
Class centage centage 
July 1936 | June 1936 | change | | July 1936 June 1936 | Change 
‘ederal service: 
Ns a? ae 2 830, 861 §24, 626 +0.8 | $129, 066,193 | $129, 467, 175 —0.3 
pS i a, Se ee 1, 867 1, 947 —4,1 494, 414 | 469, 743 +5.3 
LA ee uadaace a 5, 137 5, 043 +1.9 1, 202, 281 1, 187, 815 +1.2 
0 ae a ee 299, 314 297, 433 +.6 | 23, 464, 766 22, 041, 326 +6. 5 
‘onstruction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A__........| 4347,346 | 5349,572 | —.6 | 425,968,991 | 5 25,840, 926 +.5 
Financed by R. F. C -.....---- | 6 9, 843 78,501 | +15.8 6 1, 063, 728 | 7 941, 680 +13.0 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations... .._- 126, 176 102, 376 | +23.2 | 12, 424, 667 8, 631,104 | +44.0 
‘he Works Program: § 
Federal projects................ 451, 570 453, 012 —.3 | 22, 699, 760 22, 657, 507 |- +.2 
Projects operated by W. P. A 2, 412, 462 | 2, 561, 307 —5.8 122, 774,427 | 128, 222, 740 —4,2 
Relief work: 
Emergency conservation work..| * 404,422 | 10 383,279 | +5.5 | ° 18, 417, 986 | 1! 17, 969, 256 +2.5 
| | 








! Data concerning number of wage earners refer to employment on last day of month specified. 
mployees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 
‘Includes 919 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual additions 
pr July. 
' Revised. 
‘Ine ma 4 ,076 wage earners and $12,277,476 pay roll covering P. W 
A. 1935 funds. 
Vine ludes 176,184 wage earners and $11,435,825 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. 
. A. 1935 funds. 
‘ Includes 280 employees and pay roll of $19,€63 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
Includes 157 “3 at and pay roll of $13, 265 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
‘Data covering projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Works 


Includes 


. A. projects financed from E. R. 


Program and shown only sealer P.W.A 


' 41,507 employees and pay roll of $5, 676,556 included in executive service. 
‘ 42.035 employees and pay roll of $5,877,050 included in executive service. 
| Revised; 42,035 employees and pay roll of $5,877,050 included in executive service. 


Detailed Reports for June 1936 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
nonth of June 1936. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
ished in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for June, except 


or certain minor revisions and corrections. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Monruiy reports on employment and pay rolls in indystyia) 
and business industries are now available for the following groups 
90 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
including building construction; and class I steam railroads. Ty. 
reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nop. 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples ay 
sufficiently large to be entirely representative. The figures on class | 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commiissioy 
and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in June 1936 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings ip 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in June 19:36) are 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from May 1936 and June 
1935 are also given. 





Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, June 1936 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to June 1936 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 ai(j 9 


” 


for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- a)4 
nondurable-goods groups of manufacturing industries separa‘oly. 
and for 13 nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups wide, 


retail trade, by months, January 1935 to June 1936, inclusive.  ‘['}jo 
accompanying diagram indicates the trend of factory employ) ey 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to June 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are compiited 


from returns supplied by representative establishments in-90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes js 


the 3-year average 1923-25 taken as 100. In June 1936 reports 
were received from 24,870 establishments employing 4,227 (\\)7 
workers, whose weekly earnings were $96,877,320. The employment 


reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of 
the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is thie 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 


Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 1935 
to June 1936! 

[3-year average 1923-25= 100] 








Manufacturing 





Total Durable goods Nondurable go 
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ment 
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Employ- | pay, 
ment a 


Pay rolls ment 
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SSRSEE 


wee mmm wm mem mew www wee!) OO VU lw www wn | VO Law ww wn) UU lemme] VOD lemme wn) ORD lew mews 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Rw IA 5.0 |_.....| 74.8 |......| 70.2 |...-..| 1 |......| 06.6 |......1 82.7 
em 3 Nettie 6 |....-.} 764 |......| 767 |......) O07 |......| 043 |...---| 85.0 


fotne-oeanwineiite C2. Bil ade<e nana de _ 2 eae ¥O+t..n cass bw heocens! S28 












































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the February 1935 and subsequent issuc: o! 
the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to June 1936! 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 








i i | , 
: ini inous- , a arry . 
Anthracite mining ee coal Metalliferous mining | Quarrying and non 


metallic mining 
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> " 7 lp ot os | 
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j | | | | 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1936 | 1935 905 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 005 1936 | es 1936 
| 
59. 6 44.3) 54.2) 30.1] 41.7] 36.9) 39.4] 20.8 
66. .4) 44.3) 55. 29. 2.8} 37. 3) . 9} 22. 
67. 4 45. 0) 55. 30. 5. : 2.2) 24. 
45. 46.0) 57. 5) 31.8) 45. 5) 45. ¢ . 4) 28. 
49. 44.4 . 8} 31. vt : 2. 0} 32.8 
64. 46.0 ‘ 31. 50. 3. 5) 33. 
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| Electric light and 
power, and manu- 
factured gas 


Crude-petroleum Telephone and 
producing telegraph 
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' Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found in 
the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year- 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

? Not ineluding electric-railroad car building and repairing: see transportation equipment and railroad 
ce groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 

’ Revised. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufac: 
Industries, January 1935 to June 1936—Continued 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 
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Month E \ ~ 
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Paes oe ee ee a = Crt t= sow 
bh be ss 
January.-..... 84.2 85.6) 63.9) 66.6) 79.5) 80.4) 59.7) 62.1) 87.3) 88.2) 73.5) 76.4) 77.4) 78.4 
February..---- 84.6) 85.0) 64.6) 66.6) 79.2) 79.7) 59.3) 61.6) 86. 2) 85.1) 72.3) 73.9) 77.3) 78.3 
March_........| 84.0) 85.6) 65.2 69.0) 80.2) 81.9) 60.4) 63.5) 88.6) 90.9) 74.1) 77.3) 78.0) 79 
PSS 83. 2) 85.7! 64.8) 67.9) 83.5) 85.2) 62.5) 65. 3} 94. 4) 7.4) 77. 5) 81.0) 80.7) 82.0 
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pO eee ee , > = | OB. @.Wcce (5) 5 eee oe tk. = 77. 7| 
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December ----- | 86. 8] ..... | 68. 6)..... 92. 9).....| 69.3] ...../131.7)_.... 104. 5|..... 2.7 62 
Average. $4. 0|.....| 65. 6) ..... 8 | a | 2|..---| 78.0)..... ' 2 8 
| | 
| Year-round hotels Laundries | Dyeing and « 
| 
| | _ _—— 
Employ- | Employ- | p Employ- | ,, 
Month ment | Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment Pay 
ial ‘OR BUM creel F is 
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| oe Bad 2 i -. om 
I csiicstiicicipgthncnn etme | 80. 3 | 62. 79. 6} 81.5) 63. 9! 68. 3 71. 5) 50 
i a: ee i Te | 81.1 53. | 79.6) 81.2) 64.1) 67.8 70.3) 49 ) 
REE 2 REE ee | 6 | 79. 82. 1| 64.6) 69. 74. 
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A COMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in May and June 1936 is shown in table 4 for all 
groups combined, except building construction and class I railroads, 
and for all manufacturing industries combined, based on data sup- 
plied by reporting establishments. 
unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries in- 
cluded in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
been weighted according to their relative importance. 


Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


The percentage changes show1, 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishm:n¢, 
May-June 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


{Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports i: 
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sion and State 












Total—All groups 





Manufacturing 





ments 





i ; Per- Per 
Number! cent- cent- 
on pay age pane oc age 
roll change " io ic | change 
June from j he. 088 from 
1936 | May |°UMe 4%! May 
1936 1936 


7 


ments 


} 





Number | 

on pay | 

roll June | 
1936 


Per- 





cont- ; Amount 

change Pay k) 
nome week 

May | June 1936 
1936 








New England____ 
| ee 
New Hampshire. 
, 
Massachusetts___ 
Rhode Island__.- 
Connecticut. __.- 


Middle Atlantic_- 
New York..____. 
New Jersey__.__- 
Pennsylvania. __- 


















Michigan.._____- 
Wisconsin ..___.- 





North Dakota___ 
South Dakota__- 


South Atiantic__ 
Delaware_.______ 
Maryland______. 
District of Co- 





Virginia___.._.-- 
West Virginia_-__ 
North Carolina_- 
South Carolina_- 
_ SE eee 
Florida__......_- 


East South Cen- 
tral 











Kentucky ere peck 
Tennessee -______- 











13, 835 

782 
| 625) 
466) 
128 614) 
1, 217} 

2,131 


34, 160 
22, 587 
3, 263 
8, 310 








19, 832 
8, 182 
2, 326 

§ 4, 675 
3, 656 
6 993 


11, 659 
2, 162 
1, 763 
3, 073 

508 


514 
1, 568 
§ 2,071 


1], 075 
222 
1, 569 


1, 072 


4, 389 
9 531 
1,013 
1, 393 








1, 452 


See footnotes at end of table. 











Dollars 
824,245) —0,5 17,867, 274 
53, 565; +1.1) 1,016, 963 
34,2891 +3.0| | 672,205 
16, 635) +() 350, 650 
457.509}  —. 4110, 179. 673 
83.747| —1.3] 1,677,004 
178, 500 —1.4| 3,970,779) 
1,927,094 +, 3147, 494, 500! 
874.799]  —. 5/22" 492, 633 
270,099; +2.1| 6,628, 499 
782,196] +. 6/18, 373, 368) 
2,013,331, +. 5/51, 374, 027 
563, 637| —. 3/14, 333, 586 
227, 442| +3.1| 5.379.791 
540,431| +. 9|13, 104, 166 
504,134] —. 4/14, 398,319 
177, 687| +1.8| 4. 158, 165 


398,063) +.8) 9, 120,887 
83,090) +2. 3) 1,982,314 
58,051} +1. 2) 1,274,874 

156,150; —.3} 3, 561,320 

5,837; +1.8) 132,333 
7,590) +2.4 193, 853 
32,241; +1.1) 730,990 
55,104) +1.0) 1,245, 203 

759,549, —. 4/14, 290, 176 
13, 730} +3.6) 317,278 

113,945, -+.3) 2,537, 872 
40,922} —.2) 1,018,377 
97,653) +.2)/ 1,852, 497 

146,605; +.6) 3,310,512 

144, 374 —.1} 2,077, 457 
66, 986) +(') 936, 630 

101,012) —.4| 1,590, 258) 
34, 322) —10.5) 649, 295 











264,892, +1.0 4,653, 058 
81,456) +.8) 1,613,331 
90,039; +1.1) 1,555, 831 
77,845) +1.0) 1, 254, 012 
15, 552; -+1.8) 229,884 
172,819, +.3) 3,631,330 
23,241; —1.5| 387,134 
42,302; —1.0; 801,805 
40,6445 +.9) 933,347 
66,632; +1,5) 1,509,044 


++++4. +++ 


te+ 


tLtt++ 
De © Ce 1 


ve com tm 





. . 
SO 95b09 ana «wr D109 +S 
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3, 327 
266 


192 
128 
1, 633 
398) 
710! 


4, 960! 
1, 909 

735 
2, 316 





7, 148 
2, 307 
908 
2, 232 
962 
739 


2, 202 
366 
382) 
749) 

42 
33 
155 
476 


2, 649 
77 


635 


41 
435 
240 
579 
201 
361 
180 


914 
261 
334 
227 

92 


982 
209 
211 
138 
424 











| Dollars 


549,844. —0.8 11, 133,845 
43,047; +.4| 772,043 
27,293) +2.8| 507,983 
10,200; —1. L| 207, 827 

259,174 —.8| 5,319, 22 
65, 051 —1.5) 1, 220, 743 

145, 079) —1.5) 3, 106, 02: 

| 
1, 111, 082 +. 8 26, 399, 926 

404, 123 —. 9110, 104, 87 

232, 446 2.1) 5,477, 980 

474, on +1.6,10, 817, 624 

| | 
1, 543, 609 +-, 4/40, 197, 161 

405, 031) —.8) 10, 610, 00: 

189,026| +8. 6) 4, 505, 216 

$55,152) +1.6) 8,559,952 

451,685| —. 813, 152, UF 

142,715) 7 +1. 4) 3, 869, 926 


190, 427) 
36, 277! 
30, 942 
81, 039) 

693 | 

1, 734| 
11, 188) 
28, 554 


492, 863 
9, 357) 
74, 7a0) 


3, 826) 
64, 113 
55, 479) 

132, 910 
59, 478 
76, 956 
16, 024 


159, 345 
31, 600 
66, 259 
52, 258 

9, 228 


86, 520 
16, 639 
20, 731 
10, 977 
88, 473 











J 4, 295, 271 
+3.2) 855, 54( 
+1.4) 691,139 

—.2) 1,752, 041 
+4.1} | 17,838 
+5.9 41, 342 
+1.7| 259, 240 
+1.6| 678,131 
+,2) 8,456,179 
+65.8} 206,702 
7.3) 1,641,751 
+3. 6) 126, 278 

—.1} 1, 188, 941 
+-7 1, 268, 836 
+.1} 1,875, 879 
+. 2 795, 660 
—(!) | 1,085, 264 
—2.9| 266, 868 
+2.0 2,662, 196 
+2.9|) 642, 656 
+1.4) 1, 108, 362! 
+2.2} 795,002 
+2.2} 116,176 
+.3) 1,729, 946) 
—.7| 259,816 
—1.9| 344, 144) 
+2. 2 241,118) 
+1.8 884, 868 
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Table 4. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments, 
May-June 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





ee Per- | Per 

= cent A t <3 7 ; N t cent- 

f age lof sear sell age | ¢ f on 2 ~y age oomape # 

8) . - ay "©? - ) ) ye y - va|? jay Tro | 

estab- — (1 week) wong estab- ‘roll June — (1 week) 
ments 1936 1936 | ments | 1936 | 


Geographie divi- 
sion and State 




















| i 

| | Dollars 
556| 35,193) 44.4) 556, 928! 
82 4,924! 4. 129,647; +4. 
52} 3,120} +6.8|  75,551| +15. 
40) 1, 742 7 50, 205} +4. 
183 14,320} +2.0) 353,446) —. 
29 651} 2.7 12,382) — 
40| 2,778 .9| 64,055) +5. 
102 6, 791) 8. 146, 886) +3. 
28) 867) 3.% 24, 756) +4. 

| 
1,990} 229,215 6) 5,873,312) +1, 
477| 50,879) 2.3] 1, 252, 263) +2. 
255 26, 809) .7| 608,861) — 
1,258) 151,587 .3) 4,012, 6 +1 


Dollars 
Mountaim........| 4,436 122,049) +1.6 2,935, 750 
Mor 722} 19,551} —.8| 517,817! 
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ida ee) Fs 457) 9, 248 3. 219, 616 
Wvomi | 331) 8,365] .0| 219, 292 
Colorado........| 1,243) 40, 435) ; 957, 401) 
New Mexico 324 6, 518! 133, 608) 
527| 14,792 355, 103! 
619| 20,024! 7, 703| 
213) 3, 116) , 210) 


| 
6,466 422, 940, 
3,037; 94, 582 
1,340) 47,950 
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| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
‘Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 
} Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. 
‘ Includes laundries 
‘ Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
‘ Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, or public works. 
’ Weighted percentage change. 
§ Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
‘Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
0 Includes banks, insurance, and office employinent. 


Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of June employment and pay rolls with the May 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over is made in table 5. The changes are computed from reports 
received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 
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in May and June 1936, by Principal Cities 








| | 


r c | Number | Percentage! Amount of 

epee | on pay change pay roll 

lishments roll June | from May (1 week) 
: | 1936 1936 | June 1936 

| 








New York, N. Y aT | 700, 541 
Chicago, Ll " 397, 074 | 
og ES A twos: 2, 214, 170 | 
Detroit, Mich ; : 342, 308 
Los Angeles, Calif 2, 133, 052 


$18, 426, 934 
10, 365, 861 
5, 271, 630 
10, 243, 437 
3, 358, 511 


| 

| 
. j | 
Cleveland, Ohio . 134, 516 a | 3, 517, 547 
St. Louis, Mo ? 126, 293 2, 960, 427 
Baltimore, Md a 88, 290 | 2 022, 367 | 
Boston, Mass : | 170, 237 | 4,036, 356 
Pittsburgh, Pa---.- ,480 | 200, 355 | 
San Francisco, Calif : d 77, 967 2, 051, 742 
Buffalo, N. Y ’ 79, 529 +. 1, 954, 826 
Milwaukee, Wis 73, 194 | 1.4 | 1, 826, 179 


5, 228, 055 


| 








1 Less than }o of | per cent. 
Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes emp!oy- 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Federal! 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
are those projects authorized by Title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was 
extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a series 
of Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 11, 
approved April 8, 1935. Employment created by this prograi 
includes employment on Federal projects and employment on pro- 
jects operated by the Works Progress Admimistration. Federal 
projects are those conducted by Federal agencies which have received 
allotments from The Works Program fund. Projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration are those projects conducted 
under the supervision of the W. P. A. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under aut)ior- 
ity of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
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Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Sratistics of employment in the executive branches of the Federal 
Government in June 1935, May and June 1936 are given in table 6. 


Table 6. Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Government, 
June 1935, May and June 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 











Outside District of 


District of Columbia ? rp tes i Entire service # 





l l | l 
len | = = 
Perma- | Tempo- ’erma- | 0-| m | Perma- |" -| 

4 emp | Total Perma Tempo Total | Perma Tempo 
nent rary | nent rary | ;} nent | rary 34 
| 


——— 





Number of employees: | | 
June 1935...-..-.....---] 92,727] 11, 250} 103, 977| 516, 166] 98,093) 614, 259) 608, 893) 109, 343] 718, 236 
CN 107, 812) 9,417} 117, 229) 600, 274} 100, 725) 700, 999| 708, O86) 110, 142} 818, 228 
TS Tikctendaundd 107,913) 9,557) 117,470) 604, 503) 102, 653) 707, 156) 712,416) 112, 210/4824, 626 

Percentage change: 
June 1935 to June 1936_.| +16.38| —15.05| +12.98) +17.11| + 4.65) +15. 12) +17. 00 
May to June 1936.__.._- +.10/ +1.49} +.21] +.70} +1.91] +.88| +.61 
Labor turn-over, June 1936: 
Additions ® 1, 639 1, 385 3,024; 11,973} 21,976) 33, 949} 
Separations §____ 1, 561 1,107! 2,668 8,964| 18,377) 27,341 | 
Turn-over rate per 100 1.45 11. 67) 2. 27 1. 49 18. " 
| 


+2. 62) +14. 81 
+1. 88 +. 78 


23, 361) 36,973 
19, 484) 30, 009 
17. 53 3. 65 





13, 612 
10, 525) 




















a 48 





| This table shows employment on last day of month specified. 

? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

‘Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 24,178 employees hired under letters of 
juthorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,173,469. 

‘ Not including 566 employees transferred but not reported by department to which they were assigned. 


‘Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


The monthly record of employment in the executive departments 
of the United States Government from June 1935 to June 1936, 
inclusive, is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States 
Government by Months, June 1935 to June 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Outside 


Month 


District 
of 
Columbia 


District 


rt) 
Columbia 


Total 
oe 


District 
of 
Columbia 


Outside 
District 
of 


Columbia 








1936 
103, 977 
104, 747 
107, 037 
109, 197 
110, 585 
111, 199 
112, 091 


614, 259 
631, 134 
663, 086 
678, 229 
687, 115 
690, 202 
704, 135 


718, 236 
735, 881 
770, 123 
787, 426 
797, 700 
801, 401 
816, 226 || 


| 
! 


111, 800 
112,7 

112, 739 
115, 422 
117, 229 
117, 470 


801, 299 
800, 334 
806, 404 
810, 767 
818, 228 
824, 626 





























Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DeraILts concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked during June! on construction projects financed by Public 


| Works Administration funds are given in table 8, by type of project. 


‘ Data concerning projects financed by Public Works Administration funds are based on month ending 
June 15. 
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Wage earners 





Type of project 


number 
employed 


Maximum ! Weekly 
average 





Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 
ments 





Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 





Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour 





Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R 





Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public \ 
Funds, Month Ending June 15, 1936 


[Subject to revision] 


ess Ce ee eee 3 __ 3108, 609 | 101, 927° | $9, 578, 180 | 12, 903, ; 359 | $0. 742 | 
Building construction ?__........--- 19, 176 16, 021 1, 550, 227 tip 829, 549 ~ 847 | 
SIE oc. afl or spublgaaoenciananesenbesideminien oe 9 a] 1, 194 1, 032 1. 157 
EESTI SESS EAS. 26, 406 25, 863 3, 309, 959 4, 042, 159 .819 
Se A (5) 27, 789 1, 394, 231 2, 567, 010 . 543 
RE ETS eee Fe 12, 826 12, 251 1, 288, 010 1, 811, 587 711 | 


River, harbor, and flood control__-- 19, 087 17, 002 
ee 2, 125 1, 875 | 
Water and sewerage--............- 153 13 
NR ciniks atinanacewednnee 1, 038 9&3 











1, 861, 101 
95, 310 

8, 546 
69, 602 


2, 327, 631 


216, 353 | 


15, 671 
92, 367 


. 800 
. 441 
— 





V orks 

















































Non-Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. 














ee ee 63, 300 | 53, 050 | $4, 883, 891 
Building construction..........-.-- 30, 306 | 25,118 | 2, 445, 383 
Strests ame weeds... . . .....<<cccce--- 9, 826 7, 885 607, 445 
Water and sewerage.-............... 20, 122 17, 386 1, 627, 015 
| EEE Se yee eee 3, 046 2, 661 204, 








754 | 










5, 495, 026 | 9. 889 


2, 506, 730 | 
797, 433 
1, 852, 859 
338, 004 


976 | 


. 762 
. 878 
- 604 





Non-Federal ‘‘Transportation Loan’’ projects—Financed fro: 
N. I. R.A. funds 











pe ES Fe oP eee 8, 559 | (8) $513, 181 917, 810 
Railroad construction --..........-- 6, 307 5, 987 248, 407 546, 516 
Railroad-car and locomotive shops— 2, 252 (6) 264, 774 371, 204 
Operated by railroads_..-_._--- 1, 763 1, 729 148, 857 215, 091 
Operated by commercial firms - 489 (6) 115, 917 156, 203 








-713 | 


. 692 


. 742 





| 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 fu 











SR emcneince 169, 104 | 139, 552 |$10, 865, 674 | 15, 101, 842 | $0. 719 | 
Building construction........------ 109,789 | 90,481 | 7,212,071 | 9,520,075 |. 758 | 
Electrification ..................... 685 572 44, 989 61, 552 731 
Heavy engineering -....-......-..-- 1, 043 885 90, 001 121, 580 . 740 


a TTS. Say 816 
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River, harbor, and flood control_-_-- 455 402 
Streets and roads--....-.....-.---- 16, 911 13, 241 
Water and sewerage...............- 38, 133 32, 265 
Miscellaneous. ...................-- 1, 272 1,013 














54, 723 


32, 679 
919, 676 
2, 440, 990 


, 











94, 727 
39, 438 








. 578 


. 829 
. 623 
. 662 
. 697 








agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes a maximum of 7,080 and an average of 5,830 employees working on low-cost housing [)rojec's 
financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $570,151 for 741,923 man-hours of labor. 
* in the amount of $475,233 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separa': 


bat te I rojects financed from The Works Program. 
3 Includes weekly average for public roads. 
4 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
5 Not available; average included in total. 
) Data not available. 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government! 


Materia! orders 


7 These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Progra! 
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Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the 
States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments 
have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the 
States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration 
makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor and 


‘material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency Relief 


Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal project, 
as much as 45 percent of the total labor and material cost may be 
furnished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more 
of the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify 
such action, the Public Works Administration may provide the grantee 
with the additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to com- 
mercial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by the 
Public Works Administration carry interest charges and have a 
definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works 
Administration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 
the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 


bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotive and 


passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
mercial shops. 

Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from public-works funds from July 1933 to June 
1936 is given in table 9. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to June 1936, on Projects 
Financed from Public Works Funds 


[Subject to revision] 








Maxi- r 
mum Monthly Number of Average 


Year and month number pm reed Sa earnings 
of wage : 2 | per hour | 


Placed 
earners ! ments ing month : 








| = 
July 1933 to June 1936, inclusive ?_-_...- — .---|$703, 377, 099 |1, 100, 752, $0. 639 [4 $1,288 








July to December 1933, inclusive 32, 941, 335 | , 718, 
January to December 1934, inclusive____| 308, 311, 143 23, 561, 
January to December 1935, inclusive ?.__| 254,176,118 | 371,352, : 


January ?- 97, , 399, 381 | 195, 53: 
February ? <a ioe 76, 764 12, 220, 479 3, 404, 
2, 236 3, 981, 176 8, 519, 6: 
, 427 | , 915, 663 25, 203, 
22, 590, 878 30, 377, 
25, 840, 926 34, 418, 03 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Gover: 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

2 Includes wage earners emploved on projects under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. which are fina: 
E. R. A. A. funds. These data are also included in tables covering projects financed by Th: 
Program. 

3 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 

‘Revised. 


The Works Program 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on projects financed by The Works Program in June? is shown in 
table 10, by type of project. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, June 1936 


[Subject to revision] 











Wage earners 





FF 
I A ver- 
Number of} * 
| ‘pay-roll | ™an-hours | arn. 
Maximum | w disburse- ings 
number | Weekly ments during 


, y per during 5 
employed ! | average month hour “or for th 


1 Ex 


Type of project 











Federal projects 





All projects 453, 012 | 399, 851 | $22, 657, 507 | 50, 680, 511 





Building construction 7 34, 037 2, 210, 571 3, 774, 926 
Electrification 962 66, 944 111, 258 
19, 765 1, 030, 745 2, 509, 136 
Grade-crossing elimination 7 23, 352 1, 601, 280 | 2,784,909 
Heavy engineering 22! 202 15, 330 25, 917 
Hydroelectric power plants 2, 065 51, 126 211, 864 
Plant, crop, and livestock conser- 
44, 123 6, 179, 873 
Professional, technical, and clerical. 26, 600 3, 320, 787 
Public roads 106, 017 13, 136, 805 
Reclamation 89,017 | 83,934 8, 936, 696 
River, harbor, and flood control___- 44,567 | 41, 298 7, 510, 979 
Streets and roads 8, 746 7, 822 963, 709 
Water and sewerage 683 544 7 81, 636 
Miscellaneous 10, 195 9, 130 1, 132, 016 























See footnote at end of table. 





1 Data concerning projects financed by The Works Program are based on month ending June |’ 
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10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, June 1936—Continued 


[Subject to revision] 








Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maximum 
number 
employed 


Weekly 
average 


Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 
ments 








All projects 8 


Building construction 3._..._....._- 
Flectril j 

Heavy engineering 

Reclam ition 

River, harbor, and flood control_-__- 
Streets and roads..................- 
Water and sewerage 

Miscellaneous 


All projects # 4 


GO ee : 

Highway, road, and street 

Housing 3 

National Youth Administration 6_- 
Professional, technical, and clerical_ 

Public buildi 

Publicly owned or operated utilities. 
Recreational facilities 7 

Sanitation and health- 

Sewing, canning, garden/ng, etc___- 
Transportation 

Not elsewhere classified 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 


| 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 





P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 





116, 869 | 


685 

1, 043 
816 
455 

16, 911 
38, 133 
1, 272 


96, 311 
57: 2 
885 
693 
402 
13, 241 
32, 265 
1,013 


176, 184 | 145, 382 | | S11, 435, 825 25 | 15, 


. 


7, 782, 222 
44, 989 
90, 001 
54, 723 
32, 679 

919, 676 | 

2, 440, 990 

70, 545 








, $43, 765 
10, 261, § 


aot’ 552 


| 


998 oe 


| 


2 , 580 | 
07 727 | 


39, £38 

A 475 O, a 253 
3, 687, 969 
101, 248 


$0. 722 | 
" 758 | 
tal | 
. 740 
.578 | 
. 829 
. 623 | 
. 662 | 
. 697 | 


$20, 45 4,214 


‘13,7 i 1 3, 047 
159, 618 
447, 960 
98, 448 
109, 958 

, 634, 408 
4, 184, 348 
106, 427 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 








55, 391 





 |s12s, 2 


5, 675, 5, 546 
38, 371, 224 
382, 656 

2, 807, 543 
18, 730, 836 
13, 083, 855 
11, 349, 167 
15, 190, 565 
3, 268, 233 
13, 756, 805 
2, 847, 329 
2, 758, 981 








2. 740 psu, 504, 372 


1 4, 608, 733 | 
93, 479, 938 
663, 504 

7, 269, 943 


| 31, 109, 190 


23, 993, 977 
24, 444, 708 
28, 757, 603 
8, 674, 939 
36, 194, 314 
5, 957, 656 
6, 349, 867 





has 455 | $22, 674, 265 


, 389 
. 410 
. 577 | 
. 386 
. 602 
. 545 
. 464 
. 528 
. 377 
. 380 
. 478 
. 434 





493, 783 
7, 750, 101 
5, 066 
126, 105 
667, 892 

, 967, 891 
3, 411, 237 
, 429, 685 
780, 620 
569, 825 
757, 624 
714, 436 





!Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by 


agency doing force-account work. 


each contractor and 


Government 


? These data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works Administration. 


* Data for a maximum of 44 and an average of 44 employees who were paid $798 for 2,105 man-hours on 
demolition work at site of low-cost housing projects are included both under P. W. A. projects financed 
from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds and under projects operated by W. P. A. 

‘Includes data for 22,653 transient camp workers who were paid $542,165 and subsistence for 2,696,217 


man-hours on conservation work, etc. 


‘The value of material orders ‘placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration projects, is 


for the month ended June 30, 1936. 


' These data are for the month ended May 31, 1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 


' Exclusive of buildings. 


Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to June 1936 are given in table 11. 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to June 1936, on P; 


Financed by The Works Program 


[Subject to revision] 
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Month and year number 


employed ! 


Maximum | Monthly pay- 
roll disburse- 


ments 


Number of 
man-hours 


worked dur- 


ing month 


Average 
earnmegs 
per hour 


jects 





Federal projects 





July 1935 to June 1936, inclusive 
July to December, 1935 


248, 929 
298, 589 
325, 505 
375, 865 
401, 298 
453,012 





11, 179, 541 | 


12, 529, 207 
14, 431, 789 
16, 563, 885 
19, 160, 510 
22, 657, 507 





25, 955, 820 
29, 173, 914 
35, 243, 886 
38, 563, 300 
43, 267, 437 


50, 680, 511 





. 431 
429 
. 409 
. 430 
. 443 
. 447 








September 1935 to June 1936, inclusive_- 
September to December, 1935 





176, 184 





$33, 501, 024 


661, 283 


1, 128, 635 
1, 794, 866 
3, 082, 280 
6, 346, 433 
9, 101, 702 
11, 435, 825 


| 47,819, 37 





$0. 


9. 211, 679 
13. 011, 674 
15, 843, 765 





701 


. 664 


799 


tae 


P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 f 


Ss 


. 696 
. 688 
. 670 
. 689 
. 700 | 




















170, 911, 331 


127, 054, 184 
136, 276, 680 
142, 827, 306 
143, 492, 350 
131, 535, 493 
128, 222, 740 





367, 589, 041 


310, 755, 226 
331, 916, 478 
338, 477, 216 
330, 771, 776 
294, 574, 320 
281, 504, 372 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administra 


$980, 320, 084 |2, 225, 588, 429 | $0. 440 [$1 
. 465 | 


. 409 | 
-411 | 
- 422 
. 434 
. 447 
. 455 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Go, 


agency doing force-account work. 


4 These data are also included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. 


3 Revised. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


STATISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 
conservation work in May and June 1936 are presented in table 12. 
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Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, May 
and June 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of | 
employees Amount of pay rolls 





June | May | June | May 


7“__ —— 











| 383, 270 | 407, 621 | $17, 047, 251 | $18, 610, 245 


All groups 
332, 041 
7, 666 
1, 974 
| 341,598 


10,341,860 | ‘11, 121, 242 
& 579, 639 1, 620, 971 
340, 037 340, 067 


3 5, 685, 715 4 5, 527, 965 


357, 022 
7, 762 
1, 975 
4 40, 862 


Enrolled personnel 
ittGt Gt canbcdbhbchhdkensmddiihgininccnactiéess | 
Educational advisers ! 

Supervisory and technical ? 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| Included in executive service table. 

! Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

40,061 employees and pay roll of $5,537,013 included in executive service table. 
439,535 employees and pay roll of $5,410,283 included in executive service table. 





Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. The 
monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 
5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 percent, 
$30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided with 
board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 


conservation program from June 1935 to June 1936, inclusive, are 
given in table 13. 


Table 13.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, June 1935 to June 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Number | Monthly pay-| 
ofem- | roll disburse- | 
ployees ments 


Number | Monthly pay- 
Month ofem- | roll disburse- 
ployees ments 


Month 





430, 226 
483, 329 
593, 311 
536, 752 
554, 143 
546, 683 
509, 126 


$19, 816, 204 | 
22, 133, 513 | 
26, 293, 526 
24, 455, 343 
24, 886, 623 
24, 009, 372 
21, 949, 480 


478, 751 
454, 231 
356, 273 
391, 002 
407, 621 
383, 279 


$21, 427, 065 
20, 484, 379 
17, 251, 772 
18, 058, 235 
18, 610, 245 
17, 947, 251 























Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in June ! are presented in table 14, by type of project. 


' Data concerning projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation refer to the month ending 
June 15. 
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Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstryg. 
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tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, June 1936 








Type of project 


of wage 


| Number 
| 
earners 


[Subject to revision] 








ments 





Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 


Number 


| month 


man-hours | 
worked 
during 


of | 


earnings 
| per hour 


| 





All projects - _- 


Bridges 


| 


Building construction ! 


Reclamation 


Dg i aca tere ae 


Miscellaneous 





5, 754 


8, 501 | $941, 680 


986 
22 


934 


155, 021 | 
805 50, 467 
1, 572 
651, 037 

83, 583 | 


133, 139 | 
92, 767 | . 544 

3, 039 | 517 
898, 469 | . 725 
124, 779 


1,252,193 | $0.752 


1. 164 


= 670 





Average 


haan Gearing tue month oaoating twOhtet en podeie tented by RYO. Maerua Oe. 

A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-)our 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from June 1935 to June 1936, inclusive, is viyer 
in table 15. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation, June 1935 to June 1936 


[Subject to revision] 











' 
Number of 
“4 ag | 
man-hours a 
worked dur- | a a | 
ing month |! 


Number | Monthly pay- 
of wage | roll disburse- 
earners ments 


Month 








$1, 191, 336 1, 592, 744 

1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 

1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 
September 1, 
l, 


957, 846 271, 475 
October ! 


953, 383 269, 897 
1, 002, 151 1, 344, 959 
870, 129 1, 161, 473 


850, 271 
905, 455 
916, 059 
1, 133, 880 
962, 280 
941, 680 


1, 093, 350 
1, 179, 431 
1, 193, 145 
1, 479, 182 
1, 244, 097 
1, 252, 193 

















1 Revised. 
Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-accoun! 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Government 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms sup- 
plied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, the 
amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. Blanks 
are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Government agen! 
doing the work. These reports are returned to the Bureau and show 
the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts disbursed for pay, th! 
number of man-hours worked on the project, and the value of the 
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different types of materials for which orders were placed during the 
month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects, the contracts of 
which were awarded previous to that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during June * are given in table 16, by type of project. 


Table 16.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Gov- 
ernmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, June 1936 


{Subject to revision] 






































| Number of wage 
earners Number of | Value of 
—— man-hours | Average | material 
Type of project dist mol worked | earnings orders 
Maximum | wrexty nareerong during | per hour | placed dur- 
number avers ° month | | ing month 
| employed ! 8 | 
| ; 
ane 
All PEGI datednn< nes ennenecsed | 2 102, 376 98, 622 | $8, 631, 104 | 13, 692, 884 | $0. 630 | $12, 347, 453 
Building construction...........- 9, 679 8, 157 734, 224 1, 068, 697 . 687 | 1, 342, 702 
RisStrRI Rist nn ncdwddocadecaex 3 3 169 216 . 782 14 
ER 21, 634 21, 100 2, 774, 504 3, 260, 856 . 851 3, 549, 315 
Lb ees 4) 53, 693 3, 732, 400 6, 842, 168 . 545 6, 157, 172 
Re ccttatnnencennconnns 1, 197 1, 130 169, 967 227, 458 . 747 | 301 
River, harbor, ong flood control. | 12, 963 11, 701 1, 086, 820 2, 011, 660 . 540 967, 171 
Strests amid fONGS............2.... 1, 875 1, 677 81, 955 196, 589 -417 72, 636 
Water and sewerage.............. | 95 82 4, 315 7, 252 . 595 | 52, 664 
a EES SE ee | 1, 237 1, 079 46, 750 77, 988 . 599 | 205, 478 














1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes weekly average for public roads. 
} Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
June 1935 to June 1936 are shown, by months, in table 17. 


! Data concerning projects financed by regular governmental appropriations are based on month ending 
June 15. 


88869—36——13 
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[Subject to revision] 


Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Goy. 
ernmental Appropriations, June 1935 to June 1936 











Month 


Number ae 

of wage pay-ro 

earners disburse- 
ments 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked dur- 
ing month 





Average 
earnings | 
per hour | 





| Valu 
ter 

plac 
ing ! 





August--. 
October-_-- 





ee eee eee ee eee 





26, 191 
25, 788 
36, 491 
45, 592 
59, O91 
63, 912 
56, 780 






46, 895 
43, 915 
47, 538 
60, 107 
79, 789 

102, 376 














$1, 904, 454 
1, 890, 209 
2, 694, §22 
3, 199, 785 
4, 193, 129 
4, 077, 395 
3, 707, 963 


3, 990, 725 
3, 619, 025 
3, 674, 896 
5, 205, 353 
6, 242, 763 
8, 631, 104 








2, 842, 470 
2, 752, 801 
4, 137, 008 
5, 066, 873 
6, 716, 798 
6, 559, 665 
5, 980, 118 


6, 246, 418 
5, 545, 115 
5, 814, 569 
8, 375, 190 
10, 262, 637 
13, 692, 884 












632 


. 622 9, Sf 











A REcORD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- 
struction and maintenance of State roads from June 1935 to June 136, 
inclusive, is presented in table 18. 






State Road Projects 


{Subject to revision] 






Table 18.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
June 1935 to June 1936! 














| Number of employees working on— 





New roads 





Mainte- 
nance 





Total 





eee ee Ree ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 





Siete te ee ee 
eit ee 
See 





40, 431 
40, 390 
32, 487 
27, 046 


14, 358 
10, 256 

8, 150 
ll, 339 
16, 566 
20, 773 





138, 253 
148, 575 
163, 960 
156, 187 
147, 324 
139, 138 
121, 690 


105, 795 
119, 777 
133, 386 
143, 305 
164, 356 
165, 363 























169, 076 


204, 090 9 063 
196, 618 8, 


171, 625 
148, 736 





141, 536 


154,644 | 8, Is 
180,922 | 10, 50 


186, 136 








184,401 | 8. 232 


187,714 | 8. 150, 
t 


120, 153 7, 48 
130, 033 7, 572, ( 









! Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration fund 
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Summary of Building-Construction Reports for 
July 1936 


UILDING construction activity declined moderately in July 
B 1936 as compared with June. The estimated value of building 
construction for which permits were issued in July was $156,328,000, 
a decrease of 1.8 percent from June 1936. New residential buildings 
and additions, alterations, and repairs registered considerable gains 
in July, but the sharp decrease in the value of building permits issued 
for new nonresidential buildings was sufficiently great to bring the 
total for all building construction slightly below the June 1936 level. 

Compared with July 1935, however, the value of building construc- 
tion for which permits were issued was substantially higher. The 
value of construction permits in July 1936 was 89.1 percent greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1935. All classes of construction 
showed decided improvement. 

Data comparing June and July 1936 are based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,469 identical cities with a 
population of 2,500 or over. Data comparing July 1936 and July 
1935 are based on reports received by the Bureau from 759 identical 
cities with a population of 10,000 or over. 


Comparisons, July with June 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,469 identical cities, for 
June and July 1936, is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,469 Identical Cities, June and 
July 1936 


— 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
Per- 


July 1936 | June 1936 |centage| July 1936 June 1936 
change 





All construction 57, 559 —2.4 |$156, 327,916 |$159, 181, 990 


New residential buildings 11, 426 +2.5 | 87,737,483 | 77,133,828 
New nonresidential buildings 10, 068 —7.1 | 38,043,199 | 51,868, 431 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 36, 065 —2.5 | 30,574,234 | 30,179,731 


_. 
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The number of buildings for which permits were issued in J), 


1936 decreased 2.4 percent compared with the previous month. Vey 
residential building was the only class of construction to register gy 
increase in the number of buildings for which permits were is<\eq. 
A moderate curtailment in number was apparent from the permits 
issued for new nonresidential buildings and for additions, altera‘ Ons, 
and repairs. The estimated cost of building construction as measured 


by the value of permits issued was $2,854,000 less in July than in 
June. Although new residential buildings and additions, alterations, 
and repairs registered increases of $10,604,000 and $395,000, respec. 
tively, the decrease of 26.7 percent in new nonresidential buildings 
was sufficiently large to cause a reduction of 1.8 percent in all classes 
of construction for which permits were issued in July. 

A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in dwellings for which permits were 
issued in June and July 1936 is presented in table 2. 

Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 1,469 Identical Cities, June and July 
1936 

































Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families p 
dwellings for in new dwelli: 
Kind of dwelling 2 Sey ore 
Per- Per 
July 1936 June 1936 | centage | July 1936 | June 1936 centage 
change | inge 
Oe NS 6 sia cn etstanitébiss debe $86, 334,473 | $76, 704,144 | +12.6 21, 015 | 19, 487 
ee ee ee 44, 265,113 | 45,810,321 | —3.4| 10,204 | 10, 324 
RSS SE Sree: 2, 687, 085 2, 458, 216 +9.3 917 813 
NE les nti bik pn didetendaae 39, 382,275 | 28,435,607 | +38. 5 9, 894 8, 350 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost o! 
housekeeping dwellings in July increased 12.6 percent over June. 
There was a pronounced gain, 38.5 percent, in multifamily dwellings 
and a more moderate increase in two-family dwellings. The est- 
mated cost of one-family dwellings for which permits were issued in 
July, however, showed a decrease of 3.4 percent. An increase 0! 
more than 7 percent occurred in the number of families provided for 
by all types of dwellings in July as compared with June. Marked 
percentage increases took place in the number of families provided 
for by two-family and multifamily dwelling units. One-family dwell- 
ings, however, provided for 1.2 percent fewer families in July than in 
the previous month. 
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Comparisons, July 1936 with July 1935 


A sumMAry of building construction in 759 identical cities in July 
1935 and July 1936 is shown in table 3. ; 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 759 Identical Cities, July 1935 
and July 1936 














| Number of buildings | Estimated cost 





Per- | 


July 1936 | | July 1935 cent: ige| July 1936 





Class of construction | | | | 
| Per- 
July 1935 |\centage 
| change | change 
oe 
| 











All construction 52, SOE +27. a ($141, 812, 185 $44, 995, 810 +89. 1 


New residential buildings 9,856) ! 490.0 | 78, 257, ‘417 | 7, 736, 057 4182, 2 
New nonresidential buildings--.--...----. , 0% +32.0 | 34, 386, 158 2M Bae 491 +38. 2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs-_-_.-- 33, 68 +15.9 29, 168,610 | 22,376,262 | +30.4 





__ 


Significant gains occurred in all classes of building construction for 
which permits were issued in July 1936 compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1935. The most pronounced gain, a percentage increase 
of 90.0, occurred in new residential buildings. The estimated cost 
of new residential buildings in July 1936, measured by the value of 
permits issued was over $50,521,000 greater than in July 1935. New 
nonresidential building increased $9,504,000 over the same period; 
and additions, alterations and repairs, $6,792,000. 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of new house- 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in such 
dwellings, for the months of July 1935 and July 1936. 

Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 759 Identical Cities, July 1935 and July 
1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Kind of dwelling 

Per- | Per- 
July 1936 July 1935 | centage| July 1936 | July 1935 | centage 
change | change 











a 
| a | Bok 920, 917 Ls $27, 005, 332 | +188. 5 | 19, 158 | 7, 289 +162. 8 





| 





~ 37,092,338 | 20,333,270 | +82.4| 8,724; 4,843) +80.1 
2, 482, 624 1, 294,616 | +91.8 838 450 | +86.2 
38, 345,955 | 5,377, 446 +613. 1| 9,596 1,996 | +380.8 





! Ineludes 1- and 2- aaaties dw oe with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost of all 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings increased 188.5 percent in July 1936 
compared with July 1935. Pronounced increases in expenditures 
were indicated for all types of dwellings. Over 162 percent more 
families were provided with dwellings in July 1936 than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. Multifamily dwellings provided for 7,600 
more families, an increase of more than 380 percent over July 1935. 
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Important Building Projects 


Permits were issued during July for the following important })\i\q- 
ing projects: In Binghamton, N. Y., for a school building to cog; 
nearly $500,000; in New York City—in the Borough of The Bronx 
for apartment houses to cost over $5,000,000, in the Boroue!, of 
Brooklyn for apartment houses to cost nearly $2,000,000 and {oy 
factory buildings to cost nearly $600,000, in the Borough of Queens 
for apartment houses to cost over $2,000,000; in River Forest, Il. 
for a mercantile building to cost over $600,000; in Columbus, (jio, 
for factory buildings to cost nearly $500,000; in Washington, D. (. 
for apartment houses to cost over $400,000 and for warehouses to 
cost $880,000; in Miami Beach, Fla., for apartment houses to cost over 
$400,000 and for hotels to cost over $800,000; in Galveston, Tex., for 
an institutional building to cost nearly $500,000; in Boulder, Colo., 
for a school building to cost nearly $500,000; in Los Angeles, Calif, 
for school buildings to cost over $1,400,000; and in San Francisco. 
Calif., for amusement buildings to cost over $1,000,000. Contracts 
were awarded by the Public Works Administration for the following 
low-cost housing projects: In Boston, Mass., to cost over $5,000,010; 
in the Borough of Manhattan to cost nearly $3,000,000; in Chicago, 
Ill., to cost over $4,000,000; in Jacksonville, Fla., to cost nearly 
$900,000; in Columbia, S. C., to cost nearly $600,000; in Louisville, 
Ky., to cost over $1,000,000; in Nashville, Tenn., to cost over $1,500)- 
000; and in Oklahoma City, Okla., to cost over $1,700,000. A con- 
tract was awarded by the Procurement Division of the United Stites 
Treasury Department for a post office and Federal court house in 
Fort Smith, Ark., to cost nearly $300,000. 










ent tint 
——— 





Detailed Reports for June 1936 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of June 1936, are 
presented in this article. The data are the same as published in the 
Building Construction pamphlet for June, except for certain minor 
revisions or corrections. 
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Building Construction in Principal Cities 


BUILDING activity as measured by permits issued showed a decided 
increase in June. The aggregate value of all building construction 
for which permits were issued during June was 34.0 percent greater 
than during May. 

The increase in June of this year was widespread, eight of the nine 
geographic divisions showing gains. The gain in residential buildings 
was especially pronounced. Reports from 1,362 identical cities show 
an increase of 45.0 percent in the value of residential buildings, of 
41.0 percent in the value of nonresidential buildings, and of 7.0 per- 
cent in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures. (See table 1.) 

Compared with a year ago, June building activity showed an even 
more pronounced increase. The value of residential buildings as 
measured by permits issued in June 1936 showed a gain of $39,800,000, 
or 142.0 percent, over the corresponding month of 1935. Indicated 
expenditures for new nonresidential buildings increased $21,000,000, 
or 81.0 percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures increased more than $9,000,000, or 51.0 percent. 
The increase in total constuction amounted to approximately $71,000,- 
000, or 97.0 percent. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,362 Identical Cities, May 
and June 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
Percent- Percent- 
June 1936 May 1936 age 


June 1936 | May 1936 age 
change change 





All construction 57, 416 56, 366 +1.9 |$155, 598, 042 |$115, 762, 883 +34. 4 


—— eae) == —<——— 











—— | 


New residential buildings 10, 787 9, 893 +9.0 | 75,268,266 | 51,825,363 +45. 2 
New nonresidential buildings 10, 409 10, 302 +1.0 50, 422, 323 35, 854, 631 +40. 6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_ - 36, 220 36, 171 +0.1 29, 907,453 | 28, 082, 889 +6.5 





























The figures for building construction activity for May and June are 
based on reports received from 1,362 identical cities having a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or over. The comparisons with the corresponding month 
of 1935 are based on reports received from 708 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over. 
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The information concerning permits issued is collected by the Buregy 
of Labor Statistics direct from local building officials, except in th. 
States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Nort) 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of |}; 
collect and forward the data to the Bureau. The cost figures show n jy 
this report are estimates made by prospective builders on applying 
for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated yg), 
included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data, however, do i 
the value of contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings | 
cities covered. This information is collected by the Bureau fro: 
various Federal and State agencies which have the power to awar 
contracts for building construction. The data on public building ay 
then added to the information concerning private constructio) 
received from local officials. In June 1936 the value of Federal! an 
State buildings for which contracts were awarded in these 1,302 
cities amounted to $10,084,000; in May 1936, to $3,250,000; and i: 
the 708 cities which reported for June 1935 the value of public build- 
ings for which contracts were awarded amounted to $16,158,000. 
Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and for the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in new housekeeping dwellings are shown in table 2 
The monthly trends for these major classes of construction and for tly 
number of family-dwelling units provided during the period January 
1933 to June 1936 are shown graphically in the accompanying charts. 
The index number of total building construction is higher than for 
any month since April 1931, and it is the first time since that month 
that the index number based on the monthly average of 1929 has 
reached 50. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expendit:ires 
for Building Construction 


{Monthly average 1929= 100] 7 


Indicated expenditures for— of { 
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During the first 6 months of 1936 permits were issued for buildings 
valued at nearly $610,000,000, a gain of 76.0 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1935. (See table 3.) Over the 
same period the value of new residential buildings showed a pick-up 
of 121.0 percent, the value of new nonresidential buildings a gain of 
69.0 percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs an 
increase of 34.0 percent. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, First Half of 1935 and of 
1936, by Class of Construction 








Estimated cost of building 


construction— First half of— 
Class of construction 





1936 1935 








$609, 714, 689 


$346, 173, 501 








~ 256, 781, 551 
216, 198, 175 
136, 734, 963 





116, 233, 832. 
127, 982, 291 
101, 957, 378 
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Comparison With Previous Month 


Tug June increase in building construction was widespread, eight 
of the nine geographic divisions showing increases ranging from 4.0 
percent in the Pacific States to over 61.0 percent in the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. (See table 4.) Eight of the nine geographic divisions also 
showed gains in residential construction. In the Middle Atlantic 
States the pickup amounted to 130.0 percent. This was accounted 
for largely by the issuance of a large number of permits for apartment 
houses in New York City. It is expected that within the near future 
anew building code will be adopted for New York, and this may have 
been a factor in the rush for building permits during June. 

New nonresidential buildings were higher in seven of the nine 
divisions, the gains being especially pronounced in the South Atlantic 
and Kast South Central States. Contracts awarded for an addition 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and a new building for the 
Bureau of Economics, Department of Agriculture, in Washington, 
D. C., to cost approximately $5,000,000, were a determining factor in 
the large increase in the South Atlantic Division. 

Indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs were 
greater in six of the nine divisions. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 1,362 Identical Cities, May 
and June 1936 



























































New residential buildings (estimated New nonresidential buildings 
cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
Percent- Percent- 
June 1936 May 1936 age June 1936 May 1936 age 

change change 
BE Ge neanneadennce $75, 268, 266 $51, 825, 363 +45. 2 | $50, 422,323 | $35, 854, 631 +40.6 
New England.............. 2, 469, 345 2, 250, 925 +9.7 2, 033, 404 2, 122, 705 —4,2 
Middle Atlantic............ 33, 194, 259 14, 444,100 | +129.8 | 14,253,328 | 12, 448,346 +14.5 
East North Central__...... 13, 191, 704 10, 608, 227 +24.4 10, 820, 448 6, 691, 639 +61.7 
West North Central_......- 3, 757, 248 3, 404, 765 +10.4 1, 395, 529 1, 905, 192 — 26.8 
South Atlantic............. 8, 558, 680 7, 377, 249 +16.0 8, 567, 023 2, 320, 585 +269. 2 
East South Central.......- 928, 397 1, 089, 687 —14.8 1, 680, 001 839, 863 +100. 0 
West South Central___._... 3, 057, 956 2, 932, 536 +4.3 3, 930, 203 2, 692, 866 +45. 9 
i cnnnccann 1, 316, 941 1, 277, 595 +3. 1 1, 069, 288 686, 976 +55. 7 

FOUN etnies souenoccun 8, 793, 736 8, 440, 279 +4.2 6, 673, 099 6, 146, 459 +8. 

Additions, alterations, and : 
repairs (estimated cost) Total construction . 

Num- 

Geographic division | 
Per- Per- cities 

June 1936 | May 1936 | centage | June 1936 May 1936 | centage 
change change 

All divisions............... $29, 907, 453 |$28, 082, 889 +6. 5 |$155, 598, 042 ($115, 762,883 | +34.4 | 1,362 
New England. ..........-. 2,328,684 | 1,943,156 | +19.8| 6,831,433 | 6,316,786 | +8.1 a) 
Middle Atlantic........... 9, 886,790 | 8,593,445 | +15.1 | 57,334,377 | 35,485,891 | +61.6 333 
East North Central___.--- 6, 475, 023 5, 294, 169 +22.3 30, 487, 175 22, 594, 035 +34.9 302 
W est North Central___...- 1, 643, 447 1, 728, 019 —4.9 6, 796, 224 7, 037, 976 —3.4 128 
South Atlantic............ 3,791,414 | 4,754,050 | -—20.2} 20,917,117 | 14,451,884 | +447 162 
East South Central........ 682, 086 565,569 | +20.6| 3,200,484 | 2,495,119 | +31.9 57 
West South Central___.... 1, 204,004 | 1, 157, 160 +4.0 8, 192, 163 6, 782,562 | +20.8 96 
M Re 624, 062 607, 932 +2.7 3, 010, 291 2, 572,503 | +17.0 54 
es 3, 271,943 | 3, 439, 389 —4.9 | 18,738,778 | 18,026,127; +40| 140 
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Living quarters will be provided for 19,128 families in the yey 
housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued during J) \\n¢ 
This is a gain of 48.0 percent over the previous month. Increases jy 
the number of family-dwelling units provided occurred in one-fa)\)\j|y, 
two-family, and multifamily dwellings, the most pronounced cai 


being in multifamily dwellings. (See table 5.) 









Table 5.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provid 
1,362 Identical abide ated and wee 1936 


























| Number of families provided forin | 


Ustimated Cos 
new dwellings Estimated cost 





Type of dwelling | : - petsireer 
1028 | ae | Percentage | aa es 
| June 1936 | May 1936 | change | June 1936 | May 1936 

















| 
| a 9, 128 12, 916 | +48. 1 | $74, 593,470 | $50, 567, 230 | 
NS RT Oe ee 9942} 9,233 ~~ -+47.7 | 43, 937,677 | 40, 216, 699 
gf SS See 873 | 727 +20. 1 542,311 | 2,014,570 
oS ee eee 3, 313 | 5 +181. 2 08" 113 482 | 8, 335, 961 | 












1 Includes one- and two-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





Analysis by Size of City, May and June 1936 


Tue small cities as well as the large ones shared in the June increas: 
in building activity. While the largest gain occurred in the cities 
having a population of 500,000 or over, the next largest pick-up was 
registered in the group including cities between 2,500 and 5,()()\). 
Only two groups registered decreases in the value of new nonresi- 
dential buildings and only one in the value of additions, alterations 
and repairs. — 

The estimated cost of building construction in 1,362 identical cities 
having a population of 2,500 and over, by size of city, is shown in 
table 6, for the months at May and June 1936. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, by Size of City, May an 
June 1936 






































Total construction | New residential buildi: 
Num- 
Population group ber of Ip Percent- | Pe 
cities > 1C i ¢ av 1924 
June 1936 May 1936 | 28e June 1936 | May 1936 | 
change | | cl 
Ww i KE | | 
Total, all groups....----- 1,362 |$155, 598, 042 $115, 762, 883 883 | _ +34. 4 |$7 5, 268, 266 |$51, 825, 363 | 
500,000 and over. _----_-- 14 71,975,110 | 43,395, 452 465, 9 39, 148, 186 | 18, 317, 940 
100,000 and under 500,000_ 78 | 31,778,350 | 25, 526, 354 +24.5 | 10,886,469 | 9, 945, 200 
50,000 and under 100,000. &Y 12, 661, 094 9, 667,397 | +31.0)| 4,793,226 | 4,010,319 19. 5 
25,000 and under 50,000. - 145 | 11, 693, 354 12, 025, 637 —2.8| 4,796,377 | 4,709, 578 +1.8 
10,000 and under 25,000_. 388 15, 504,510 | 13,828,520 | +12.1 | 8,359,980 7, 693, 645 +8. / 
5,000 and under 10,000... 296 7, 339, 944 7, 857, 755 —6.6 | 4,816,491 4, 869, 673 1.1 
2,500 and under 5,000. _.- 352 4, 645, 680 3,461,768 | +34.2| 2,467,627 | 2,279,008 5.0 
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Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, by Size of City, May and 
June 1936—Continued 








New nonresidential buildings Additions, alterations, and repairs 








| | 
Population group | l ] | 
| 

! 

| 

i 

















n Percentage | ‘ | Percentage 

¢ { av % } tal | aw ‘ } 

June 1936 May 1936 | “ change June 1936 May 1936 | change 
-_— | ! 
| 

Total, all groups. ...-....- $50, 422, 323 | $35, 854, 631 | +40.6 | $29, 907, 453 $28, 82, 889 | +6.5 
5,000 and over...------- 21,330,541 | 13,560,928;  +57.3| 11,496,383 | 11,516,581;  —0.2 
100,000 and under 500,000.| 13, 535, 517 9, 344, 616 | +44. 8 7, 356, 364 6, 236, 538 +18. 0 
50,000 and under 100,000__- 4, 563, 173 2, 561, 962 +78. | 3, 304, 695 3, 095, 116 | +6.8 
9500 and under 50,000_..| 4, 142,963 | 4, 585, 399 —9.7| 2,754,014 | 2,730, 660 | +.9 
10,000 and under 25,000_- 3, 823, 370 3, 057, 274 +25. 1 3, 321, 160 3, 077, 601 +7. % 
5,000 and under 10,000- - - 1, 327, 331 1, 945, 222 | —31.8 1, 196, 212 1, 042, 860 +14.7 
9.500 and under 5,000- -- - 1, 699, 428 | 799, 230 | +112.6 478, 625 383, 530 | +24.8 





The number of family-dwelling units provided in the 1,362 identical 
cities having a population of 2,500 and over, by size of city, is shown 
in table 7 for the months of May and June 1936. 


Table 7.—Number of Families Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,362 Identical 
Cities, May and June 1936, by Size of City 



























































pom | enn 1-family 2-family Multifamily 
‘ ain es —— : 
a vided for dwellings dwellings ! dwellings 
Population group ber of 
cities 
June May June May June May | June May 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Total, all groups.._.......- 1,362 | 19,128 | 12,916 | 9,942 | 9,233 873 727 | 8,313 | 2, 956 
500,000 and over.....--.-..- 14 | 10,136 | 4,838 | 2,576| 2,511| 249] 222| 7,311 | 2,105 
100,000 and under 500,000-_. 7 2, 829 2, 483 2, 221 1, 921 238 163 370 399 
50,000 and under 100,000_-__- 89 1, 209 1,018 900 857 101 90 208 71 
25,000 and under 50,000_.__. 145 1, 243 1, 151 1, 089 992 7 68 76 91 
10,000 and under 25,000_.... 388 2,018 1, 843 1, 792 1, 668 &4 107 142 68 
5,000 and under 10,000__.... 296 1,115 1,018 831 758 106 56 178 204 
2,500 and under 5,000__....- 352 578 565 533 526 17 21 28 18 
! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


All seven groups showed increases in the numbr of family-dwelling 
units provided, the most pronounced gain being in the cities having a 
population of 500,000 or over. While the greatest increases occurred 
for the most part in apartment houses, there were also decided gains 
in units provided in one-family dwellings. 

Comparison With a Year Ago 


Tue value of new residential buildings as recorded by permits 
issued in June 1936 was 142.0 percent greater than during June of the 
previous year. This increase was spread over eight of the nine 
geographic divisions. In three geographic divisions the gain 
amounted to more than 100 percent. There was a pick-up of nearly 
81 percent in the value of new nonresidential buildings comparing 
these 2 months, all nine geographic divisions registering increases. 
The estimated valuation of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures also showed gains in each of the nine geographic 
divisions, the highest increase occurring in the East North Central 
States. The permit valuation of total construction increased 97.0 
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percent, two geographic divisions showing gains of more than {() 
percent. (See table 8.) 
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Table 8.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 708 Identical Cities, 
June 1935 and June 1936 acco 
- fron 
New residential buildings (estimated New nonresidential buildi: 
cost) (estimated cost) gril 
Geographic division - - in t 
June 1936 June 1935 ee June 1936 June 1935 Perc: 
ge | ch 
| | | Tab 
i 
SE Gavi... « « conidicnicne $67, 820, 564 | $28, 034, 023 | +-141.9 | $47,391, 864 | $26, 161, 916 | g os 
New England._.......... | 2,385,245 | 1,717,735| +3891 1,863,819 | 1,448,660 | 
Middle Atlantic. __....-- 31, 426, 081 8, 597, 574 +265.5 | 13,654,067 | 6, 240, 568 | 
East North Central_-_-_-- 11, 191, 427 6, 534, 594 +71.3 10,178,650 | 2,735,618 ? 
West North Central---__-. 3, 259, 516 1, 960, 465 +66. 3 1, 313, 935 | 796, 824 | { 
south Atlantic_.......... 7, 079, 222 3, 452, 569 +105. 0 8, 023, 235 | 7, 904, 747 | ; 
East South Central_-.-..-- 725, 281 772, 299 —6. 1 1, 638, 393 | 426, 350 $OR4 3 
West South Central_.._-- 2, 661, 136 1, 458, 551 +82. 5 3, 365, 327 2, 169, 983 5 al 
I i Sccceanibaitentotesisie 1, 139, 091 649, 420 +75. 4 977, 283 | 309, 969 | 
_, _ PPS: | 7,953, 565 2, 890, 816 +175. 1 6, 287, 155 4, 129, 188 | . 
Allt 
os Buil 
Additions, alterations, and : ect 
repairs (estimated cost) Total construction oo 
Num- Hyd 
Geographic division l l ber of 
'Percent- | | Percent- Nav 
June 1936 | June 1935 | age June 1936 | June 1935 | age Plan 
change | | change tri 
Prof 
| ca 
All divisions...........--- $28, 151, 281 isi, 594,850 | +51.4 |$143, 273, 709 |$72, 790,789 | +968) 708 Pub 
New England_.........-- 2,315,149 | 1,743,214 | +328 | 6,564,213 | 4,909,618 | +33.7 P 
Middle Atlantic........_- 9, 463,016 | 6,117,122 | +54.7 | 54,543, 164 | 20,955, 264 | +160.3 Rail 
East North Central__-..- 6, 223,187 | 3, 582, 390 | +73.7 | 27,593, 264 | 12,852,602 | +114.7 Rec 
West North Central_.-.-- 1,519, 287 | 1,128,490 | +34.6 6, 092, 738 3, 885,779 | +56.8 Riv 
Goeuth Atientic............ 3, 374, 737 2, 046, 976 +64.9 18, 477, 194 | 13, 404, 292 +37.8 7 otre 
East South Central... ._. 624, 602 393,259 | +58.8 | 2,988,276 1,591,908 | +87.7 oF Wa 
West South Central. __.-. 1, 089, 800 938,406 | +16.1 7,116,263 | 4,566,940 | +55.8 15 Mis 
EE 536, 495 476,212 | +12.7 2,652,869 | 1,435,601 | +84.8 22 = 
RE SSS 3, 005, 008 2, 168, 781 +38. 6 17, 245, 728 | 9, 188, 785 | +87.7 | 58 i 
The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimated cost 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in June 1935 and June 1936 are given in table 9. 
Table 9.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
708 Identical Cities, June 1935 and June 1936 
Number of families provided for in 
new dwellings Estimated cost Al 
Type of dwelling > - ~ Bu 
ercentage ercentage : 
June 1936 | June 1935 change June 1936 | June 1935 chance a 
All types.....--------.---- 17, 431 7,186 |  +142.6 | $67,545,718 | $27,616,473 | +144.6 ~' 
ee ee 8, 539 4, 406 +93.8 | 37,426,505 | 18, 708, 888 +100.0 m 
i acs Cas ae 754 442 +70. 6 2, 333, 281 1, 263, 545 +84.7 
Multifamily #_...........-. 8, 138 2, 338 +248.1 | 27,785,932 | 7, 644, 040 +2 R: 
R 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. - 
. . . * . ° W 
Decided gains are shown in the number of family-dwelling units M 


provided in one-family dwellings, two-family dwellings, and multi- 
family dwellings, comparing June 1936 with the corresponding mont! 
of 1935. The gain in multifamily dwellings was especially pronounce, 
amounting to nearly 250 percent. 
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Construction from Public Funds 


751 


INFORMATION concerning the value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work started during May and June 1936 on projects financed 
from the Public Works Administration fund, from The Works Pro- 
gram fund, and from regular governmental appropriations is shown 


in table 10. 


Table 10.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, May and June 1936! 








Total 


The Works Program Re 


gular governmental 

































































appropriations 
Type of project 
June 1936 | May 1936 | June 1936) May 1936 | June 1936 | May 1936 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Oh tO etki. ddisbinkiidnned 3131, 601, 592\4 5104, 850, 982 26, 329, 269/531, 804, 721| 54, 328, 544! § 22, 107, 542 
} 
Se a, ce 4%, 448,824] 33, 896,793| 920, 977| § 1, 597,808) 17,290,518) * 5, 942, 486 
Electrification. . ...............- 778, 673 996, 427| 673,400) 2, 686, 080 33, 983 783 
Heavy engineering............-- 3, 798, 169 2, 458, 647 0 Tictprodeccodipeasecenewne 
Hydroelectric power plants. - - -. 0 10, 859 0 RES SOE NaEee 
Navel Wien caticesonkupadenie 2, 076, 793 Ge Pidtisadn ch Hadantcsstcd 2, 058, 200 401, 700 
Plant, crop, and livestock con- 
> Ry ha 40, 000 0 40, 000 _ Seek paren oo er eee 
Professional, technical, and cleri- 
tt RE iatnsnsaasnenaives 21, 011 19, 397 21, 011 i? _, See, Se 
Public roads: } 
Grade-crossing elimination._| 12, 595, 994 13, 311, 087) 12, 460, 708} 18, 311, OB7}_..........}.........._. 
8 SE --| 28, 203, 408 28, 982, 183/11, 464, 078/513, 386, a 15, 220, 962) § 14, 242, 157 
Railroad construction and repair. 0 | yA, eta, Capt  ridaeaskuce 
ReclametieR......-02------2------ 917, 692 861,625) 576,802} $516,464) 164,539] 155, 600 
River, harbor, and flood-control..| 17, 935, 188 1, 113, 344 135, 899 § 28, 250) 17, 795, 828) § 994, 197 
Streets and roads ®.............. 5, 585, 553 4, 089, 726 0) 0) 221, 027 37, 244 
Water and sewerage systems_._.| 13, 824, 223 12, 823, 718 3, 560 0} 449, 984 9, 884 
i eae See 3, 376, 064 1, 611, 452 32, = 5 259, -— 1, 093, 503 | 323, 491 
| 
Public Works Administration 
Non-Federal 
Type of project Federal i 
N.I. R.A. | E.R. A. A. 19357 
| 
June 1936 May 1936 | June 1936; May 1936 | June 1936 | May 1936 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
|) ee ioe 847) § 2, 003, 885/10, 877, 7425 16, 185, 558/334, 742, 190|4532, 749, 276 
nn a cee 2, 980, 497 } 410, 899) 4, 612, 064) 8 7, 073, 0033 16, 644, 768/45 18, 872, 597 
lt cele anaededadnsaalsbhnnnsninn RS et 71, 290 309, 564 
SRE ANE ER eee! TP: CERT Bea Pe 3, 798, 169| 5 2, 458, 647 
I RR OTE SAI SRE Te EIT SE, STA 0 5 10, 859 
OVE WES ods cccscedccecd 18, 593 EERIE SREP OE: ae ee ee St Fee 
Public roads: 
I EE, SP a ne: a ee 135, 291 0 
= i laine NGO A 1, 518, 368} 5 1,353, 761)_.....___- Sree ais ee 
Railroad construction and repair_|_...........|......-.----- | ti ou || een eh) cena 
Reclamation es aie 176, 351 A, ea ee ee 0 19, 187 
River, harbor, and flood control. 3, 461 21, 020).......... | We E54 Toe 0| 69, 877 
Streets and roads 6_______- tea Te 366, 900 47,001} 598,100) 5 534,886) 4,399,526| 53,470, 595 
Water and sewerage systems... 150, 000 0| 3,916, 695) § 5,958,653) 9,303,984) § 6,855, 181 
Miscellaneous...............---- 109, 677 830) 1, 750, 883) 5344, 942 389, 162 682, 769 














! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Admin- 


istration. 


* Includes $17,615 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
‘ Includes $521,145 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 


5 Revised. 


* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
’ Not included in The Works Program. 
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The value of contracts awarded to be financed from Federal {)1,¢, 
rose appreciably, comparing June with May. The increases wer. 
more pronounced in building construction; heavy engineering; 1)\\\9| 
vessels; river, harbor, and flood-control work; and water and sewerace 
work, 

Among the more important construction projects to be financed 
wholly or partially from Federal funds during June were: Sewerage 
projects in Buffalo, N. Y., to cost over $4,600,000; airport improve. 
ments in Allegheny County, Pa., to cost over $600,000; dock ter. 
minal, dredging, and bulkhead construction near Bayonne, N. JJ., to 
cost over $3,500,000; county road work in Mississippi, to cost over 
$2,500,000; sewer work in the sanitary district of Chicago to cost 
over $2,800,0000; water and sewerage work in Little Rock, Ark., to 
cost over $1,500,000; and irrigation and power project in Maverick 
County, Tex., to cost nearly $1,500,000. 

The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for June 1935 and May and June 
1936 is shown by geographic divisions in table 11. 


Table 11.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards 
Financed rented vad State Funds 








buildings construction 
Geographic division 





Value of awards for public ae Value of awards for highw 
| 





June 1936 : May 1936 | June 1935 | June 1936 | May 1936 | 


All divisions $4, 361,733 | $986, 580 | $1, 263, 3, 868 | | $3, 896, 81 | $6, 273, 4 56 





New England 4, 000 | 7, 867 28, 200 | 134, 810 736, 204 
Middle Atlantic 129, 681 167, lll 227, 782 347, 436 1, 806, 316 | 
59, 892 710, 283 1, 414, 303 351, 362 | 

7 127, 525 84, 659 10, 859 | 
911, 487 219, 261 | 


East South Central 0 0 | 
West South Central ‘ 83, 612 621, 301 
Mountain 0 ; 136, 139 88, 012 
Pacific j : 784, 365 | 2,440, 141 | 























The value of public buildings financed wholly from State funds for 
which contracts were awarded in June 1936 was more than tliree 
times greater than the value of such awards during either June 1{35 
or May 1936. The value of highway-construction work undertaken 
during June 1936, while greater than for June 1935, was considerably 
less than during May 1936. 
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need Food Prices in July 1936 

“ ol ETAIL food costs in the larger cities of the United States were 
ee R 0.3 percent lower on July i4 than on June 30. This decline was 
J. to }_caused by an increase of 13.5 percent in the cost of potatoes, which 
over Jap has been showing marked increases since March. If potatoes had 
cost been omitted from the index, food costs would have been 1.1 per- 
|< to cent higher on July 14 than on June 30. 

erick The costs of fresh fruits and vegetables and of beverages and choco- 


late declined during the 2-week interval while all other food groups 
vards je advanced. The prices of 53 of the 84 foods included in the index 
orted jag were higher than on June 30, prices of 29 foods were lower, and for 
2 they were unchanged. 

The composite index was 84.0 percent of the 1923-25 average on 
July 14. This is 4.8 percent above the level for the corresponding 
date of a year ago. Comparable indexes of food costs for July of 
earlier years are 80.2 in 1935, 68.3 in 1932, and 106.5 in 1929. 

The group index for cereals and bakery products, which remained 
unchanged from June 16 to June 30, advanced 0.3 percent from June 
Dail 30 to July 14. Wheat flour, with a gain of 2.1 percent, showed the 
____ JE most significant price change in the group. Increases for this item 
i701 J were reported from 30 of the 51 cities and were most pronounced in 
cities of the New England area. White bread, the most heavily 
weighted food in the group, declined 0.1 percent as a result of lower 
prices or increased weights of the loaf in four cities. Prices of both 
corn meal and macaroni were higher on July 14 than on June 30, the 
gains amounting to 1.0 and 0.7 percent, respectively. 

Meat costs advanced 0.5 percent, due in large part to continued 
increases for pork. The advances for the pork items ranged from 0.4 
percent for chops and salt pork to 2.0 percent for whole ham, and 
‘ @ 2.4 percent for sliced ham. Beef costs were also higher, averaging 0.6 
> 1959 TH percent above the level for June 14. The largest gain in the sub- 
‘taken J croup, 1.3 percent, was reported for both round steak and plate beef. 
erably & Prices for all the lamb items were lower. The smallest decrease was 

1.9 percent, reported for rib chops and chuck, and the largest was 2.7 
percent for leg of lamb. 

Higher prices for all of the items in the dairy-products group 
tesulted in a 2.6-percent rise in the group index. The average price 
of butter advanced 7.0 percent. Increases, which were reported 


{rom every city, amounted to more than 5.0 percent in 45 of the 51 
88869—36——14 753 
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Table 





cities. The price of fresh milk rose 0.3 percent, largely due io gy 
advance of 1 cent a quart by most of the reporting dairies and store; 
in Cleveland. Cream was also 0.5 percent higher. Higher price; 
for cheese were reported in 49 cities and the average increase wa. 
2.9 percent. Evaporated milk was up 1.7 percent. 








Egg prices continued the seasonal advance. From June 30 to July 
14, the average price per dozen rose 4.3 percent. Prices were hicher JB yy joo 





in all but one of the 51 cities. In Scranton, egg prices were 0.6 percent 
lower. 

The combined index for fruits and vegetables declined 5.1 per. 
cent. The most significant price change during the period, fron 
the standpoint of its effect on the index, was the 13.5-percent decline 
in potato prices. Decreases for this item were reported from 42 of 
the 51 cities. If potatoes had been omitted, the group index would 
have shown an advance of 1.0 percent. Lemon prices rose shiarply 
and were 21.6 percent above the level of June 30. Advances were 
reported from all but 2 of the 51 cities. Lower prices for apples in 
24 cities resulted in an average decline of 3.4 percent. Price changes 
for other items in the fresh fruits and vegetables subgroup ranged 
from a decrease of 8.5 percent for celery to an increase of 15.2 percent 
for sweetpotatoes. The cost of canned fruits and vegetables ad- 
vanced 0.6 percent. Increases were registered for 6 of the 10 items 
in the subgroup and were greatest for corn, 2.5 percent, and for 
tomatoes, 1.1 percent. Dried-fruit and vegetable costs also showed 
an advance, being 0.7 percent higher than 2 weeks ago. On July 1/4, 
prices of navy beans were higher than they have been since October 
1935; between June 30 and July 14, they showed a gain o! 1/7 
percent. Prices of lima beans increased 1.1 percent. 

The cost of the beverages and chocolate group fell off 0.2 percent. 
The average price of coffee had been declining steadily for some 
time and from June 30 to July 14 showed a further decrease o! ().! 
percent. Prices of tea and chocolate were also lower, but cocoa 
prices were 0.5 percent higher. 

Lard increased 0.6 percent, following the trend of pork prices {or 
the period. Prices of the other shortenings, lard compound and 
vegetable shortening, were lower by 0.5 and 0.8 percent, respectively. 
Both salad oil and peanut butter were 0.8 percent higher, and oleo- 
margarine advanced 0.5 percent. Mayonnaise prices remained 
unchanged. 

An increase of 0.2 percent in the cost of sugar and sweets was due 
to a gain of 0.3 percentin sugar prices. Slight decreases were reported 
for the other items in the group. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in July 
and June 1936, are presented in table 1. This table shows also the 
comparative level of costs in July 1929 and other recent years. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,! by Commodity 








Groups 
July and June 1936 and July 1935, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
- 1936 1935 1932 | 1929 


Commodity group 









































July 14 | June 30; June 16} June 2 | July 30! July 16! July 2 | July 15| July 15 
All 10008. ...cccceoeeeceeen- 84.0 84. 2 83.8 82. 1 79.0 80. 2 80. 6 68.3} 106.5 
Cereals and bakery prod- 

Or ee eee 90.7 90. 4 90. 4 90.7 92. 2 92.1 92.0 75.6 97.9 
ee eee 94.9 94.4 94. 0 94.4 97.8 98. 1 97.3 79.3 125.9 
Dairy i 79. 6 77.5 76. 5 75.5 72.6 72.7 73.3 63. 8 101.6 
re ee ened 67.8| 65.0] 63.0] 60.6] 706] 688] 67.4] 49.3 91.3 
Fruits and vegetables--____- 80.8 85. 1 85. 2 78.3 57.1 62.6 65.3 62.6 107.2 

On eS ES ae 81.9 87.0 87.1 79. 3 54.5 60. 6 63.7 fi2.4 108. 3 
CanWE cccndebadiaaens 78.8 78.4 78.3 78. 3 84. 2 84.51 84.7 72.7 98. 5 
Dried < ccksnwgubtsheswnn 59. 3 58.9 58. 4 58. 2 62.8 63. 2 63.1 55. 1 103. 5 
Beverages and chocolate... 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.3 69. 7 69.9 69.9 74. 2 110.6 
Fats and oils_............. -| 73.0 72.8 73.0 73.4 82.7 82. 1 82. 1 49.8 93.3 
Sugar and sweets........... 64.9 64.7 64.5 64.3 66. 3 64. 2 65. 6 56. 5 72. 6 





i Ageregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
epresent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


Average prices for each of the 84 foods for 51 large cities combined 
are shown in table 2 for July and June 1936 and for July 1935. 
Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
July and June 1936 and July 1935 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 









































1936 1935 
Article 
July 14| June 30} June 16; June 2 | July 30| July 16) July 2 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
<i *  —_——eop eee pound... 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.9 4.9 
ER EE WE ee ee 15.1 15.0 16.1 15.0 15.6 15.7 15.7 
*Wheat cereal. .....- 28-0z. package__ 24.3 24. 2 24.2 2A. 2 24. 2 24.2 24.2 
*Corn flakes_......... 8-0z. package _- 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.2 8.2 , 8.2 
_ SSRs re pound... 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.1 5.1 

Hominy grits....._- 24-0z. package __ 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.2 9.2 

» = =] eee Ss pound... 8.7 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.4 8.4 8.4 

~ SSaaReeaees a Reams 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.6 7.6 7.6 

Bakery products: 

Cs TL, . .necdcsnccenned  — 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.3 
Bread, whole-wheat_........- _ eee 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 
8 Sa ee eee 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 
0 a are ee 25.3 25.4 25. 2 25. 1 23. 6 23. 5 23. 5 

, Soda crackers................. a 18. 1 18. 1 18.1 18.1 17.9 17.4 17.2 

feats: 

Beef: 

I ccntubeneanend do....| 37.6 37.2 37.0 37.1 40.6 41.3 41.4 

. es lacadpa 34.0 33. 6 33. 5 33.4 37.0 37.5 37.5 

, | PS ass do....| 28.9 28.7 28.8 29.0 31.3 31.8 32.1 

GE inccindescoecsend do....| 21.6 21.7 21.6 22.0 24.5 25. 0 25. 1 

SE hit belnica i ntieanndl ae 14.6 14.4 14.8 15.2 17.0 17.4 17.6 

a J eS aay do....| 26.0 25.9 25.9 25. 6 24.9 24.8 24.8 

ea 

P Cutlets Ea ae eee do....| 40.6 40.8 40.9 40.8 38. 4 38.7 38. 8 

ork 

» SE Seow do....| 34.7 34.6 34.4 35.0 39. 2 38. 2 35.9 
SPSS ARNE do....| 29.2 28.7 28. 5 29. 2 33. 0 32.3 30. 0 

"Pan ccccsccécccoces on 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.4 42.4 41.2 41.0 
Bacon, strip.................. OP..ns 35.4 35. 1 35.1 35.3 36.7 35.8 35. 4 

NE RR do....| 49.8 48.7 48.) 47.3 46.8 45.7 45.2 
Ham, whole.................. O....1 Bas 32.0 31.6 30.8 30. 1 29. 0 28. 5 

_ _ tn orcdmibnecaid Shin” ae 23. 6 23. 5 23.7 26. 6 25. 8 25. 8 

ae do....| 13.8 14.2 14.2 14.6 12.0 12.4 12.3 
Cbiniencsbasecsmccecd do....| 24.4 24.9 24.7 25.0 20. 6 21.0 21.3 
ita taeresincaipeantinninailond do....| 30.6 31.4 31.3 32.0 25.9 27.1 27.3 
BE iinainnctintinmennel do....| 38.5 39.3 39.3 39.0 33.0 33.9 33. 4 
Prices for individual eities are combined with the use of population weights, 


CO 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
July and June 1936 and July 1935 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1936 1935 





Article 


July 14 June 30 June 16; June 2 | July 30 | July 1 
| | | | | 





Meats—Continued. | 
Poultry: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 

* Roasting chickens | 33.7) 33.6 31.8 32. 1 29.7 | 29.8 

Fish, canned: 
Salmon, pink ‘ 3. 13. 13. 13. 1 
*Salmon, red do.... ’ 25. 25. 25. 21.3 

Dairy products: 
pound... 4 35. 34. ; 31.1 

27. . 26. 26. 26. 3 

16 pint__ ; , 14. 14. 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 2 





. ‘ ‘ 11. ll. 

*Milk, fresh (delivered) wail : : al. ll. 

*Milk, evaporated 7. ; a. 7. 

*Eggs d . La 3. 32. 31. 

Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 


ee 


woo 
POPP PN ES 


‘ — woo 
PPP PROM K SPN DS 
G2 o2 


ee 


Beans, green 
*Cabbage 
Carrots 


= 


> t 


Spinach 
Sweetpotatoes. . .......-.... ae 
Canned: 


PD WOAH WRI AS 
Oo De WAIN ON CCIW S 


ss 


Pineapples 

Asparagus 

Beans, green 
Hse with pork 


oncoc ook DOWOK Sst WH 


ehh 
e=BRNA 


-F On FE DWOWOKG GOO OND O wNNOKFOwno-! 


= 
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— 
Poe: 
WH WNWOCHH WEA WOWOWDOMHK ON wD 


nee ™ BO bo — 
Soar SSeRa 
WwWWOwWOkKwWOs 


— oe OO 


Dried 


— 
— 


ee 
Spoon 


IDs 


~ 
i) 
Ono 


SU ORE §-oz. package_- 
Fats and oils: 


Lard compound 

*Vegetable shortening 
Salad oil 
ET ee % 

*Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter 

Sugar and sweets: 

OS a ee FER ae 
Corn sirup 
7 SE eee 18-0z. can__ 
Strawberry preserves pound_. 


- RO bh 
ae 


Ooms] ou ononwoe ~~I10 © oven oO CSwmnoarwwon aia ee Ee 
iS 


MOAR ARONWSERE BOO NAD ASe 
AWD ASK KAIBDERM® WOON SOSWKE 


Ce OOm AanNont on 


Sein 
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* 2 Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to t!\e rls 
tive proportion distributed by each method. 
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Details by Regions and Cities able 


BetTweEEN June 30 and July 14 retail food costs declined in 24 ¢ 
the 51 cities included in the index. Higher costs were report«| {9 
22 cities and 3 cities showed no change. 

The largest decrease, 3.5 percent, was reported by Salt Lake City 
where potato prices fell 25.8 percent. Mobile and Little Rock, wit; 
advances of 3.1 and 3.0 percent, respectively, showed the seenial 
increases. In these two cities fruit and vegetable costs were | icher, 
contrary to the general movement for the group. Considera)})y 
higher prices for potatoes and cabbage were reported in both cities, 

Index numbers of the retail cost of food in each of the’51 cities ar 
given in table 3 for July and June 1936 and for July of earlier years. 








Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities 
July and June 1936 and July 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 


[1923-25= 100] 




























































1936 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 19 
Region and city we | | 
uly | June | June June | July July “| July | July | Ju 
14 | 30 16 2 30 | 16 | 7 | 18 I 
| | | | ‘tas 
| | | | 
Average: 51 cities combined __| 84.0 | 84. 2 | 83.8 | 82.1 | 79.0 | 80.2 | 80.6 | 73.6 | 71.0 | 68.3 106; 
New England._._............- 82.9 | 83.0 | 82.6 | $0.0 78.1 | 79.2 | 79.1 | 73.9 | 71.6 | 68.9 1064 
Si ehdtnnonnereauiwesios 81.4 | 81.5 | 81.1 | 78.4 | 76.4 | 77.8 | 77.7 | 72.3 | 70.6 | ¢ 6.1 ME ‘Ager 
Bridgeport_...........--.--- 86.7 | 86.5 | 85.9 | 84.3 | 82.9 | 84.0 | 82.8 | 77.8 | 73.6 | 7 ppreset 
., As 83.7 | 83.7 | 83.3 | 80.7 | 78.8 | 79.5 | 78.5 | 74.0 | 71.7 | 66 ) Bpopulat 
Plane scccccsncsocen 85.9 | 88.1 | 87.3 | 83.2 | 80.7 | 81.8 | 81.8 | 75.7 | 75.3 | 68 7.4 
jl es 86.8 | 87.2 | 86.5 | 83.7 | 81.7 | 82.0 | 82.8 | 77.9 | 73.7 | 72 2 
Portland, Maine-_.--....-.-.-- 84.3 | 84.5 | 84.0 | 80.9 | 79.2 | 80.5 | 80.3 | 75.0 | 74.0 | 70 
el RTS | 82.1 | 81.4 | 81.8 | 79.5 | 77.5 | 78.4 | 77.7 | 72.9 | 71.7 | 67.5 
Middle Atiantic____-......_._- 84.2 | 84.8 | 84.6 | S31) 79.6 80.8 | 80.8 | 75.4 FLO | 70.1 1062 
il aN 86.0 | 86.9 | 85.2 | 81.6 | 79.1 | 81.5 | 81.4 | 73.8 | 72.7 | 69 
anit nnncwncnawdtl 84.5 | 84.7 | 84.2 | 83.6 | 83.2 | 83.5 | 83.2 | 76.7 | 70.7 | 73 1.9 
(EEE 83.9 | 84.2 | 84.2 | 83.3 | 80.0 | 80.9 | 80.3 | 76.2 | 71.5 | 72 BT) } 
Philadelphia...............- 85.9 | 86.7 | 86.8 | 85.3 | 80.3 | 82.0 | 82.2 | 77.6 | 70.6 | 69 6.4 
FE adiewedecnesesecss 82.1 | 83.6 | 82.7 | 80.8 | 76.4 | 78.0 | 79.5 | 71.2 | 68.5 | 65 7 
— a a nee 86.4 | 86.9 | 86.8 | 83.1 | 80.3 | 80.8 | 80.3 | 74.8 | 73.5 | 69 8 ; 
a 80.6 | 80.9 | 81.4 | 79 5 | 76.0 | 77.6 | 78.2 | 71.2 | 71.4 | 66 ypic 
East North Central____....... 85.4 | 86.0 | 85.1 | 83.0 | 79.5 | 81.0 | 81.9 | 73.1 72.2 68.7 12 Bee 
i iiiiaauibeonetcochel 84.7 | 85.1 | 84.3 | 83.1 | 79.9 | 80.5 | 81.2 | 72.4 | 72.5 | 71 near! 
SE natecnsacccscocacs 90.1 | 90.1 | 88.1 | 88.0 | 83.5 | 83.5 | 84.6 | 74.9 | 73.4 | 69. 
|S Heneepeeeeepesaaee: 84.8 | 85.8 | 84.4 | 81.7 | 78.3 | 80.2 | 821 | 72.4 | 71.8 | 67.0 lom« 
Columbus, Ohio-..-...------ 89.1 | 90.2 | 89.4 | 83.9 | 82.6 | 83.1 | 84.5 | 75.5 | 73.8 | 68.4 1068 
eA 85.2 | 86.0 | 85.5 | 82.6 | 77.8 | 80.9 | 81.7 | 72.8 | 69.7 | 65. 5 Boom 
Es cncncovccsncctts 86.1 | 87.8 | 86.8 | 83.5 | 77.9 | 78.9 | 78.1 | 72.5 | 74.4 | 69.5 
nr Bs pwnnbaccsencenees 87.1 | 87.5 as og! 4 as ae ag =: 71.7 ; have 
a 86.7 | 86 7 | 88. 84. ‘ 82. 2 3. 67. 1 § 
Springfield, lstiiemensiewhonh 84.4 | 83.8 | 84.3 | 81.9 | 77.3 | 79.9 | 81.6 | 71.2 | 72.8 | 64.6 108 he ¢ 
West North Central. .__-.-.-- $8.2 | 87.9 | 57.3 | 86.0 | 81.7 | 83.7 | 84.6 | 75.6 | 73.2 | 66.3 1083 
ES 87.5 | 86.6 | 85.4 | 85.9 | 80.4 | 80.2 | 81.5 | 75.1 | 72.1 | 65.4 lit ht 
Minneapolis--.-......-.-.-- 91.9 | 90.9 | 89.9 | 87.0 | 85.0 | 86.3 | 87.3 | 79.0 | 76.3 | 68.0 10.0 BBS 
EN 84.6 | 84.2 | 83.9 | 82.4 | 79.7 | 81.5 | 83.4 | 73.0 | 69.1 | 63.0 103.5 Bimal 
i> Hontencsismecoegaeet 89.0 | 89.2 | 89.3 | 88.4 | 82.0 | 85.8 | 85.8 | 74.6 | 74.1 67.2 Ile: . 
ile Bo casentaseescssonesh 87.3 | 87.7 | 86.2 | 82.6 | 81.3 | 83.6 | 84.8 ) 78.8 | 74.8 | 67.9 1065 Badd) 




















See footnote at end of table. 
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rable 3. Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities—Continued 
July and June 1936 and July 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 


[1923-25= 100] 








Region and city 


1936 1935 


1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1929 


| 





| July | eee <2 July a 


July | July | July 

































































July 
| 14 16 | 2 30 | 16 17 | 15 | 15 | 15 
| | | 

mouth Atiamtie................ | 88.4 | 82.7 | 82.4 | 81.0 | 79.4 | 80.3 | 80.4 | 71.9 | 68.5 | 67.0 | 104.9 
PRO es IN OTER _.| 81.2 | 78.9 =" 2 | 77.2 | 77.3 | 77.0 | 76.8 | 69.1 | 67.2 | 65.1 | 106.7 
Ee Ee I 87.0 | 88.0 | 88.6 | 86.5 | 82.5 | 85.1 .6 | 74.4 | 70.4 | 69.8 | 105.5 
Charleston, 8. C...........- 83.4 | 82.2 | 81.1 | 79.6 | 79.0 | 78.3 | 79.2] 70.5 | 66.2 | 67.6 | 100.0 
Jacksonville..............-- 82.3 | 80.3 | 78.9 | 76.9 | 77.3 | 76.9 | 76.6 | 70.4 | 65.9 | 61.8 | 100.4 
Ri 82.5 | 81.7 | 81.0 | 79.7 | 77.0 | 77.9 | 78.5 | 71.6 | 67.6 | 68.6 | 109.6 
Ae 79.2 | 78.1 | 77.9 | 76.2 | 75.0 | 75.2 | 75.7 | 69.5 | 65.5 | 63.5 | 98. 8 
Sevens. 2... 30s 84.4 | 83.5 | 82.3 | 80.4 | 79.7 | 78.9 | 78.9] 71.5 | 69.8 | 64.9 | 106.1 
Washington, D. C_........- | 85.6 | 85.3 | 84.8 | 84.7 | 82.9 | 83.8 | 83.3 | 73.9 | 71.2 | 70.1 | 108.2 
ast South Central... 81.2 | 79.6 | 78.5 | 77.6 | 75.7 | 75.7 | 76.7 | 67.2 | 67.9 | 62.3 | 104.7 
Birmingham...............- 76.8 | 74.7 | 73.6 | 72.7 | 72.1 | 72.1 | 72.6 | 63.1 | 63.6 | 60.1 | 101.9 
arn <A 91.2 | 90.0 | 89.6 | 87.4 | 84.1 | 85.5 | 87.1 | 75.7 | 76.6 | 66.0 | 109.4 
Memphis.............-. _..-| 81.7 | 81.3 | 79.3 | 80.9 | 78.8 | 76.5 | 78.3 | 71.1 | 68.9 | 63.5 | 107.2 
eS | $0.9 | 78.5 | 76.7 | 75.4 | 74.5 | 75.1 | 75.6 | 67.7 | 65.2 | 62.5 | 103.4 
est South Central_.________ 80.9 | 79.1 | 78.4 | 77.4 | 78.1 | 78.2 | 73.1) 71.5 | 67.3 | 62.5 | 103.4 
OE IS 78.3 | 76.5 | 75.2 | 75.1 | 78.41 77.5 | 78.1 | 72.0 | 66.7 | 61.8 | 104.4 
TE Se he tT -| 80.7 | 79.4 | 78.9 | 76.8 | 74.5 | 74.6 | 74.2 | 71.0 | 66.1 | 59.8 | 101.5 
Little Rock............- _...| 80.6 | 78.3 | 77.8 | 77.2 | 77.2 | 783 | 75.6 | 66.4 | 60.3 | 60.2 | 102.1 
New Orleans................| 84.8 | 82.7 | 82.3 | 81.6 | 82.5 | 84.0 | 83.7 | 72.3 | 71.1 | 68.0 | 105.0 
Bee TE 88.7 | 90.1 | 90.1 | 86.0 | 83.9 | 83.7 | 87.3 | 72.1 | 73.8 67.3 | 108.2 
eR | 84.9 | 83.9 | 85.3 | 80.6 | 77.5 | 79.1 | 79.6 | 70.5 | 69.2 | 65.5 | 109.9 
NET I coescncannns | 90.7 | 91.5 | 92.4 | 87.5 | 86.6 | 85.6 | 90.0 | 74.1 | 75.5 | 69.8 | 107.2 
Salt Lake City......-.....--| 86.1 | 89.2 | 87.3 | 84.9 | 81.3 | 81.8 | 85.0 | 69.3 | 72.1 | 63.7 | 109.6 
OE a nce omaene 79.6 | 80.0 | 80.3 | 79.3 | 75.1 | 76.3 | 77.3 | 69.7 | 69.0 | 66.4 | 102.5 
Los Angeles.................| 74.5 | 74.5 | 75.0 | 74.2 70.1 | 72.8 | 73.4 | 65.5 | 65.1 | 61.0 | 99.6 
Portland, Oreg............--| 84.4 | 85.8 | 85.5 | 84.8 | 76.5 | 77.2 | 78.8 | 70.6 | 69.1 | 67.7 | 105.0 
San Francisco..............- | 83.3 | 83.3 | 83.3 | 82.3 | 80.0 | 79.6 | 80.6 | 73.8 | 72.6 | 71.3 | 104. 6 
Seattle........ SE ERS 83.0 | 84.5 | 85. 6 | 84.1 | 76.9 | 78.1 | 79.8 | 71.4 | 71.3 | 69. 6 | 104. 5 











! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
epresent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of 


population weights. 


Fuel and Light 
Electricity Prices in July 1936 


TYESIDENTITAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 


cities. 


These rates are used for computing average prices and 


ypical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
learly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
lomestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dining 


oom, kitchen, and two bedrooms. 


The blocks of consumption which 


lave been selected as representative of average conditions throughout 
he country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of electricity for 
ighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt-hours for lighting, 
mall appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for the 
ddition of an electric range to the preceding equipment. 
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The technical specifications which are used as the basis fo, 
application of these rates are: 


Floor area (1,000 square feet). 
Connected load: 
Lighting and applianc 
Refrigeration 
Cooking 
Measured demand: 
Lighting and appliances 
Refrigeration 
Cooking 
Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Typical bills and average prices per kilowatt-hour for the y: 
blocks of consumption in each of the 51 cities are shown in table 


Table 4.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for S; 


Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of July 15, 1936, by Cities 
{[P=private utility, M=municipal plant) 











| . 
| Net monthly price per 


Total net monthly bill ‘oe 





Light- | 
ing, ap-| 
pli- | 
ances, | 
| 


Light- 
. | ing, aj 
Lighting and | pii- 
all appli- ances : : i- | ances 
small appli ances, refrig- small appli | ances, 
ances and | erator ances | and 
i - | . ’ , (’. 

refrig and | refri 


erator range erator 


| Light- | 
ing, ap- | 
Lighting and | pili- 


Region and city 





| 
| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo- 250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kil 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- 


hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
| } 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for Specified 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of July 15, 1936, by Cities—Con. 





— — 











Total net monthly bill | Net monthly — per kilowatt- 





eee 
Light- Light- 

: ing, ap- 
pli- 

| ances, 

| refrig- 
erator, 
and 
range 


| Light- ‘ 

ing, ap-| | Light- 

ue TE pii- ,a¢ | ing, ap- 
Lighting and ~ff Lighting and | pii- 

Region and c:ty small appli- eS, | pofrio. | Small appli- | ances, 

ances | and ex ances and 
| refrig- 
| erator 








| | | | | | 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-| 250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-/ 250 kilo- 
watt- watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- watt- 
hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
j | 





__ 





° ‘ost Nortl Central: 
Various West 1 >. 
) a Ses A 
ble } ee Ss eee 


St. Louis 2 4 P. 


Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
6.6} 5.8 4.0 | 3. 
6.6 | 5.5 3.8 | 
8 | 3.9 
3 | Lo | 

3. 6 . 9 

4 | 9 | 


aA 
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pec od 
om “thied St. Paul 
South Atlantic: 

Atlanta: 
Immediate 
Inducement §.........._P._| 

Baltimore P..! 

Charleston, 8. C.: 
Immediate 
Objective 5 r. 

Jacks0MVilOccncccocecccccssM.. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Washington 

East South Central: 
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Immediate ae 
a Ee 
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bo ee to 
— Pm IOe oO 
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' Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 
' Prices include free lamp-renewal ser vice. 
Prices include 3-percent sales tax. 
Prices include 1-percent sales tax. 
The “inducement” rate in Atlanta, the “objective” rate in Charleston (S. C.), Birmingham, Mobile, 


phew — City, and the ‘‘centennial’”’ rate in Little Rock are designed to encourage greater use 
ricity. 
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Reductions in residential rates for electricity between April aj, 
July 1936 were reported in six southern cities. In Baltimore, ey: 
tomers using small amounts of electricity received the greatest }eno, 
fit. The decreases in the monthly bills ranged from 6.7 percent fy 
100 kilowatt-hours to 10.0 percent for 40 kilowatt-hours. Tj, 
reduction for Savannah affected bills for only the largest-use clagg. 
fication and amounted to 4.2 percent. 

Substantially lower rates in Louisville resulted in decreases , 
12.0 percent or more for three services. For a consumption of |, 
kilowatt-hours, the decline was 5.3 percent. In Mobile, the forme 
objective rate was established as the present rate on May 1. hp 
adoption of a new objective rate resulted in bill reductions under thi 
schedule, ranging from 6.8 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours to 17) 
percent for 25 kilowatt-hours. 

In the West South Central area, Dallas and Houston reported 
lower rates. In Dallas the rate changes were graduated so as {0 give 
a proportionately greater reduction to the consumers who use livhiting 
and small appliances alone. In Houston, the opposite was true, 
The rate reductions favored those consumers using electricity {i 
cooking and refrigeration in addition to lighting and small appliances 

The percentage changes in the net monthly bills for specified 
amounts of electricity from April 15, 1936, to July 15, 1936, ar 


shown in table 5. Data are given in this table for only those cities 
for which price changes were reported during this period. 


Table 5.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amounts 
of Electricity, by Cities 


July 15, 1936, Compared With April 15, 1936 
[P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 








Percentage decrease April 15, 1936, to 
July 15, 1936 


Region and city 
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ril and Gas Prices in July 1936 
Pe, CUy 
st bene. 
Cent for 
5. The 


© Classi. 

























RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These rates 
re used in computing average prices and typical bills for each city for 
juantities of gas which approximate the average residential consump- 
ion requirements for each of four combinations of services. In 
yrder to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is neces- 
ry to convert the normal consumption requirements used for com- 
yuting monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed in 
herms (1 therm=100,000 British thermal units). This procedure is 
necessary because of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic 


SAS of 
1 of 109 


a) 


e 1ormer 


1, ' . as . 
- oot of gas between different cities. The equipment and blocks of 
qaer Q ° . . 
; a onsumption which have been selected as representative of average 
4) ; <i . 
‘“Monditions throughout the country are based upon the requirements 
— fa five-room house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and 
epor 
' “Ho bedrooms. 
3 LO Sly . * 
5" These specifications are: 
lighting Therms 
as true. a 10. 6 
city for Range and manual-type water heater__..._..........---_- 19. 6 
* a tange and automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
Dliances, 
1 nth ti hein ae hod nernnen alin dtinwhee <e 30. 6 
specified Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
956, are NN EE PALS APT 40. 6 


se cities Typical net monthly bills and prices per thousand cubic feet and 


er therm for these services for each city are shown in table 6. 
Amounts 
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Reductions in residential gas rates between April 15 and July 1; 5 
1936, were reported for two cities, Indianapolis and San Francisco 
The change in Indianapolis reduced the bills for each of the four 
services by the same proportionate amount, 5.3 percent. In Sap 
Francisco the rate changes were so graduated that a proportio: ately 
greater reduction was effective for those customers using |:rgey 
amounts of gas. The decreases in the net monthly bills ranged froy, 
7.8 percent for the range alone to 13.9 percent for the range, auto. 
matic water heater, and refrigerator. 

Percentage changes in the net monthly bills for specified amounts 
of gas from April 15, 1936, to July 15, 1936, are shown in table 7. 
Data are given in this table for only those cities for which price 
changes were reported during this period. 















Table 7.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amounts 
of Gas, by Cities 





July 15, 1936, Compared With April 15, 1936 








Heating Percentage of decrease from Apr. 15, 1935, to 





value per July 15, 1936 
Region and city a cubic foot in — 
ritish ther- 











mal units | 10.6 therms) 19.6 therms! 30.6 therms 
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Coal Prices in July 1936 


AVERAGE retail prices of coal in the larger cities of the United 
States showed rather sharp decreases between April 15 and July 1), 
1936. The average decline for bituminous coal in 38 cities combined 
was 5.1 percent. The index fell to 149.6 (1913 equals 100). This is 
still 0.2 percent above the level of July 1935. Prices of Pennsylvania 
anthracite decreased 4.3 percent for the stove size and 3.9 percent {or 
the chestnut size. Compared with prices for the corresponding ate 
of last year, prices of stove and chestnut sizes are higher by 4.2 and 
4.8 percent, respectively. 

Retail prices of coal are collected quarterly as of the 15th of the 
month from each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are 
obtained. Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received 
from 38 of the cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and 
chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite 
from other fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities 








which report prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, fF 


prices are shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities fo! 
household use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal soli 
to wage earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 
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Table 8. 





Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 


































































































Vv 15 
bid July and April 1936 and July 1935 
four Percentage 
San Average retail price per| Relative retail price change July 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913= 100) 1936 compared 
ately with— 
arger Article 
Y 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Irom 
LULO- July 15| July 15} Apr. 15 Apr. 15 | July 15 
ounts Bituminous coal (38 cities)... _..... $8.13 | $8.57 | $8.12] 149.6 /1157.6| 149.3] —5.4 +0. 2 
i pennsy!vania anthractie (25 cities): 
ble 7 ee, IE: SRE ------| 12.57] 13.13] 12.06] 162.7] 169.9] 156.1] —4.3) +4.2 
Ae Chestlsetheasapeett. Cs cers. 12.43 | 12.94] 11.86] 157.1] 163.5| 149.9] -3.9| 44.8 
price 
! Revised. 
Details by Regions and Cities 
n unts . . . 
Lower prices for bituminous coal were reported from 33 of the 38 
cities. ‘The decreases ranged from 0.4 percent in Charleston and 
—, Savannah to 15.0 percent in Atlanta. Cities showing increases 
36,t0 PP were scattered. The largest advance, 4.9 percent, was reported for 
__ Birmingham. Average retail prices in each of the 38 cities on July 
6 thems #15 and April 15, 1936, and July 15, 1935, are shown in table 9. 
= Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite were lower in 23 of the 25 report- 
s3 | ing cities. These lower prices reflect the usual seasonal reductions 
_“ FF in addition to other factors affecting hard-coal prices. In Scranton, 
stove and chestnut sizes were both higher on July 15 than on April 15 
and in Pittsburgh the stove size only was higher while the chestnut 
Tnited size remained unchanged. The range of price changes was from a 
). 1 fedecline of 8.6 percent in Baltimore to a 2.8-percent increase in Scran- 
ily 19, . 
‘bined tO: The only change recorded for anthracite other than Pennsyl- 
his is vania was in Little Rock where the price of Arkansas egg decreased 
Ivanis 2 Percent. Average retail prices of anthracite in each of the report- 
ares: ing cities on July 15 and April 15, 1936, and July 15, 1935, are shown 
— . , Min table 10. 
i date 
.2 and 
of the 
od are 
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ve and 
rracite 
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Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 P 
by Cities 












July and April 1936 and July 1935 












































































| 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 193 
Region, city, and grade Region, city, and grade | 
and size of coal 1] and size of coal — 
| July 15} Apr.15| July 15 | July 15) Apr. 
} —— 
Middle Atlantic: | South Atlantic—Con. 
Pittsburgh: Charleston, 8. C.: 
Prepared sizes.......| $4.21 $4.38 | $4.02 Prepared sizes....._- $9. 29 $9 
East North Central: || Jacksonville: 
Chicago: 1} Prepared sizes_....-- 9. 81 10, 2 
Prepared sizes: | Norfolk: 
High volatile.....- | 7.94 8. 29 8.12 |) Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile..._._- 10. 39 11, 22 10, 28 \| High volatile____-- 7. 58 a 
Run of mine: Low volatile....._- 8.93 | 9.5 
Low volatile......- 7.91 8. 20 7. 86 | Run of mine: 
Cincinnati: {| Low volatile.....-- 7. 50 7. 
Prepared sizes: || Richmond: 
High volatile____-_-| 5.7 5. 85 4. 98 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile....._- 7.7 7. 86 6. 66 || High volatile___.-- | 7.50 ~ 
Cleveland: | Low volatile.......| 8.83 9. 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile... - 6. 93 6.91 6.82 || Low Volatile....._- | 7.15 7.4 
Low volatile......- 9. 21 9. 80 8.75 Savannah: 
Columbus: Prepared sizes___..-- | 19,24] 19, 28 
Prepared sizes: Washington, D.C.: | | 
High volatile. _..-- 6. 10 6.11 5.97 | Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile__.._.- 7.71 7. 69 7. 57 |) High volatile.....- 28.50 | 28.94 
Detroit: Low volatile.....--} 210.37 | 210.8 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile. _.... 7.12 7. 40 7.06 || ae | 78.00 | 38.02 
Low volatile......- 8. 13 8. 63 -79 || East South Central: 
Run of mine: Birmingham: 
Low volatile_.....- 7. 34 7. 92 7. 34 | Prepared sizes_...... 6.03 | 5.75 
Indianapolis: Louisville: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_.._-- 5. 82 6. 21 5.91 | High volatile___.-- 5. 41 6. 02 
Low volatile_.....- 8. 00 8. 45 7. 92 Low volatile_....-- 7. 50 | 8. 13 
Run of mine: Memphis: 
Low volatile....._- 7. 21 7. 28 6. 84 | Prepared sizes_...--- 6.87 | 7.49 7.19 
Milwaukee: || Mobile: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes-_-_-.--- 8.21 | 8.76 8 
High volatile__...- 8. 30 8. 42 8.21 || West South Central: 
Low volatile....... 10.73 | 11.43 10. 53 Dallas: 
Peoria: Prepared sizes__.---- 10.29 | 10. 29 
Prepared sizes_.....- 6. 98 7. 34 6. 98 Houston: 
Springfield, Ill.: Prepared sizes_....-.- 11. 29 | 11. 50 
Prepared sizes_...... 3. 70 4.31 4. 53 Little Rock: 
West North Central: Prepared sizes_.....- 7.94 | 8. 44 82 
Kansas City: New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes_...... 5. 53 5. 85 5.74 Prepared sizes_.-.-..-- 9.60 | 10.60 
Minneapolis: Mountain: 
Prepared sizes: Butte: 
High volatile.....- 10.34 | 10.72 10. 44 Prepared sizes_...... 10.05 | 3 10.00 
Low volatile......- 13.23 | 13.38 13. 04 Denver: 
Omaha: Prepared sizes.....-.- 7. 28 7.75 
Prepared sizes......- 8. 62 8.74 8. 34 Salt Lake City: 
St. Louis: Prepared sizes_--.-..-- 6. 68 7.48 
Prepared sizes......- 5.19 5. 76 4.95 || Pacific: 
St. Paul: Los Angeles: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes_....-- 16.48 | 16.74 
High volatile.....- 10.26 | 10.49 10. 15 Portland, Oreg.: 
Low volatile_....-- 13. 29 13. 41 13. 11 Prepared sizes_....-- 12.05 | 311.89 12.) 
South Atlantic: San Francisco: 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes_..-.--- 15.28 | 16.38 
Prepared sizes_.....- 6. 41 7. 54 6. 23 Seattle: } 
Baltimore: Prepared sizes_.....- 9.62} 10.11 9,9 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile....... 8. 56 9.19 8. 50 
Run of mine: 
High volatile__..-- 7.11 7. 29 7.18 

































1 Allcoal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

§ Revised. 
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yunds Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 


July and April 1936, and July 1935 




































































1936 1936 1935 | 1936 1936 1935 
— EB region, city, and size | Region, pt ae size 
ot coa Ot coa 
July 15 | Apr. 15} July 15 | July 15} Apr. 15| July 15 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
pete | | | j 
New England: | Middle Atlantic—Con. | 
~ Boston: Scranton: 
i ae $12.55 | $12.90 | $11.90 || aa = 2} x $7. 78 
7 Chestnat............ | 12.55 | 12.90 11. 90 ss SR Oe | 7.89) 7.49 7. 53 
Bridgeport: East North Central: 
ot RES | 12.25 | 13.00 12.00 || Chicago: | 
lS 12. 25 13. 00 12, 00 0 a 14. 08 14. 50 13. 58 
Fall River: | Chestnut...........- | 13.92] 14.25 13. 33 
on 13.00 | 13.75 12.75 Cleveland: | 
Chestnut...........- 12.75 | 13.50 12. 50 | Pe 13.3: | 13.65 1°. 36 

§ Manchester: ge ERE | 13.0° | 13.39 1/.10 
py ee 14.50 | 14.83 14.00 || Detroit: 

Chestnut............ | 14.50) 14.83 | 14.00 | |” | 12.33] 12.66| 11.55 
New Haven: | Chestadt............ 12.2; | 12.40 11. 29 

SS ae | 12.75 | 13.55 12.15 || Milwaukee: | 

Ulla 12.75 | 13.55 12.15 OT a a 14 25 13.17 
Portland, Maine: Chestnut_...____----| 13.28 | 14.00] 12.92 

SN ocenenon 13. 75 | 14. 50 13.50 || West North Central: 

Chestnat............ | 13.75] 14.25] 13.25 | Minneapolis: 

Z Providence: eae | 15.46 | 16 20 15. 23 
SS a | 13.75 | 14.75] 13.75 || er eeeaeRee | 15.26] 15.95 | 15.00 
Chestnut....-.------ 1375 | 14.50] 13.45 || St. Louis: | 

Middle Atlantic: a a ee | 13.67 | 14.16 13. 22 
Buffalo: Chestaut....._...... | 13.42] 14.21 12. 97 
a | 12.15} 12.50] 12.05 || St. Paul: | 
a ee | 12.00} 12.42 11. 80 || Stove a a8. 16 | 16. 20 | is = 
Newark: snestmut.......... a 5. 26 A. 95 5. Of 
atin be adboe 11.30 | 11.45 10.00 || South Atlantic: 

: Chestnut...........- | 11.05 | 11.20 9.74 | Baltimore: 

New York: a | 10.75 | 11.75 9. 75 
ee 11.48 | 11.83 10.81 || Chestagt... .......... | 10.50} 11.50 9. 50 

8 Chestnut............. | 11.31) 11.58] 10.56 || Norfolk: 

Philadelphia: ||} Stove......- wswnhaeal | 12.44] 13.50 12.50 
~~ << | 1021 | 10.92 9. 25 Chestnut._____.....- | 12.44] 13.50 12. 50 
| Chestatt .. ..ncnccnce- | 9.96 | 10.63 | 9.00 || Richmond: 
Pittsburgh: | 1} es aE A 13.00 | 13.50 12. 00 
“ A a | 12.88 | 12.75 | 12.75 | 9 SOREN 13.00 | 13.50 12. 00 
; Chestnat............ | 12.88 12.88 | 12.75 || Washington, D.C. | 
: 82 Rochester: | ohn Siteesitinal 1112.45 }113.50 | 112.05 
Stove po | 11.69) 12.09 11. 61 Chestnut..........--| 1 12.25 | 113.20 | 111.75 
),| SOR §6Chestnut............ 11. 11. 38 





Other anthracite 






































' fest North Central: Mountain: 
Kansas Cit y: Denver: 
f Arkansas, furnace...| $10.61 | 9$10.61 | $10.50 Colorado, furnace....| $15.81 | $15 81 $15.81 
: ; stove__.... 12.12] 12.12 11. 75 stove.....| 15.81 | 15.81 15.81 
’ 12 est South C entral: Pacific: | 
ie Dallas: San Francisco: 
” Arkansas, egg........| 13.25 | 13.25 13. 00 New Mexico, egg_...| 23.69 | 23. 69 25.75 
rt * Houston: Colorado, egg..-...-- 23.69 | 23.69 | 25.24 
|| got , Arkansas, egg......_- 14.33 | 14.33 | 13.88 
Little Rock: 
Arkansas, egg........ | 
' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
a ? Revised. ™ 
de This 


88869—36——15 
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Coal Prices, 1926 to July 1936 


Reraiu prices of coal have been collected from the cities covere, 
in the retail-food-price study. For the years 1913-19 prices wor 
collected semiannually on January 15 and July 15. From June 199) 
to July 1935 prices were collected on the 15th of each month. Pp. 
ginning with July 1935 it is planned to collect these prices on th, 
15th of January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Table 11 shows, for large cities combined, average prices of bity. 
minous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove an 
chestnut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1926 to 1933, and quarterly 
from January 15, 1934, to July 15, 1936. . 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is showy 
by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive, and 
quarterly to July 15, 1936. 


















Table 11.— Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 


January 1926 to July 1936, Inclusive 

















Average price, Relative price Average price, Relative price 
2,000 pounds (1913= 100.0) 2,000 pounds (1913= 100.0 
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Pennsyl- Pennsyl- 
and vania 


vania and vania vania 













































































month | Bity-| anthracite | pity-| anthracite month | Ritu-| anthracite | pity.) anthracite 
fr ae eg | mi- mi- : 
nous nous nous nous 
Stove ~¥ Stove ——— Stove — Stove 
1926: Jan.| $9.74) 42) (?) 179.3} (2) (?) 1933: Jan.| $7. 46|$13. 82) $13.61) 137.3) 178.9 
July| 8. 70)$15. 43) $15.19) 160.1) 199.7) 191.9 July} 7.64) 12.47) 12.26) 140.7) 161 
1927:Jan.| 9.96) 15.66) 15.42) 183.3) 202.7; 194.8 1934: Jan.| 8.24) 13.44) 13.25) 151.6) 174.0 167.4 
July} 8.91) 15.15) 14.81) 163.9) 196.1) 187.1 Apr.| 8.18) 13.14) 12.94) 150.5) 170. ! 5 
1928: Jan.| 9.30) 15.44) 15.08) 171.1) 199.8) 190.6 July} 8.23) 12.79) 12.60) 151.5) 165. ° 
July} 8.69) 14.91) 14.63) 159.9) 192.9) 184.9 Oct.| 8.35} 13.32) 13.11) 153.6) 172.4) 16 
1929: Jan.| 9.09) 15.38) 15.06) 167.2) 199.1} 190.3 1935: Jan.| 8.37) 13.21} 13.01) 154.0) 171.0 J44 
Julv| 8.62) 14.94) 14.63) 158.6) 193.4) 184.8 Apr.| 8.24] 12.67) 12.47) 151.7) 164.0 9 157 
1920: J as 9.11) 15.33) 15.00) 167.6) 198.4) 189.5 July} 8.12) 12.06) 11.86) 149.3) 156.1 
July) 8.65) 14.84) 14.53) 159.1) 192.1) 183.6 Oct.| 8.41) 13.04) 12.83] 154. 7| 168. & 
1931: Jan 8.87) 15.12) 14.88) 163.2) 195.8) 188.1 1936: Jan.| 8.58) 13.17} 12.96) 157.8) 170.4 1638 
July| 8.09) 14.61) 14.59) 148.9) 189.1) 184.3 Apr.| 8.57! 13.13) 12. 94/3157. 6) 169.9 
1932: Jan.| 8.17!) 15.00) 14.97) 150.3) 194.2) 189.1 July} 8.13) 12.57; 12.43) 149.6) 162.7 
July} 7.50) 13.37) 13. 16) 138. 9 173.0; 166.2 | 
' The prices in the table are unweighted averages of quotations from 38 cities for bituminous coal an 





from. 25 cities for Pennsylvania anthracite. 
? Insufficient data. 
5 Revised. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in July 1936 





HARP advances in wholesale market prices of farm products and 
foods were the main factors contributing to the increase of | 4 
percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale con. 
modity prices in July. The advance brought the all-commodity 
index to 80.5 percent of the 1926 average, or within 0.1 percent of the 
high for 1936 reached during the months of January and February. 
By the middle of August, continued advances in these two group; 
forced the index to rise to 81.1, the highest point reached since 
November 1930. The composite for the month is 1.4 percent above 
that of the corresponding month of last year. 

Market prices of farm products rose 4.1 percent during the month. 
Foods advanced 1.9 percent as did also miscellaneous commodities: 
chemicals and drugs increased 1.8 percent; textile products, 1.1 per- 
cent; building materials, 1.0 percent; metals and metal products, 
0.8 percent; and fuel and lighting materials, 0.1 percent. Hides and 
leather products, on the other hand, decreased 0.4 percent and house- 
furnishing goods declined 0.2 percent. 

With the exception of foods, all of the major commodity group: 
show advances over July 1935. The increases range from 0.4 percent 
for textile products to 5.4 percent for farm products. Food prices, o1 
the contrary, show a decline of 0.9 percent. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
in the composite index in July are summarized in table 1. 





Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from June to July 1936 
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During the month interval, prices of raw materials rose 2.8 percent 
and now stand 5.3 percent above July 1935. Semimanufactured 
articles are 1.8 percent above the June level and finished products 
|.1 percent higher. Compared with last year, semimanufactured 
articles have advanced 3.3 percent and finished products declined 0.5 
percent. 

Alleommodities other than farm products (nonagricultural) increased 
|.1 percent and the index for this group—80.3—is 0.6 percent higher 
than July of last year. The large industrial group (all commodities 
other than farm products and foods) recorded an increase of 0.9 
percent during the month and an advance of 1.9 percent during the 
12-month interval. 

A comparison of the July level of wholesale prices with June 1936 
and July 1935 is shown in table 2 


Table 2.—Comparison of Index Numbers for July 1936, with June 1936 and 
July 1935 


[1926 = 100] 
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Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 


June and July 1936 and July of each of the past 7 years are shown 
in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgro:; 
of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 





















| | | 
Groups and subgroups July | June July | July | July | July | July | July 


























1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 193) 
bok godrie et) SE EO 
| 
DD COCs cnc dddccciniccccencsnnss« | 80.5 | 79.2 79.4 | 74.8 | 68.9 | 64.5 | 72.0 | 84.4 
ss ————————— So ———[———_—=_ —————_— | 
Dann que@iiete 32 5. .)lo0 155. 81.3 | 78.1 | 77.1 | 64.5 | 60.1 | 47.9 | 64.9 | 83. 
| RER S aS O SS | 88.9 | 73.0 | 78.3 | 74.8 | 73.4 | 36.7 49.0 | 74.1 
Livestock and poultry.......-...---.-_ | 82.0 | 83.2 | 82.8 | 48.8 | 47.4 | 54.1 | 63.0] 81.8 1); 
i. ¢@ |. eee oe | 78.2 | 75.8 | 72.9 | 70.5 | 63.7 | 48.4 | 71.3 | 86.9 
PA A ddd sch ncd lida, Bi | $1.4 | 79.9 | 82.1 | 70.6 | 65.5 | 60.9 | 74.0 | 86.8 ) 
OS, EEE ; 83.8 | 77.6 | 74.0 | 74.8 | 66.1 | 58.2 | 80.6 | 91.8 
Cereal products. ____- ..-.-------.-| $4.4 | 81.6 | 92.7 | 88.9 | 83.3 | 65.7 | 71.5 | 80.6 
Fruits and vegetables....-..-..._..-.-__| 79.7 | 82.0 | 65.1 | 68.2 | 75.6 | 59.7 | 74.2 | 95.2 
0 ES is TTY PET Os | 84.9 | 85.1 | 93.3 | 63.4 | 50.8 | 62.0 | 724 | 91.8 
Other foods - ; winingwieeibulitidue ..--| 73.4 | 72.3 | 76.7 | 64.5 | 63.7 | 58.5 | 70.6 | 77.4 
Hides and leather products Pa REE 2S ..---| 93.4 | 93.8 | sg. 4 | 86.3 | 86.3 | 68.6 | 89.4 100.8 
«et TE ae Tee Re 98.0 | 88.3 | 84.4 | 93.5 |102.9 
Hides and skins............-..-.-.---.. | 87.8 | 89.0 | 79.8 | 66.6 | 88.7 | 33.5 | 72.7 | 94. 
Leather. ---------------.-| 83.0 | 83.2 | 80.2 | 75.1 | 78.0 | 60.0 | 89.8 |100 1 
Other leather products -.-----.-...---..| 95.4 | 95.4 | 84.4 | 86.8 | 80.0 | 83.7 101. 4 105. ¢ 
Textile products -. -_- teh Oe oe ee | 70.5 | 69.7 | 70.2 | 71.5 | 68.0 | 51.5 | 66.5 | 79.7 
3 "Rae  dtdantbonks tee 80.7 | 80.9 | 80.7 | 81.9 | 70.6 | 60.9 | 76.1 | 86 . 
Gemen enema... ...<a6--..15 Pan ire 78.7 | 75.4 | 82.0 | 85.1 | 80.2 | 50.0 | 66.8 | 83.9 
0 OS OR ST ar Dcacd 59.3 | 60.3 | 59.9 | 59.5 | 55.2 | 47.8 | 60.0 | 81 
Silk and rayon-_--- nonscees----| 9.7 | 2.3 | 27.9 | 24.5 | 37.9 | 26.2 | 43.8 | 54.3 
Woolen and worsted goods.......___- 82.0 | 82.6 | 76.4 | 80.7 | 72.3 | 53.6 | 67.4 | 79.2 
Other textile products_........._......___| 66.8 | 66.9 | 69.1 | 69.6 | 76.7 | 66.5 | 75.2 | 84.2 
Fuel and lighting materials__.__...._..._.....| 76.2 | 76.1 | 74.7 | 73.9 | 65.3 | 72.3 | 62.9 | 7s.« . 
Anthracite ___._-_- A Sear FO 77.0 | 78.6 | 77.9 | 84.5 | 90.8 | 86 
Bituminous coal -.......-...----.-.- ---| 96.0 | 96.5 | 96.5 | 95.7 | 81.0 | 81.6 | 83.5 | 88s 
SO Sa ah eee ...-| 93.7 | 93.7 | 88.6 | 85.6 | 76.0 | 76.3 | 81.5 | 84 
SRE: 2S ee See a _...| (‘) | 83.4 | 87.8 | 92. 89.4 |105.8 | 97.9 | 98 
( 0 36 Serre a ee Se DENS 1 (‘) | 88.0 | 94.0 | 99.2 |100.2 |108.3 |103.5 | 99 
Petroleum products ae ia 4 58.1 | 57.7 | 52.9 | 51.3 | 41.3 | 49.7 | 30.3 | 61.1 
Metals and metal products_. .......| 86.9 | 86.2 | 86.4 | 86.8 | 80.6 | 79.2 | 84.3 | 90.8 
Agricultural implements. -_. maok 94.2 | 94.2 | 93.6 | 92.0 | 83.0 | 84.9 | 94.2 | 94.5 
Iron and steel___..__._-- sdcaiesoiel 87.6 | 86.3 | 87.0 | 86.7 | 77.7 | 77.2 | 82.7 | 88.4 
ee ee ee bdoie 92.9 | 92.9 | 94.7 | 94.6 | 90.4 | 95.3 | 94.7 |100.7 
Nonferrous metals...................... 70.4 | 70.0 | 66.1 | 68.8 | 67.6 | 47.0 | 61.4 | 75.4 
Plumbing and eee seme? we £3 ie .| 76.5 | 73.8 | 68.8 | 75.0 | 69.4 | 67.1 | 86.8 | 83 
po Se eee 86.7 | 85.8 | 85.2 | 87.0 | 79.5 | 69.7 | 78.1 | 88 
Brick and tile__......---- 89.2 | 89.2 | 89.1 | 91.3 | 78.2) 75.9 | 83.4 | 88.6 
2 eee Prt eer Saks | 95.5 | 95.5 | 94.9 | 93.9 | 88.2 | 77.3 | 75.8 | 91.7 
Lumber__-_- --...------.-| 83.7 | 82.1 | 81.7 | 85.3 | 75.9 | 56.9 | 67.2 | 83.6 
Paint and paint materials........_._-_- 80.4 | 79.5 | 79.1 | 79.8 | 77.9 | 66.8 | 79.6 | 91. 
Plumbing and heating ------ ees 76.5 | 73.8 | 68.8 | 75.0 | 69.4 | 67.1 | 86.8 | 83.6 
Structural steel_. is a ae 97.1 | 92.5 | 92.0 | 92.5 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 84.3 | 84.3 
Other building materials_....._________- -| 90.2 | 90.1 | 89.7 | 90.9 | 83.3 | 77.9 | 83.7 | 91.9 
Chemicals and drugs-.---...-.....-..----.-----| 79.4 | 78.0 | 78.7 | 75.4 | 73.2 | 73.0 | 78.9 | 88.3 
mee ne OE Poe ee 85.9 | 84.3 | 84.6 | 78.5 | 80.3 | 78.9 | 82.4 | 92.9 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. - > 73.0 | 73.2 | 74.0 | 73.0 | 56.8 | 57.6 | 62.1 | 68.0 
Fertilizer materials_.__.........-. . 65.2 | 64.0 | 65.7 | 67.6 | 68.6 | 66.8 | 78.7 | 84.3 
oo Eee 68.7 | 66.0 | 68.6 | 72.8 | 63.3 | 68.8 | 80.2 | 93.1 
House-furnishing goods. __............_.-- 81.2 | 81.4 | 80.4 | 81.6 | 74.8 | 74.0 | 85.7 | 93.1 
a SS eee ‘us .| 85.1 | 85.2 | 84.0 | 84.8 | 75.1 | 75.1 | 82.8 | 92.4 
ES ae Ere 6 Cee ..| 77.2 | 77.5 | 76.8 | 78.5 | 74.6] 73.0 | 89.1 | 93.9 
I a ea abides nee decedus 71.0 | 69.7 | 67.7 | 69.9 | 64.0 | 64.3 | 69.7 | 76 
Automobile tires and tubes.___._______. 47.5 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 44.6 | 41.4 | 40.1 | 46.0 | 50.1 
Cattle feed See .--....-| 107.9 | 80.7 | 78.6 | 88.8 | 82.4 | 42.2 | 55.8 | 94.8 
Poserent quan. 2.22210 | 80.6 | 80.6 | 79.7 82.4 | 78.1 | 76.2 | 80.6 | 85.4 
Rubber, crude __-___.---- shcleaaltmeaiiceeetindll -| 34.3 | 33.0 | 25.0 | 29.9 | 16.3 | 6.1 | 13.2 | 23.¢ 
Other miscellaneous___..-_..____. 80.8 | 80.8 | 80.1 | 82.3 | 76.3 | 84.5 | 88.6 | 94.5 
Raw materials. _- OE ee 79.8 | 77.6 | 75.8 | 68.3 | 61.8 | 54.7 | 64.3 | 81.1 
Semimanufactured articles __- diet didn .| 75.2 | 73.9 | 72.8 | 72.7 | 69.1 | 55.5 | 69.3 | 79.8 
Finished products... 81.6 | 80.7 | 82.0 | 78.2 | 72.2 | 70.5 | 76.1 | 86.6 
All commodities other than farm products___| 80.3 | 79.4 | 79.8 | 76.9 | 70.7 | 68.0 | 73.5 | 84.6 
All commodities other than farm aa 
aa eR 2 a ee 79.5 | 78.8 | 78.0 | 78.4 | 72.2 | 69.7 | 73.9 | 84.5 
















i Data not yet available. 


Weekly Fluctuations 


THE rise in prices which began the middle of May continued 
throughout June and July with one exception; namely, during |i 
week ending July 18, average prices declined 0.2 percent. During 
the 10-week interval, the index advanced from 78.1 to 80.2, an 
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increase Of 2.7 percent. The net advance for the month of July was 
1.0 percent. Wholesale prices of raw materials followed an almost 
similar course to that of all commodities. From the last week in 
Jine to the first week in July there was a decline of 0.1 percent and 
from the second week in July to the third week in July a decline of 
1.2 percent. Since the middle of May, the index for raw materials 
has risen from 75.1 percent of the 1926 average to 79.5, an increase 
of 5.9 percent. Semimanufactured articles, though not showing so 
great an advance as raw materials, increased more steadily, with no 
recessions since the first of June. The rise for the finished-products 
croup has been less noticeable. The index for the group has risen 
only from 80.4 to 81.6, an advance of 1.5 percent. 

The index for the large group of all commodities other than farm 
products (nonagricultural) has shown a steady upward movement 
since the first of June. The level for this group advanced the second 
week of July, remained steady the third week and then increased 
fractionally the fourth week of the month, closing at 80.0 percent of 
the 1926 average. The index for the large industrial group of all com- 
modities other than farm products and foods shows a rise of 0.9 per- 
cent since the middle of May, rising from 78.8 to 79.5 for the closing 
week in July. 

Farm products prices remained unchanged during the first week of 
July compared with the last week of June. For the week ended 
July 11, the index for the group rose 2.9 percent from 80.2 to 82.5, 
but virtually all of this advance was lost during the third week when 
the index fell to 80.8. In the fourth week, however, the index for the 
group rose to 81.4. For the month as a whole prices of farm products 
averaged 4.1 percent above the June level, due largely to an increase 


_ of 21.7 percent in grains. Livestock and poultry, on the other hand, 


declined 1.5 percent because of sharply falling prices for calves, cows, 
sheep, and live poultry. Other farm products, including cotton, eggs, 
lemons, oranges, hay, hops, peanuts, seeds, and dried beans advanced 
3.1 percent from June to July. 

Wholesale food prices declined slightly the first week of July to 
80.8 percent of the 1926 average. During the second week the index 
for the group rose sharply, but fell slightly during the third week. A 
minor recession also occurred in the fourth week and the month closed 
with the index at 81.0. Individual food items showing marked price 


increases during the month were butter, cheese, milk, rye and wheat 


flour, hominy grits and corn meal, macaroni, canned corn and toma- 
toes, coffee, copra, glucose, lard, oleo oil, edible tallow, and vegetable 
oils. Fresh lamb and veal, dressed poultry, canned and smoked 
salmon, pepper, granulated sugar, and canned string beans showed a 
decline of 3 percent or more during the month. 
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The continued weakness in prices of hides and skins and lea{},o; 
caused the hides and leather products group to decline 0.4 percep 
during the month. Average prices of shoes showed minor reductions 
and other leather products remained unchanged. 

From an index of 69.5 for July 4, textile products advanced steadily 
to 70.2 by July 25. The increase was largely due to higher prices of 
cotton goods and silk and rayon. Knit goods declined 1.6 percen; 
and woolen and worsted goods and clothing were slightly lower at 
the close than at the beginning of the month. 

Fuel and lighting materials showed virtually no change during 
July. Average prices increased slightly the second week, but de- 
clined during the third and fourth weeks of the month. This group 
has shown very little change for several months. 

A slow but steady advance was characteristic of the metals and 
metal products group, the index increasing from 85.6 to 86.2 from 
the first to the last week of the month. 

A course similar to the metals and metal products group was [ol- 
lowed by the building materials group. The level for this group rose 
from 85.7 to 86.8. The increase for the group was largely due to 
higher prices for certain lumber items, paint materials, and other 
building materials. Cement and brick and tile remained steady 
throughout the month while plumbing materials rose sharply. 

Maintaining the firmness which has been characteristic of the 
chemicals and drugs group, the index advanced from 78.3 to 79. 
during July. Mixed fertilizers rose 4.2 percent and fertilizer ima- 
terials 2.0 percent. Drugs and pharmaceuticals, on the other hand, 
declined 0.3 percent. Increases of 5 percent or more were reported 
for inedible tallow, manure salts, muriate of potash, tankage, and 
sulphate of potash. 

Both furniture and furnishings contributed to the 0.2. percent 
decline for the house-furnishing goods group. The slight decrease 
followed a corresponding advance during the month of June. 

A sharp upturn in prices of cattle feed, showing a rise of more than 
30 percent, was largely responsible for the 1.9 percent increase for tlie 
miscellaneous commodities group. Crude rubber advanced 4 percent. 

Table 4 shows index numbers of wholesale prices for the main 
groups of commodities for each week of June and July 1936. 
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Table 4.— Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100) 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 to 
July 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 


Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the folloy; 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured art) |¢ 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and © )). 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the griyps 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the grou) 0! 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The lis; 
of commodities included under the designations “Raw materi:|s”, 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products” was civey 
in the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet. 


1 
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Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodi i 
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1935: {| February. __.| 79.1 | 74. 6 82.2 | 80.7 
January------ 76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9] 77.7 |} March.......| 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 
February - 77.4 | 71.7 | 81.5 | 79.4) 77.4 |) April_...-- ---| 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 
March......- 76.6 | 71.8 | 81.7 | 79.5 | 77.3 || May...-.-.... 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 
po? 77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3 | 79.9) 77.2 |) ae ee 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 
” Secul a st 77.6 | 73.5 | 824|80.0| 77.6|| July........ 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 











Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individua! 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and iniex 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the mont}i|y 
pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. ‘lhe 
June 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1935 and information 
for the first 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will be furnis!ied 
upon request. 









Announcement of Revision 


WHILE meeting current demands for wholesale price informati.n, 
the Bureau in cooperation with the Central Statistical Board : 
other Federal agencies has mapped out a program of revision covering 
every phase of its wholesale-price reporting service. The purpo-c- 
of the revision are to round out the list of commodities in the interest 
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of more balanced coverage, to establish and follow more detailed 
description and specification of the items included in the price index, 
to modify the basis of quotations in accordance with changing market- 
ing methods, to determine methods of index construction and weight- 
ing appropriate to defined objectives, to develop methods for dealing 
with geographical variations in prices, to improve on the classification 
of commodities and industries, and to determine means of increasing 
the effectiveness of the published results. 

The surveys for the following industries have been finished or are 
nearing completion: Farm machinery, underwear, lumber, box board, 
leather and leather products, chemicals, soap, cement, brick and tile, 
sand, gravel and slag, rubber manufactures, small hand tools, and 
paper and pulp. Work has been begun or is planned for the immediate 
future covering automobiles, motor trucks, textiles, and iron and steel 
products. The results of the farm-machinery survey were published 
in the August 1935 Monthly Labor Review and in reprint form. 
Separate reports for other industries will be issued from time to time 
as the surveys are finished. 

The effective cooperation of the industries being covered is con- 
tributing greatly to the success of the revision program. 





es 
—_—or 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn. In 
certain countries the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war 
period. Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, 
since, in addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and 
number of articles included, there are important differences in the 
composition of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for 
the years 1926-35, inclusive, and by months from January 1934 
through July 1936. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries te 
1 dj A A | | 
: nite rgen- us- : : se re — 
Ooumtiny «.. <<csn States tine tralia Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria Canada | Chile Ching — 
| on Country 
Bureau Minis- Dorrin- | a 
——— of Eco. C of Federal ' try of | General ion | General 
‘ _ | of Labor te ensus | Statis- | Labor | Statis- | Bureau | Statis- 
Computingagency- Statis- — and tical and tical of | tical Comput 
tics search | Statis- | Bureau | Social | Bureau | Statis- | Bureau ig > 
ties Welfare tics | 
| 
| | = {<< ss i —_—_— 
Janu- : ase DE 
Phe sett 1926 | 1926 | 1911 | ‘ary- | April | 1008 | 1008 | 1913 a a 
Pere (100) | (100) | (1,000) [June1914} (og) | (100) | (100) | (100) 
(100) | —. 
—= a 5 = Comm 
, 
Commodities......| 784 105 92 ae |" | (Gold) | 5671 | (Paper) er pet 
1926 
a SS | — — —— 927 
ll sencnanumneneoua 100. 0 100. 0 1, 832 | 123 | 744 100. 6 100. 0 | wind 1928 
Jee 95. 4 98. 1 1,817 | 133 | 847 102. 4 97.7 |..- {4 1929 
 __acetihe Cnb : 96. 7 98. 5 1, 792 | 130 | 843 109.8 96. 4 195. 5 7 1930 
Ea 95. 3 96. 4 1, 803 | 130 | 851 117.0 95.6 | 192.4 P 
ei baondecconaaied 86.4 2.2 1, 596 117 | 744 94.6] 86.6] 166.9 1951 
| 1932 
Sl hacaticnesenss 73.0 89.0 1, 428 108 | 626 79.1 | 72.1 | 152. 2 126.7 1933 
=e 64.8 89. 5 1,411 112 | 532} 70.3} 66.7} 230.4 1934 
a BERN Re eats 65.9 85.6] 1,409 108 | 501} 61.8] 67.1] 346.0 1935 
iin naeienciiedied 74.9 98.2] 1,471 110 | 473 | 63.6) 716] 343.6 
Siiastiasesernd See Echcnsaee 1, 469 10} 837| 651] 721] 343.3 
| 
934 | Januar 
1984 | | Febru: 
January_._.....--- 72.2} 97.2] 1,456 | 109 | 484 59.1 | 70.7| 328.6 2 March 
February.......__- 73.6 | 96.4| 1,452 | 110 | 483 | 62.6 | 72.1 331.4 is, April 
March......._.._- 73.7| 96.6 1, 459 | 113 478 | 61.7 72.1 | 336.9 May 
April______- et 73.3] 960] 1,471 | 112 | 474) 61.6] 71.3| 342.6 June 
Se OTE 73.7 97.2 1, 456 110 | 470 | 63.0 | 71.1] 343.1 = 
i itisdescenses | 74.6] 983] 1,463 10} 472) 64.2] 720! 351.7 Ae 
| Septe 
Se 74.8 99. 2 1, 483 110 471 64.2 72.0 | 352.5 ee 
| ie eae 76.4 101.6 1, 500 110 | 474 65.7| 72.2 354. 1 pt 
September -______- 77.6 | 100.6] 1,493 108 | 470 65. 5 71.9 | 352. 6 oe 
October...........| 76.5] 98.7] 1,493 108 | 467 66. 2 71.3] 344.2 —_ 
November... ..... 76. 5 | 98.5} 1,470 109 | 466 64.8 71.1 | 343.3 
December__.._._.. 76.9 98. 6 1, 459 109 468 63.8 71.1) 341.8 
Janua 
January........... 78.8| 97.7] 1,459 10; 472] 645) 71.4] 346.7 ree 
February.......... 79.5} 96.8) 1,451) 109) 466) 6413) 719] 340.3 May 
Pilacoscentess 79.4/ 97.1 1, 443 | 109 | 464 64. 2 72.0 | 336.7 
Be cndimexnditinds 80. 1 96. 6 1, 444 109 | 531 66.0 72.5 | 334.9 ” 
eee 80. 2 96.5 1, 458 110 | 552 64.7 72.3 339. 3 | tte 
| A 79.8 96. 1 1, 466 lil | 555 64.3 71.4 | 339.6 | 2 re de 
a rr 79.4| 95.6} 1,479 112 553} 64.2| 71.4] 3424] = & etal 
August...........- 80.5] 95.7] 1,498 11 552] 64.0) 71.6] 343.3 | ane 
September _-__.._. 80.7 96.6 | 1,495 110 560 64. 4 72.3| 346.2) toe 
October __........- 80. 5 98.5 | 1,499 109 574 66. 6 73.1 | 348.7 | 
November... _.... 80. 6 98.5} 1,479 109 582 66. 9 72.7 | 351.5 | 
December... 80. 9 98.7 | 1,460 109 579 66.7 72.6 | 350.1 | 
Janu: 
1936 Febr 
M: 
January........... 80.6} 98.9] 1,475 108 581 65.8] 72.9] 353.3 | 1.3 Ane 
February_---.---- 80.6 | 97.9| 1,466 107 682] 65.2) 72.5 | 355.2 | 1 7 May 
i ccassmenbaes 79.6 96.4 | 1,485 107 578 64.7 72.4) 359.5 | 6.4 ane 
pO _MEAgevererae 79.7 tee 108 574 66. 4 72.2| 359.8 July 
TN seeainuiaealiadiedl 78. 6 1 ) aan 108 569 66. 3 8 Fee 105.8 . 
Ps ckennéethtins LS ee ere ed ee 66.0 SS fangneeves f aaa 
| NE ae |_| RO SER 5 NN eerie FES jac ceenene) 107.2 iD 
iP 
tN 


1 Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
2 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries— Continued 
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* Department of Commerical Intelligence and Statistics. 


‘ Paper revised. 


' New gold parity. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreio;, 
Countries—Continued 
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6 Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Boston and Springfield, Mass.! 


HE general similarity of spending among employed wage earn- 

ers and lower-salaried clerical workers in large cities in different 
parts of the United States becomes increasingly apparent as more 
figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the current 
expenditures of this group become available.’ 

Within this general similarity, however, there are significant dif- 
ferences in the averages from city to city. They are due in part to 
differences in costs from one city to another and in part to variations 
in average size of family and average income, in the physical situa- 
tion of the cities studied, in State and municipal regulations affect- 
ing consumer purchasing, and in the traditions of their workers. 

Changes in the distribution of expenditure with changes in eco- 
nomic level among the Boston and Springfield families studied are 
similar to those shown for the families in the cities for which reports 
have previously been published. The percentage spent for food 
declines rapidly with increase in consumption level. The percentage 
spent for clothing, housing, household operation, personal care, and 
community welfare, remains virtually unchanged. The percentage 
spent for furnishings and equipment, transportation, medical care, 
and gifts and contributions to persons outside the family, increases 
significantly with the consumption level of the family. The per- 
centage spent for education is irregular depending on the number 
and age of the children in each group. 





! Prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, Faith M. Williams. chief. The field work in Mas- 
sachusetts was supervised by Alice C. Hanson, assistant chiet of the Division, assisted in Boston by Esther 
C. Nelson, and in Springfield by M. Eileen Leach, both of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The survey in 
Boston was made in cooperation with the Consumers’ Council of Suffolk County, Margaret Wiesman, 
chairman; and the Boston Emergency Relief Administration, Col. T. F. Sullivan, administrator. 

The following persons constituted an informal advisory committee for the purpose of assisting the Bure: u 
in solving problems connected with the selection of the sample: Elliott Boardman, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston; Theodore Brown, Harvard University, School of Business; Mary A. Clapp, Research Bureau, 
Boston Council of Social Agencies; W. L. Crum, Harvard University, Department of Economics and 
School of Business; Elizabeth Gilboy, Harvard University, Economic Research Committee; Roswell F. 
Phelps, Director of Statistics, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries; and Sumner H. 
Slichter, Harvard University, Department of Economics. 

The survey in Springfield was made in cooperation with the Economics Department of Mount Holyok e 
College, Prof. Amy Hewes, chairman; the County Consumers’ Council of Hampden-Hampshire Coun- 
ties, Mrs. James A. Seaman, chairman: and the Springfield Emergency Relief Administration. 

? Previous reports on the study of expenditures of wage earners and lower-salaried workers will be found 
in the following issues of the Monthly Labor Review: March 1936 (pp. 554-563); April 19236 (pp. 889-894); 
May 1936 (pp. 1457-1464); and June 1936 (pp. 1744-1753). 
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Table 1.—Annual Current Expenditures at Different Consumption Levels, White 
Families in Boston and Springfield, Mass. “= , 1934- 35 : 








Families with specified annual expenditures p¢, 
| consumption unit in— 





















































| Boston | Springfield 
Item es 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | goog | oe 
Under| and and and and , 1 | Under) 0 
‘ under | under | under | under — $450 | and 
$400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | OV | over 
= ; = 
I er II 5 oi cecnecninmacedninn 95 100 117 85 | 51 68 117 
Average number of members in economic 
| AREER Se A = a Ee 6. 06 4.44 3. 85 3. 44 2. 77 2. 35 4. 67 9 
Average number of consumption units per 
REPRE SNM. 2. SS, Hi RR SDP 5.35 3. 98 3. 48 3. 18 2. 58 2. 24 4, 25 27% 
Average total current expenditure___..______ $1, 323 |$1, 388 Is 559 st, 728 je 661 $1,943 1$1, 393 | $1. 7% 
| | 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— | 7 
III iin 4-c c linones Gietiminaiedinenmanieleencasins 42.9} 39.0] 36.9 | 33.8 | 30.8] 29.0 39. 4 
a ee ae ee as 9.5 9.4 | 10.2; 9.5 10. 5 10. 1 10.7 
tlie tte? Re elles iene 20. 1 20. 5 19.4} 20.7 21.0 20.8 18. | 
Household operation_..................- 12.8 13.4 12. 6 13.0 12.0 12.0 2.4 
Furnishings and equipment........____- is Lo; 26 3.1 3.4 3.7 2.3 
, | S| ie IRN 3.9 4.5) 5.1 5.1 7.5| 8.9 4.5 
ge nt aa Siege tet ie 1.7 18 1.5 aT me 1.9 
pO I ae ere 1.7 3. 0 3.2 3.8 3.4 3.4 3. 1 { 
ie ara se alae tia iit ait 3. 6 4.0 4.7 4.9 | 5.2 mee 4&2 
SSRI {Cam Pere | 5 -2 | 5 B 4 .3 | 3 
, ina Sage elle Tal: al tmetiaes a 3 | 3 a 4 5 | 2 
Community welfare_.........._____- 1.3 14) 13) 16) 16 1.5 1.5 
Gifts and contributions to persons out- 
0 ey es 5 -6 | -9| 16) 1.6 | 24 9 
Miscellaneous items.................... 1 1 < ee’ } het yee) ae 
| 





' 100. 0 | | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





Average distribution of expenditures is shown in table 1 for the 
516 families studied in Boston at 6 levels of consumption and for the 
248 families studied in Springfield at 2 levels of consumption. In 
order to take account of the effect on the distribution of family ex- 
penditures of differences in the amount of the total fund available 
for current expenditures, and the number, age, sex, and occupation 
of the persons dependent on that fund, the families studied have }een 
classified by annual expenditure per consumption unit. Classifica 
tion by the total expenditures of the family without regard to thie 
number and type of consumers sharing the goods purchased would 
be confusing, as economic level necessarily depends on the number o/ 
consumers in the family as well as on the total amount spent. lor 
example, a family of 2 adults, a father in factory work and a mothlier 
at home, and 2 children, with an income of $1,500, may save $50 
during the year, spending $1,450 for consumers’ goods, and will have 
relative freedom in spending, at a level of $401 per consumption unit. 
On the other hand another family with an income of $1,500, but with 
8 members, including a father in factory work, a mother at home, 3 
sister in clerical work, and 5 children, also saving $50 in the year and 
spending $1,450 for consumers’ goods, will be considerably cramped 
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in its spending at a level of $208 per consumption unit. The relative 
demand of each individual in the family is figured on a composite 
basis, Which was described in the Monthly Labor Review for 
March 1936. 

Expenditure for Transportation 


Tue distribution of average annual expenditures by the groups 
studied in the two cities, shown in table 2, brings out the fact that 
Boston families are devoting 5.7 percent of their total current expendi- 
tures to transportation, and Springfield families, 6.9 percent. These 
figures are considerably lower than the averages for the families 
studied in the two Michigan cities of comparable size. The Detroit 
families spent on the average 10.7 percent of their total expenditures 
for transportation, the Grand Rapids families, 11 percent. 


Table 2.—Annual Current Expenditure, White Families in Boston and 
Springfield, Mass., 1934-35 





























Item Boston Springfield 








Number of families studied__.._..............-...-.--- 516 248 
Average number of members in economic family_..___- 4.00 3. 75 
Average number of consumption units per family_..___ 3. 62 3. 45 





Average total current expenditures__................__ $1, 571 $1, 559 








Percentage distribution 
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The relatively low percentage spent for transportation in these two 
cities is immediately connected with the relatively small percentage of 
families owning automobiles. The average annual expenditure for 
transportation by families owning automobiles was $268 in Boston 
and $216 in Springfield, as compared with $60 for the Boston families 
and $43 for the Springfield families not owning automobiles. Appar- 
ently families owning automobiles actually travel a good deal more 
than families not owning automobiles, either to and from work, for 
shopping or other family business, or for pleasure. No attempt 
was made to secure data on the division of automobile expense among 
the various purposes for which the car is used. Most families do not 
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keep account of expenditures for the family automobile in ters of 
the uses to which the car is put, and it was decided that esti; ated 
figures on this subject would be of little value. 

The proportion of families owning automobiles was 14.3 percep; 
among the group studied in Boston, and 37.1 percent among {hos 
studied in Springfield (table 3). In Detroit the proportion was 683 
percent and in Grand Rapids 75.4 percent. 


Table 3.—Ownership of Automobiles by Families at Different Consu: 
Levels, in Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1934—35 


nPption 











Families purchasing cars imthe year ¢9\ ered 


Families —- ~ 
Num- | owning cars 















































City, and annual expenditure per | ber of New cars Second-hand Total 
consumption unit fami- cars 
lies = RS — 
Num- | Per |Num-| Per |Num-!| Per | Nun Per 
ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Boston: } 
ee ee 95 4| 42 MR Ae ce 1} 1.0] 
$300 and under $400________-_-_| 100 8/ 8.0 0 2 1 1.0 | 
$400 and under $500___________- 117 14; 12.0 ted 3 2.6 
$500 and under $600___.___.__-- 85 11 | 12.9 | ee 2 2.4 j 
$600 and under $700________.--. 51 14| 27.5 1} 20 Pieeepy 2] 4a 
| Se) es 68 23 | 33.8 1 1.5 | 6 8.8 | , 
- Dapeng | | q _ 
dd ce anccchticctbers. 516 74 | 4.3} 2 4 | Mm) 27) 1 
Springfield: SS. Cae Cis: Gee) ee?! ee) ee 
NE Se ee 17| 2] 24.8 O14. 4 4 ’ 
eee 131 63 48.1 2.3 S 6.1 | 1! { 
- | | | —]—|— |—— 
, eee a, a 248 a | 37.1 3 | L3! hie | ee 
Adis aad ' 





There are several reasons for the relatively low proportion of faiuilies 
with automobiles among the group studied in the Boston area. In the 
first place it-is an old and densely settled community. The area in- 
cluded in the Boston survey covered the district within the city linits, 
and the suburbs of Revere, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, Somerville, 
Medford, Arlington and Cambridge. In this entire area there is : 
population density of 15,593 persons per square mile as compared wit! 
11,738 persons per square mile in the area covered by the Detrit 
study (the incorporated cities of Detroit, Hamtramck and Hig))land 
Park). Parking an automobile in the streets overnight is not allowed 
within the Boston city limits although it is legal in many other cities, 
and garage rents are necessarily expensive because of the high |and 
values in the city. In addition, rates for public liability insurance are 
relatively high in Boston and such insurance has been compulsory i! 
Massachusetts since 1928. Separate figures on the expense for this 
type of insurance are not available, as many families have policies 
combining automobile insurance of several types. Average expen 
tures for automobile insurance of all types by families having aiito- 
mobiles was $54 for Boston, $40 for Springfield, and $6 for Deitroi! 
where public liability insurance for owners of automobiles is 110! 
required by law, and many owners do not carry such insurance. 
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Expenditures for Formal Education 


Tue percentage of total expenditures cevoted to formal education 
is exactly the same in the two cities, 0.4 percent, a proportion slightly 
snaller than the proportion spent for education by this group in all 
put one of the large cities for which figures are available so far, 0.6 
percent in both Detroit and Grand Rapics, 0.6, 0.5, and 0.4 percent 
in Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans. 

However, the percentage of families with children 18 years old and 
over continuing their education after high school is higher among the 
families studied in Boston than among those in Springfield. There 
were 161 families in the Boston sample, including children 18 years 
of age and over, and of these 29 or 18.0 percent included children 
continuing their education beyond high school. The number of 
families including children 18 years of age or over in the Springfield 
sample was 68, and 7 of them or 10.3 percent included children con- 
tinuing education beyond high school. A similar but smaller dif- 
ference between the samples studied in the two cities appears in the 
number and percentage of children having completed high school. 
The percentage of families with children 18 years of age and over, 
which inelude children having completed high school, is 65.2 percent 
in Boston and 50.0 percent in Springfield. The percentage of families 
having children 18 years of age and over in clerical workers’ families 
having finished high school was considerably higher than the per- 
centage of families in which a wage earner was the head of the fam- 
ily—75.0 percent as compared with 60.6 percent in Boston; 72.7 
percent as compared with 45.6 percent in Springfield. 

The percentage of families, with children over 18 years of age, who 
had children continuing their education beyond high school is 15.7 
percent for Detroit and 15.4 percent for Grand Rapids. It would 
appear that children in the families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in Boston are making good use of the exceptionally 
large number of educational institutions in the Boston area: 


The Families Studied 


Tue study of the money disbursements of wage earners and lower- 


salaried clerical workers in these two Massachusetts cities forms a 


part of the nation-wide survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the purpose of revising its cost-of-living indexes. It covers 
average expenditures of the families cf employed workers in Boston 
ind Springfield, Mass., in the year ending February 28, 1935. The 
families studied were carefully selected to represent a cross section 


/of the families of employed white wage earners and lower-salaried 
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clerical workers in the two cities. All the families included had o», 
or more workers who worked a minimum of 1,008 hours in at leay 




















36 weeks during the year. Since the data were being obtaing; =? 
primarily for the purpose of providing a basis for indexes of livin, = 
costs, it was important that they should not reflect the distorte; im" = 
spending of families whose incomes had been abnormally |ow of” . 
irregular. On that account no data were included from families quam 
whose incomes were under $500 a year or from families who receive 
relief during the year (table 4). The 
The number of persons in the families from which complete figure: fk 
on receipts and disbursements were secured averaged 4.00 in Bostoy pelativ 
and 3.75 in Springfield, as compared with a median size for all whit. family 
families of two persons or more of 3.75 persons for Boston and 3.4 ete 
for Springfield, as shown by the census of 1930. The number of Mee” 
workers in these families who were gainfully employed at some tinge cpu 
during the year covered by the investigation averaged 1.36 in Boston under 
and 1.46 in Springfield. The average size of families of two or more lights, 
persons on the relief rolls in Boston in May 1934 was exactly the same Do th 
as the average size of the families in the group of employed workers proup 
studied. In Springfield the size of white relief families was not avyail- re 
able for May 1934; the average for October 1933 was somewhat higher wie 
than the average for the families of employed white workers studied ‘ pate 


for the year 1934-35. In the year covered by the data secured for 
the employed families, 21.5 percent of the white families in Boston 
and 19.2 percent of those in Springfield were on the relief rolls in 
February 1935, the month in the period covered when relief was at 
its height. 


Table 4.—Annual Income and Expenditure of Families in Boston and Springfield, 
Mass., 1934-35 

















Boston Springfield 
Item area ! area 3 
IG Msi 4b tc cddddaneediidenidedhaadbebie 1, 386, 654 210, 000 
Number of families studied....................-----.-- 516 248 | 
Average number of members in economic family -..--- 4.00 3. 75 
Average number of consumption units per family_..--- 3. 62 3. 45 
Average number of gainful workers per family__...---- 1. 36 1. 46 
Average net income of family___............-.......-.- $1, 573 $1,565 | 
Average earnings of chief earner. _.............-.------ $1, 302 $1, 270 
Average expenditure per family.................---.-.- $1, 571 $1, 559 | 
| 





1 Includes the incorporated city of Boston, and the suburbs of Revere, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, Somer 
ville, Medford, Arlington, and Cambridge. 
4 Includes Springfield, West Springfield, and Chicopee. 





6 An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an in‘ust! 
distinctly seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner bad employment for 334 8-hour ©) 
in each of 30 weeks. 
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Housing Facilities 


As in the other cities for which reports are available, the figures for 
Boston and Springfield show a general improvement in housing facili- 
‘jes as current expenditures per consumption unit increase (table 
5), Boston is the first city, for which the figures have been sum- 
yarized thus far, to show every family from which information was 
secured as having a flush toilet inside the family dwelling. 

The figures for home owners show more irregularity as regards 
housing facilities than the figures for renters, partly because of the 
relatively small number of cases and partly because, apparently, a 
family buying a home may be willing for the sake of having an invest- 
ment in a home to sacrifice facilities which renters at the same eco- 
nomic level demand. For example, a smaller percentage of the home 
wners In the expenditure-per-consumption-unit group $400 and 
under $500 have running hot water inside their dwellings, electric 
lights, and mechanical refrigerators than the renters at the same level. 
m the other hand, a higher percentage of the home owners in this 
group have gas or electricity for cooking, telephones, and central 
heating than those in the corresponding group of renters. 

In Springfield there is a definite tendency for the families studied 
0 accept somewhat less complete equipment as home owners than 
as renters. 
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Table 5.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home 0, 


Different Consumption Levels, in Boston and Springfield, Mass., 


Boston 








Renters 


193, 





| F amilies with annual expenditure per c 











EIGH 
ent of 
ther h 




































































; | unit of— he as 
Equipment | nercent 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $60 : pper | 
|Under| and | and and aad : ; 
$300 | under under under | under ra reguls 
| $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 - 
a , oO $i ia ed Table 6. 
Ee ee ee ee Se aera 80 | 85 | 93 | 62 | 43 ‘4 
Percent of families having— pe ae 7 
SS PRES SE ce ORt freee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
Running hot water inside dwelling... .......__-- 75.0 | 81.2) 81.7] 91.9 | 90.7 O4 
Electric lights - ---_- tot Wp tele By CPEs eee 98.8 98.8 | 98.9 | 100.0 | 97.7 | 10 
Gas or electric cooking fuel__.................. 75.0 | 80.0 | 84.9] 93.5 | 93.0!) 10 
Mechanical refrigerators...................-.-- 0 | 4.7} 14.0/129.0 34.9] 5 ie 
NS ES Sie POET ae a ae 96.3 | 94.1) 86.0 | 72.61 65.11] 4 City al 
EE Se see consult fee Lt Reelin 0 mre ¢ per 
pS ey eee ee ae a | 10.0 | 9.4) 17.2) 387) 37.2) 62 
Central heating--__................-- | 35.0] 51.8] 656! 75.8] 86.0) 94 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside , 
dwelling. electric lights, and gas or electricity | | 
Ee a eee 7.5 | 67.1 69.9 85. 5 | 83.7 | 94 
ese ona ah 
Home owners Under 
‘aaa < $300 a! 
l l j $400 a 
ES ee Co a ne ee. 8 | $500 a 
a | a | ooo fase — | oe — $600 a 
Percent of families having— $700 a 
EN SS: en ae ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 ’ ; 
Running hot water inside ae eS 4-2 86.7 | 93.3 | 79.2] 91.3 | 100.0 | 100 P Pot 
Electric lights - - ---+----.-----------| 100.0 | 86.7 | 95.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 
Gas or electric cooking fuel. _............--...- 80.0 | 100.0 | 95.8 | 95.7 100.0 | 100 pringfiel 
Mechanical refrigerators. -...........--- 13.3 | 40.0 | §83) Wi) 37.5) 47 Under 
Nit ae Se 86.7 | 60.0 95.8 | 73.9) 62.5) 52 $450 a 
eens ee 0 0 wit BH wa a 
Ns Savtict thcuencnduwsbstcctseseonses 33.3 33. 3 §8.3 | 43.5] 75.0] &&.° Pot 
Central heating aes ee nenistieweceuent ia §. aeee 91.7 | 91.3 | 100.0 | 10 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside | | 
dwelling, electric lights, and gas or electricity | | 
I i neamisickdnheiiiinbannkeneheel 73.3 | 86.7 | 75.0 | 82.6 | 100.0 | 100 
a ees 6 See Ea) eee , RA halen a Broad 
Springfield In 
: weit) eRe BL) haa “Bion inc 
Renters | Home owners All far wid 
| ot ; BBamilic 
| - 
| Expenditure | Expenditure hird ¢ 
: | per consump- | per consump- 5 Bsns 
Equipment tion unit tion unit labilit 
Rent- Home 
| ers »wers both ( 
oy 'g450and| Under \$450and ture o 
50 | over $450 | over oe 
| | | : _abili 
ee Ge ctdntinccccscntnttintodensneconnsnne | 86 | | 96 31 | 35 182 J 
Percent of families having— | J 
EE Se 100.0 | 100.0 96.8 | 97.1 100. 0 
Running hot water inside dwelling---........__-- 69.8 86.5 83.9 | 94. 3 78. 6 8 
ESE SERIES A IIS Ae oe 97.7 97.9 96.8 100.0 97.8 vs 
Gas or electric cooking fuel_-__.....-.-.....--.---- 91.9 92.7 64.5 91.4 92. 3 8 
Mechanical refrigerators....................-.---- 14.0 30. 2 3.2 42.8 22.5 th 
i tiindtintigagibonparandiinnuitn 82.5 67.7 93. 5 54.3 74.7 i 
RE SE SG ea ee 3.5 2.1 3.2 2.9 a? 
ai 5 illite ici dtannindeiem arin ech aiaienietinet 17.4 36.5 19.4 77.1 7.5 
Sl nntclinnnneahinahedetdgestagenease 59.3 82.3 80. 6 94.3 71. 5 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside 
dwelling, electric lights, and gas or electricity as 
PS cckcewaalctrendtiaaiaedndttiieniains 68. 6 83. 3 51.6 85.7 76. 4 6 




















Includes 1 family with both electric and ice refrigerators. 
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Rad.os 


EIGHTY-SEVEN percent of the families studied in Boston and 77 per- 
ent of those studied in Springfield had radios (table 6). On the 
ther hand, 6 percent of the Boston families purchased radios during 
he year, as compared with 9 percent of the Springfield families. The 
vercentage Owning and buying radios is somewhat higher at the 
pper expenditure levels than at the lower, but the percentages are 
regular. 


Table 6. Ownership of Radios at Different Consumption Levels in Boston and 
Springfield, Mass., 1934-35 








Families own- Families purchasing radios in the year 
| ing radios covered 
| 
| 





| } | 
; 
City and annual expenditure Sa ae Second-hand | 
per consumption unit New radios radios | 

rT | } | | 

Num-| Per- |_ a 
ber | cent | | 


Total 





ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


| Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
| | ™ = 





oston 
Under $300 95 77 | 81. 
$300 and under $400 100 | 87 | 87.0 | 

$400 and under $500.__-__-...__| 117 | 96 | 82.1) 

$500 and under $600__.__...._-. 85 91 | é 

$600 and under $700 51 | 43 | 

$700 and over 68 63 | 

| 











Total 516 | 447 











pringfield: 
Under $450 
$450 and over 


a. eee 





Savings 


INFORMATION on additions to and withdrawals from savings and 
n increases and decreases in liabilities was obtained from all the 
amilies interviewed. In both Boston and Springfield about one- 
hird of the families reported net decrease in assets or net increase in 
labilities or both (see table 7). It is of some interest to note that in 
both cities a higher percentage of the families in the upper expendi- 


ture groups reported net withdrawals from savings or net increase in 
labilities. 
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Table 7.—Annual Savings and Deficits Among White Families in Bos: 
Springfield, Mass., 1934-35 
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City and annual expenditure per con- 
sumption unit 





Boston: 
ET ee Pee 
$300 and under $400____..._._________. 
$400 and under $500___..._.._....___- 
$500 and under $600______..._._._____- 
$600 and under $700__................- 
EE 


Springfield: 
EE ee a ae 
Ee See 




















Families having net | Families 
decrease in assets or increase j; 
net increase in liabil- net decre 
Number of ities or both ities or bot 
families 
Number Percent Number 
95 30 31.6 59 
100 23 23. 0 69 
117 36 30.8 79 
85 32 37.6 52 
51 31 41.2 30 
68 28 41.2 ™ 36 
1516 170 32.9 325 
117 33 28. 2 74 
131 44 33. 6 &3 
248 77 31.0 157 




















1 For 21 families there was no change. 
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Cost of Living of Federal Employees Living in 
Washington, D. C. 


HE average cost of the goods purchased by Federal employees 
and their families living in Washington, D.C.,increased gradual} 
from March 1933 until January 1936 and then dropped between 
Indexes of all items purchased by all 
groups of employees, based on costs in the first 6 months of 1928 as 
100, increased from 82.7 in March 1933 to 88.5 on January 15, 1934, 


January and April 1936. 


then dropped to 87.8 on April 15, 1936. 


The study on which these figures are based was conducted by pne- 
ing a list of the goods most important in the spending of Feder 
employees and their families in the first 6 months of 1928 as de 
termined by a study of the expenditures of 336 families of Federd 
employees and 123 single individuals made in the fall of 1933.) 

Indexes have been prepared for four groups, as well as for all groups 
combined, three groups of families including those of custodial en 
ployees with basic salaries less than $2,500, other employees with 
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basic salaries less than $2,500, and employees with basic salaries 0! 
$2,500 and over, and employees living as single individuals. The 
following tables present these indexes for the several groups of Fed: 
eral employees and for each of the major groups of items purchased 
by them. 


1 Details of this study were presented in articles which appeared in the March and July 1934 issues 0! tit 
Monthly Labor Review (pp. 511 and 213). 
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March 1933 to April 15, 1936 


|First 6 months of 1928= 100] 
All employees 
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dexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Federal Employees in Washington, D. C., 









































| 
Decem- Nov. | Mar. | July | Oct Jan. Apr. 
Group oe poe te, | a | i | 8 15, 15, 
1933: 1934 1935 | 1935 | 1935 1936 1936 
Perce | 

ee ae 82.7 85. 0 86. 4 | 87.3 | 88.0 | 87.8 | 2] 88.5 | 87.8 
idl... .-<sndadedesetenans’ 70.9 72.8 75.5 78. 6 81.9 82.0| 82.5| 82.4] 79.8 
(A MERsthiNg ..2-22-<-<0------- 67.0 83. 5 84.7 84.7 83. 2 82.9 | 83.0 83.6 | 83.5 
GUNS ...dibiciehestenons 91.6 | 87.9} 882] 888] 888] 89.0! 89.3 | 99.7 | 89.9 
6] Mi@ousenold operation... ...-- 7.2 88. 0 86. 5 88. 0 86.8 84.4 86.6) 86.5 85.8 
5 mishingsandequipment.| 71.3 87.3 91.3 91.2 91.1 91.2 92.4 | 93.6 | 94.0 
s.@mmpransportation..........-.-| 87.7] 886] 92.2] 90.6] 91.2] 911) 906) 918) 92.4 
; sonal CaP@....-..-..--...- 89.9 88.5 85. 2 82.9 82.6 | 82.4/ 82.0 81.3} 81.3 
6) MmMedical care...-..-------.- 96. 0 95.9 96. 0 96.9 | 97.2) 97.1) 97.0) 96.6) 96.5 
aN. sil talinidnn ce 91.4 91.9 94.3 92.2; 91.7] 91.3 91.3 91.4 91.4 
ormal education........-- 107.8 | 108.1 | 108.1 | 108.2| 108.2/ 108.4! 108.5) 108.5| 108.5 
63 fe insurane®.._........... 105.3 | 105.5 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.7/| 107.4} 107.4| 1083) 107.9 
3 tirement fund..........- | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 





Employees living in family groups 
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Custodial employees with basic salaries of less than $2,500 























78.8] 82.8] 840 | 85. 6 | 87.3 | 37.0 | 87.8 
64.8 69. 6 72. 4 76.7 81.9 | 81.9 83.3 | 
65.5 85. 0 88. 6 87.8 7.0 86.7 86. 9 
90.4; 88.1 87.5] 87.2] 87.2] 87.9| 87.9 
87.5| 885] 861] 883] 87.3] 83.0| 85.8 
70.1 87.3| 91.2] 91.0} 90.9] 91.1 92. 4 
93. 1 94.8] 96.9] 97.4) 99.6| 99.3] 98.2 
92.0} 93.1 86.6 | 82.6] 821! 81.8| 81.2 
98.4} 97.9} 982] 984| 98.4| 98.4/ 98.2 
94.4) 944 7.4| 96.8| 95.6| 95.4] 95.2 
110.1 | 110.1| 110.1} 110.1] 110.1| 110.1] 110.1 
105.3 | 105.5 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.7) 107.4| 107.4 
100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
| | 





' 


| 87.5 86.1 





§2. 3 78. 6 
87.3 86.9 
87.9 88. 0 
85. 7 85.3 
93.8 94.3 
99. 1 99.7 
80.3 | 80. 4 
97.5 97.5 
95. 4 95.3 
110.1 110. 1 
108. 3 107.9 
100. 0 100. 0 











Other employees with basic salaries of less than $2,500 
































2.1 | 84.7 | 86.3 | 87.1 | s7.9| 87.9 | 88.1 | 88.4] 87.6 






































68. 7 71.6 75. 5 78.0 81.7 82.6 82.5 82.0 79. 1 
66.7 83. 2 84.6 $4.7 83.0 82.7 82.8 83.4 83.3 
92.1 88.4 88.6 89.0 89.1 89.2 89.6 90. 4 90.7 
7.2 88. 0 86.5 88. 0 86.8 84.5 86.4 86.3 | 85.8 
71.5 87.3 91.2 91.1 90.9 91.0 92.2 93.4 | 93.7 
86.5 88.0 91.8 90.4 91.0 90.8 90. 3 91.6 | 92.3 
89.4 87.8 84.2 81.9 81.6 81.5 81.1 80.4 | 80.3 
95.7 95.8 96.0 97.0 97.3 97.2 97.1 {| 96.7 96. 7 
91.3 91.7 93.8 92.0 91.4 91.0 91.0 91.1 | 91.1 
108. 1 108. 7 108. 7 108.8 108.8 109. 1 109.3 109. 3 109. 3 
105.3 105. 5 106. 1 106. 1 106. 7 107.4 107.4 108. 3 107.9 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Other employees with basic salaries of $2,500 and over 

82.0 84.7 86. 1 87.4 88.1 | 87.5 | 88. 2 | 88.7 87.8 
67.9 70.6 72.7 77.4 80.7 79. 5 80.8 81.5 78.4 
67.3 83.9 85. 1 85. 2 83.8 83.5 83. 6 84. 1 84.0 
91.5 88.0 88. 9 89.7 89.7 90. 0 90. 2 90. 7 91.0 
85.8 86. 5 85. 1 86. 9 85.6 83.2 85.9 85.7 84.7 
71.3 87.2 91.3 91.2 91.1 91.2 92.4 93. 6 93.8 
84.4 86.4 90. 7 88. 1 88. 7 88. 6 88. 1 89. 6 90. 1 
90. 6 89.7 86. 5 83.9 83. 7 83. 5 83. 1 82.3 82.3 
95. 7 95.3 95. 5 96. 3 96. 6 96.4 96.3 95.9 95.9 
89.9 90.3 93.3 91.2 90.8 90.3 90. 3 90. 4 90. 4 
107.1 107.1 107.1 107.2 107.2 107. 2 107.3 107.3 107.3 
105. 3 105. 5 106. 1 106. 1 106. 7 107.4 107.4 108. 3 107.9 
100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
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Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Federal Employees in Washingto: 




















D.¢c 
March 1933 to April 15, 1936—Continued , 
Employees living as single individuals 

ae ERE 2 See : 

Decem | Nov. | Mar. July Oct. | Jan Are 

Group | —_ | ber — 15, 15, 15, | 16, | 15, te" 

| | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 4 

) | ny ee es ra 

Cl) eS Seen 88. 3 88.0 | 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.9 | 88.9] 8&9 Ry 
hE nnane in $6.5 | 824] 831] 839| 85.0] 852] 85.3) 85 - 
| RES ee OS Ce 57.9 82.6 82.4 82.4 80.9 80. 6 80.7 81 8] 
EE a 90.7 85.8 85.9 86.9 86.8 86.9 86.8 86 Rp 
Household operation __--__- 94.7 95. 2 94.9 94.9 93. 1 93.0 93.3 93 » 
Furnishingsandequipment_| 70.2 87.9 92.7 93. 2 93.4 93. 6 95. 3 96. | q7 
‘Transportation__...._..___- 98. 4 94. 6 96. 3 95.7 96. 0 95.8 95. 6 96. | 96 § 
i, | = 89. 2 86.9 85.3 83.8 83. 6 83.4 83. 82 80 § 
|, ee 96. 2 96.5 96. 6 97.7 98. 0 97.8 97.7 97.4 97 
ee 93. 1 93. 7 95.7 92.8 92.5 92.1 92. 1 92. : 9) | 
Formal education --__...._. 108. 1 108.1 | 108.7} 108.8] 108.8) 109.1] 109.3 109.3 109.3 
Life insurance____-........- 105.3 | 105.5 | 106.1 106. 1 106.7 | 107.4 | 107.4 | 108 107.9 
Retirement fund__.__.____- 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. | 100.4 





























Cost of Living of Working-Class Families in Mexico City 


HE household account books kept by 281 working-class familie 

in Mexico City from July 9 to September 9, 1934, revealed that 
the average family income was 22.42 pesos! per week, and the 
expenditures 21.96 pesos, leaving a surplus of 0.46 peso. 

The 281 families included 1,443 persons (631 males and 81) 
females), of whom 868 were over 15 years of age and 575 were under 
that age. Of the average family income, 88.2 percent was derived 
from labor of members of the family and 11.8 percent from other 
sources, including loans and credit. Of the weekly expenditure the 
two largest items were 56.4 percent for food and 9.7 percent for 
housing. The investigation which disclosed these facts was made 
by the General Statistical Office of Mexico.’ 


Composition of Family 


Famiuies of from four to six persons each were selected, witli the 
cooperation of the workers’ unions and the employers, from among 
workers employed in 32 industrial enterprises in Mexico City; selec- 
tion was made in such a way as to assure, as far as possible, the 
inclusion of a suitable number of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers in each wage group. 

The average number of persons per family was 5.14 as compured 
with 5.15 persons per family in the Federal District, as shown by the 
census of 1930. According to the American scale of adult equivalents, 
which was the standard adopted, there were 1,127.75 consum)tiol 
units or an average of 4.01 units per family. 





1 Average exchange rate for Mexican peso, July-September 1934= 27.74 cents. 


2 Mexico, Secretaria de la Economia Nacional, Revista de Economia y Estadistica, November |\'}4 pp. 


20-23): E] costo de la vida de la clase obrera, by Federico Bach; and E] Trimestre Economico, vo). ° 
(pp. 12-49), Mexico, 1935: Un estudio del costo de la vida, by Federico Bach. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Source of Income 


For purposes of the investigation the economic head of the family 
as defined as the chief source of its support. Of the 281 legal heads 
{families 185 were also economic heads, while 96 were not. Women 
vere found to be legal heads in 111 and economic heads in 105 families. 
The sources of family income are shown in table 1, from which it 
ppears that 88.2 percent of the income was derived directly from 
yages and 11.8 percent from other sources, including loans and credit. 
The largest item, 65.4 percent, was from the wages of the economic 
ead of the family, while the next largest was 17.3 percent from the 
vages of other members of the family. 


Table 1.—Sources of Income of 281 Working-Class Families in Mexico City 
[Average exchange rate of peso, July-September 1934= 27.74 cents] 





| 





Families with specified | Average weekly 











source of income income 
Source of income | 
| | 
. Percent of 

| Number | Percent | Amount itotal income 

| Pesos 
OT a A ones SE Sees see 281 100.0 | 22. 42 100.0 
ee (ES ———$—— 7 
eC CRE | 281 | 100.0 | 19. 78 88. 2 
Wages of economic head .....................--...- 281 | 100.0 | 15. 89 | 70.9 
Ai melililldng clise: Bhnsle . iaittic | 281 | 100.0 | 14. 66 65.4 
RES FERS 86 30. 6 | 1. 24 5.5 
Wages of other members of family. _...........___-| 145 51.2 3.88 17.3 
ncome from other sources ........................-... 139 49.5 2. 64 | 11.8 
A ll al tee esl bh a 54 19.2 89 | 4.0 
lieetted iss ts she Sein aL tabddees demamick | te 39. 5 175 7.8 





Table 2 shows for the 281 families, classified by type of work done 
y the economic head, the number of persons in the family working 
While in 60.9 percent of the skilled workers’ families only 
ne person worked, in only 37.8 percent of the unskilled workers’ 
On the other hand, while only 7.3 percent of 
he skilled workers’ families had three persons working for wages, this 
was true in 15.5 percent of the families of unskilled workers. The 
emiskilled workers showed a tendency intermediate between those 
of the skilled and the unskilled workers. 


able 2.—Distribution of Families by Number of Wage Earners in Family and 
by Type of Work Done by Economic Head 






































Families Families whose economic heads were classed as— 
Number of wage earners a Skilled k | Semiskilled Unskilled 
in family eee. WUSEEES workers workers 
Number | Percent 
Number | Percent Number | Percent |Number | Percent 
| | 
se | | 

Da enicene 281 100. 0 110 100. 0 126; 100.0 | 45 100. 0 
EY ae 150 | 53.4 67| 60.9 66| 52.4 17| 37.8 
et ln 8) eee 104 37.0 35 31.8 48 38. 1 46.7 
PNG 27 9.6 8 7.3 12 9.5 7 | 15.5 
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A distribution of the families according to the weekly waves 
the economic head of the family is shown in table 3, from which ; 
appears that the most common income from wages for unskilled ay, 
semiskilled workers did not amount to more than 12 pesos per wee 
but for skilled workers it was more than 15 pesos per week. 


come 
per wet 
absolut 


———— - 





Table 3.—Distribution of Economic Heads of Families by Wage Groups and }y 
Type of Work Done ) 


[Average exchange rate of peso, July-September 1934=27.7 cents] 







































: Number of economic heads 
Economic heads dinseed as . 
Weekly wages of economic head = 7 — Zs —— 
: Semi- a 
Number | Percent Gauen skilled | Unskille(MiMBread anc 
workers | “°rkers 
ealidieans 
ee I, ci cncccemcesneqatetvingenndenseens 281 100. 0 110 126 {3 
Ea eee | ee eee 17 | SS eee 5 i 
I ee ee 104 37.0 15 65 
ois cntimanadoamnmemedanenete nail 59 21.0 18 34 Eggs- 
ins ccinminniotimaisdcmeepedinnnne 60 21.3 37 21 Vegetable 
PEE lntnenntuceptalieganntansbenoes 41 14. 6 40 1 Veget 
| 5 
7 Bean: 
Expenditures nas 





A GENERAL summary of expenditures is presented in table 4. Be. 
cause of the brief period covered by the study, the director of the 
investigation considers that only the amounts used for food, culture 
and amusement, and personal expenses may be taken as representative 
of general practices among typical workers’ families. Certain items, 
as clothing and rent, are less satisfactory than would have been tle 
case for reports covering a longer period. 


Table 4.—Weekly Expenditures of 281 Working-Class Families in Mexico City 
[Average exchange rate of peso, July-September 1934= 27.74 cents] 


























Weekly expenditure 
Item of expenditure Per family : 
Per Per unit of 
member of | consum)- 
Amount | Percent family — 

Pesos * Pesos Pesos — 
En 21. 96 100.0 4. 26 fi 
Ds castrate eae A ROR il APR 12.38 56.4 ar 
CERT ic dt Codeiddsonscindestabiiowes actidecsbinns 1. 46 6.6 . 28 Ty 
a 2.13 9.7 .41 a) 
OI ER cs. ot PES FS 2. 08 9.5 . 40 
ee ee eee .79 3.6 15 M 
CS eT ee a 1.01 4.6 . 20 
ee eg. ncnncedodsuweneue 2.11 9.6 .41 ov 

















The International Labor Review for May 1936 (pp. 740-742) gives 
a further analysis of the expenditure for food. Table 5 shows fo 
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‘es offf/ncome groups the quantities of certain foods consumed per family 
‘ich i(fMer week. It is noteworthy that for all the foods listed there is an 


od. andiMebsolute increase of quantity with increase in family income. 
Week - . : 
" able 5.—Quantities of Certain Foods Consumed per Family per Week, by 
Income Groups 








and by 


Quantity consumed by— 





Families having a weekly income of— 
All 


families} Under | 15to | 20to | 25to | Over 
15 pesos |20 pesos 25 pesos 30 pesos!30 pesos 











nskilled oh ic co cdbbseccscsecanes Kilograms. | 22. 504 | 20.183 | 21.482 | 21.876 | 24.381 | 25.974 
Wl :A:) Mee is el 49.612 | 44.495 . 859 |. 287 | 58.750 | 57. 262 
SS eee Kilograms..| 3.886 | 2.484 | 3.273 | 3.832 | 4.666 | 5.779 
Pounds. .... 8.567 | 6.476 215 | 8.448 | 10.286 | 12.740 
Milk, milk products, etc : 
-Atibhchienessnttibdehinee iters.......| 9.479 | 5.479 . . 235 | 12.353 | 13.941 
= Quarts......| 10.016 | 5.789 | 8.891 | 9.768 | 13.053 | 14.731 
2 ee eee Kilograms..| .888 Yr .850 | 1.088} 1.213 
1.957 | 1.051 | 1. 873 | 2.398 | 2.674 
(AI ee verses ye 7.6 .2 . | 7.6 | 100 | 10.6 
Vegetables, ete.: 
all ET EE IEE I 3.440} 2.320| 2.960) 3.440| 4.320| 4.720 
ee a nee 7. 583 114 . 52 .683 | 9.523 | 10.406 
a Beans, peas, rice, etc. ............. 4. 583 916 | 4. . 4.910 | 5.354 
or 10. 103 019 6 . 10.824 | 11.808 
2 
4 





Se SET ay sieges Kilograms.__| 1.964 . 536 .071 | 2.643 
Pounds.___.| 4.389 | 3.386 565 | 65.886 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF LABOR 
INTEREST 





August 1936 





Consumer Education 


Sources of information on consumer education and organization. Washiixtoy, 
U.S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Consumers’ Counsel Div isioy, 
1936. 33 pp. (Consumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. 1.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Activities of consumers’ cooperative wholesale societies in 1935. Washington, U. s. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 401, reprint frow 
June 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cooperation in agriculture: A selected and annotated bibliography with special rv 
ence to marketing, purchasing, and credit. Compiled by Chastina Gardner 
Washington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Division, May 
1936. 214 pp. (Bul. No. 4.) 


The material is arranged according to authorship, and there is a detailed index 

Cooperative farm-mortgage credit, 1916-1936. By W. J. Myers. Washington, Ss. 

Farm Credit Administration, 1936. 24 pp., maps, charts, illus. (Circular 
A-8.) 


Statistics of farmers’ cooperative business organizations, 1920-1935. By Rk. I 
Elsworth. Washington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperatiy 
Division, 1936. 129 pp., maps, charts. (Bul. No. 6.) 

Data on cooperative purchasing and business services provided by farners' 
cooperative organizations, taken from this publication, are given in this issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


Accounting principles for cooperative cotton gin associations. By Otis T. Weaver 
Washington, U.S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Division, | {55 
92 pp. (Bul. No. 2.) 


Organization and operation of the Illinois Livestock Marketing Association. iy 
H. H. Hulbert. Washington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, Coopera- 
tive Division, 1936. 140 pp., maps, charts. (Bul. No. 5.) 


Statistique des sociélés coopératives, 1934. Sofia, Bulgaria, Direction Générale de 
la Statistique, 1936. 87 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 


Finland, the new nation. By Agnes Rothery. New York, Viking Press, |‘30. 
257 pp., map, illus. 
Contains fragmentary data on various types of cooperative societies, :c1- 
tioned in discussion of Finnish social and economic development. 


Sweden, the middle way. By Marquis W. Childs. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1936. 171 pp. 
A description of the Swedish cooperative movement and its accomplishm« its, 
in relation to the whole Swedish economy. 


Savings plans and credit union: in industry. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 72 pp. (Study No. 225. 
Discusses various types of employee thrift plans. One chapter is devote: to 
credit unions formed among employees of industrial firms, and gives data on the 
experience of 157 such unions. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


The decline of competition: A_ study of the evolution of American industry. By 
Arthur Robert Burns. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. 
619 pp., charts. 

A detailed factual study of the decline of competition in American business 
enterprise, a description of public policies from the Sherman anti-trust law to the 
National Recovery Administration, and a discussion of objectives and available 
methods of social control in the field of enterprise. 


Deficits and depressions. By Dan Throop Smith. New York, John Wiley & 

* Sons, Inc., 1936. 254 pp. 

This book analyzes public finance, largely in a theoretical manner, as one of 
many factors in the study of depressions. The author holds that what is needed 
is “a revival of balanced spending and production’’, with production developed 
along the lines of most efficient productive facilities and spending directed to 
meeting “continuing effective demand.” 


Economie welfare: A plan for economic security for every family. By Oscar 
Newfang. New York, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1936. 187 pp. 

A plan which includes compulsory amortization of farm and home markets 
through publicly controlled rentals; a partnership system in industry with limited 
‘) B® dividends to capital and distribution of surplus to labor under a system of auditing 

by workers’ representatives; and a more rigorous limitation of inheritance. 


The modern economy in action. By Caroline F. Ware and Gardiner C. Means. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935 244 pp. 

Analyzes the modern economic system with its distinctive characteristics of 
the factory and the corporation, and contrasts it with the earlier economy. 
The changing basis of the relation of government to economic life is emphasized. 
salle The status of labor and labor’s role in making industrial policy are discussed in 
walle chapters 2, 7, and 9. 


_ May The fate of the middle classes. By Alec Brown. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1936. 288 pp. 

The author holds that the interests of the middle classes, whose income is 

us not primarily from investments, are similar to those of the wage-earning classes 

reular and are such as to eall for collaboration between the two groups. 


State interests in American treaties. By Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell. Richmond, 

Ry Va., Garrett and Massie, 1936. 220 pp. 
rativ A study of the treaty-making powers of the Federal Government in relation 
to matters affecting the jurisdiction of the States. Few treaties and conventions 
- in the past have involved questions directly concerned with labor, but the 
1 of author’s discussion has a bearing on various proposed agreements of this nature. 


A century of municipal progress—the last hundred years. Edited by Harold J. 
aver Laski and others. Published under the auspices of The National Associa- 
1q35 tion of Local Government Officers. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 

1935. 511 pp. 
This survey of the development of municipal government in England con- 
= chapters on the health of the people, housing, and civic planning, and relief 
of the poor. 


a Atti del Congresso della Previdenza Sociale, Bologna, Italy, October 1-3, 1935, 
we oe be Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale, 1936. 307 pp., 
illus. 
1936. Proceedings of the Social Welfare Congress held at Bologna, October 1-3, 
1935. Subjects discussed were invalidity, tuberculosis, and social welfare of 
men the mother and child. 


oraity Education and Training 
ie Adult education. By Lyman Bryson. New York, American Book Co., 1936. 
ees 208 pp. 
_ Answers the question ‘‘Why go on learning?’’, describes the functions and 
strial processes of adult education, and discusses the public schools, national public 


225.) — Programs, Federal emergency programs, university extension, and other avenues 
ed to (— through which the work is being carried on. 


u the Educational qualifications in the engineering profession. Washington, U. 8. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 400, reprint from 
June 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Report of proceedings of a training course for State factory inspectors. Wash. 
ington, U. 8S. Division of Labor Standards, 1936. 78 pp. (Bul. No. 6. 
The training course was conducted by the Division of Labor Standards «; t} 
U. S. Department of Labor, in cooperation with the School of Hygiene and Publ 
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Health of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, Md., February 10-20. 1936 , od 
; . , “ngia 
The colored situation. By Faye P. Everett and others. Boston, Meador Py). The in 


lishing Co., 1936. 312 pp. 
Written in the hope of meeting the needs of Negro high-school and colleca 
teachers who are concerned with the problem of improving the vocational stat). 
of their race. The volume includes considerable occupational information ayq 
outlines various measures to be taken in making an intelligent approach { 
vocation. 


Kul’turnoe strottel’stvo S. S. S. R. (U. S. 8S. R.) v. tsyfrakh, 1930-1934. Moscoy. 
Central Office of the People’s Economic Accountancy, 1935. 163 pp. \meri¢ 
(In Russian.) ; 

Deals with the cultural development of the Soviet Union during the period 
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1930 to 1934, including elementary education, training of laborers, factory schools. Statist 
various technical courses, etc. ' | 
nee 

Employment and Unemployment earned 


Employment and earnings in commercial milk distribution, 1929-34. By C. Lay- 
rence Christenson. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939, 
ll pp. (Serial No. R. 416, reprint from July 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 


Der Einfluss der Maschine auf die Arbeitslosigkeit: Ein Beitrag zur Wirtschafis- 
und Sozialreform. By Hermann Hagen. Stuttgart, Boorberg-Verlag, 1935. 

303 pp. the sp 

A study of the connection between labor-saving techniques and volume of list of 
employment, with a discussion of proposals such as prohibiting the use of ma- 
chines and imposing taxes on machines for the purpose of preventing an increase 
of unemployment resulting from technological changes. Recher 


child ¢ 


Reports of the operations of the Employment Research Committee, New South NV ales. 
Sydney, Ministry of Labor and Industry, 1936. 117 pp., chart. 
Contains reports on subjects related to the employment situation, and recom- 


mendations, including proposals for reduction of hours of labor. = 
a 

Employment Offices = 

and g 

Employment services in Wisconsin, January 1934—December 1985. Madison, disabi 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 1936. 36 pp., map, charts. 
Summarizes the activities of public employment offices in Wisconsin and pre- 
sents statistics on sex, age, education, marital status, occupation, and period of 
unemployment of new applicants. Data on relief-project and agricultural )lace- 
ments and registration and placement of veterans are included, and some figures 
are furnished which show, by age groups, the average number of dependents of 
applicants for the last 6 months of 1933. 
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Family Allowances 7 
Les allocations familiales—origines, régime légal. By Jean Pinte. Paris, Shc 


Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1935. 286 pp. and p 
After an analysis of the social and economic bases for the granting of family 
allowances, the author traces the origin and development of these grants. Six of 
the 12 chapters of the volume deal with the French Compulsory Allowance Act 
of 1932 and its application. 


Repor 
1 


Th 
. the re 
Housing indus 
City planning—housing: Vol. I, Historical and sociological. By Werner Hege- 
mann. New York, Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 1936. 257 pp., ] 
maps, plans, illus. Du 
The thesis is developed that the United States had its start as a planned country inclu 
and that the tradition of planning established by Washington, Hamilton, and phys 
Jefferson should be continued in order that slum conditions may be abolished. patio 
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Housing management, its history and relation to present-day housing problems. By 
Beatrice Greenfield Rosahn. New York, National Municipal League, Inc., 
309 East 34th Street, 1935. 32 pp. 

The experience of Octavia Hill in managing houses for those of low incomes in 
England is cited, as well as the adaptation of her methods in the United States. 
The importance of management is discussed and methods used in a few outstand- 
ing projects at present are described. 


Income 


The distribution of income in relation to economic progress. Washington, Brookings 
Institution, Institute of Economies, 1936. Various paging, maps, charts. 
An abridged class-room edition of the four volumes constituting the results of a 
study of “the distribution of wealth and income in relation to economic progress’’— 
America’s Capacity to Produce, America’s Capacity to Consume, The Formation 
of Capital, and Income and Economic Progress. 


Statistics of incomes and income tax, New Zealand, tax year 1934-35. Wellington, 
Census and Statistics Office, 1936. 21 pp. 
Income statistics are shown by class and source, and a break-down is made for 
earned income as differentiated from other income. 


Industrial Accidents and Health 


Transactions of the Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Congress, National Safety Council, 
Louisville, Ky., October 14-18, 1935. Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive, 1936. 
2 vols., 544 and 124 pp. 

Condensed records of the proceedings. Volume 1 covers the general sessions, 
the special subject sessions, and the industrial section sessions, and includes a 
list of officers and directors. Volume 2 deals with street and highway traffic, 
child education, and home safety. 


Recherches expérimentales sur les causes psychologiques des accidents du travail. By 
J. M. Lahy and 8. Korngold. (Jn Le Travail Humain, Revue trimestrielle, 
Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, Paris, March 1936, pp. 1—64; 
charts.) 


Statistique des accidents du travail, 1934. Sofia, Bulgaria, Direction Générale de 
la Statistique, 1936. 50 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 
Contains data regarding accidents in Bulgaria in 1934, classified by industry, 
and giving causes, kind of injury, number of working days lost, and extent of 
disability. 


Proceedings of the Annual Conference of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, December 1935. New York, 50 West 50th Street, [19367]. 173 pp. 
The subjects covered included sight-saving activities of various official and 
volunteer agencies, the problem of fireworks accidents, sight-conservation work 


of public-health nurses, and the Social Security Act as it will affect public-health 
nursing. 


The size distribution of industrial dusts. By J. J. Bloomfield. Washington, 


U.S. Public Health Service, 1935. 9 pp., chart. (Supplement No. 115 to 
Public Health Reports.) 


Shows that the method used in enumerating dust particles provides a valuable 


and practical index of the hazard of dust inhalation. 


Report of the Medical Research Council for the year 1934-35. London, 1936. 
183 pp. (Cmd. 5079.) 
The work of the Council in the industrial field during the year covered by 
the report included studies of industrial pulmonary disease and the toxicity of 
industrial solvents. 


Sizteenth annual report of the Industrial Health Research Board, to June 30, 19386. 
London, 1936. 34 pp. 

_ During the year the studies of the Board covered environmental conditions, 

including lighting, noise, dust, toxic solvents, and heating and ventilation; 

physiology and psychology of work; sickness absence, labor wastage, and occu- 

pational sickness; vocational suitability; and accident proneness. 
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Sickness absence and labor wastage. London, Industrial Health Researc}, p, 
1936. 62 pp., diagrams. (Report No. 75.) 

The first part of the report, on a study of absenteeism from sicknes: among 

different occupational groups, shows that influenza and colds accounted ;; 


ard, 


Origin 
tis’ 


between 30 and 40 percent of the Jost time. The second part deals wit) 4, La 

labor wastage resulting from sickness and death, and the waste resulting from q 

high labor turn-over. 

The warmth factor in comfort at work—a physiological study of heating ani! yentilp, aise 
tion. By T. Bedford. London, Industrial Health Research Boar’, |939 R 
102 pp., diagrams. (Report No. 76.) 

The study was carried out in 12 factories having different types of heat ing gy, Report 
ventilation. An equivalent temperature of 62.3° F. was found to give may. 19 
mum comfort and to be the degree of warmth most suitable for workrooms j Desc 
which the occupants are engaged in sedentary or very light work. industt 

disad\ 

Industrial and Labor Conditions = the val 

ion W 

Reports of committees and resolutions adopted March 12, 1936, by Covne)| ty pa 
Industrial Progress. Washington, U.S. Coordinator for Industria! Cooper. is give 


ation, 1936. 53 pp. 
Contains final, progress, and minority reports of the seven committees making Decist 


up the Council. to 
Regional shifts in the bituminous coal industry—a summary. By Wilbert 6 Ps 
Fritz and Theodore A. Veenstra. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburg), Coal J 


Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 40 pp., maps, charts. 

Traces the extent, causes, and effects of regional shifts in the bitumin ts-eo9) ongre 
industry, and discusses the governmental measures for control that have | I 
introduced in recent years. The pamphlet summarizes the detailed report pub. 
lished in 1935 by the same agency. 


The 
stituti 
standi 
Supre 
the hi 
the vi 
gresse 
are Ct 
Of sp 
been ¢ 


Apun 

S 
A 
throu 


Review of the American machinery industries. By R. E. W. Harrison and Charles 
O. Thompson. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Con. 
merce, 1936. 54 pp., map, charts. (Domestic Commerce Series \o. 63 

Analyzes the economic position of an industry that employs approx mate) 

half a million workers and pays roughly 500 million dollars annually i: 

A bibliography is included. 


Textile industries in the first half of 1935: Part I, The cotton textile 
including thread, cordage, and twine; Part II, The woolen and worst. 
industry. Washington, Federal Trade Commission, 1936. Various paging 

Statistics are presented to show the effects upon total operating costs vi 
increase in labor costs if not accompanied by a commensurate rise in produ 
vity. 

Les conditions du travail des employés en Italie. Rome, Confédération | ascis: 
de Travailleurs de Commerce, [1936?]. 48 pp. (In French.) 


Euro) 


A comparison of conditions secured through legislation and collective agre- ’ 
ments in behalf of office workers in Italy with those in other countries, esjecialy | 
with regard to social insurance, sick and dismissal benefits, paid vaca' An 
employment service, hours of work, and minimum wage. the a 

biblic 

Industrial Relations 
Labor 
Awards 1 to 400 of First Division of National Railroad Adjustment Board, ( 4. 
Washington, U. 8. National Railroad Adjustment Board, 1936. 2 vol: Py 
Union-management relations in the women’s clothing industry, New York i mis . 
area, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 1) » Cent 
(Serial No. R. 410, reprint from July 1936 Monthly Labor Review. Trad 
‘ ‘ tion | 
International Labor Relations as 
Conferencia del trabajo de los Estados de América miembros de la Organ 200i! poy 


Internacional del Trabajo, Santiago de Chile, 2 al 14 de enero de 1936 acts 
de las sesiones. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1936. 410 pp. (in 
Spanish.) 

Proceedings of the Labor Conference of the American States, members « (! 
International Labor Organization, held at Santiago, Chile, January 2 to 14, 1%! 
An account of this conference was published in the March 1936 Monthly [abot 
Review (p. 690). 
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Labor Day 


Origin and significance of Labor Day. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties, 1936. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 408, reprint from August 1936 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

Labor Legislation 


Interstate compacts on labor legislation in the United States. By Ethel M. John- 
son. Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office, 1936. 28 pp. 
(Reprinted from International Labor Review, June 1936.) 


Report of the New York State Interstate Industrial Compacts Commision. Albany, 

1936. 48 pp. Legislative Document (1936) No. 68. 
Describes the need for and the nature of interstate cooperation in the field of 
industrial legislation, and outlines its history. Also discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of participation in interstate labor compacts, and suggests that 
the value of achieving uniformity in labor legislation justifies continued coopera- 
tion with the representatives of other States through the Interstate Conference 
on Labor Compacts. The text of the New York act creating the commission 
is given. 


Decisions of the Supreme Court, 1935-36. By Richard E. Groettum. Washing- 
ton, Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1936. 18 pp. 
Vol. 1, 1936, No. 21.) 

Among the decisions covered in the pamphlet are those concerning the Guffey 
Coal Act and the New York minimum-wage law. 


Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme Court. By Charles Warren. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 346 pp. 

The author presents a revised and enlarged edition of his work on the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court which is intended to make possible a clear under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United States and the functions which the 
Supreme Court was designed to exercise in relation to it. The book describes 
the historical origin of the power of the Court, including a detailed discussion of 
the views of members of the Constitutional Convention and of the early Con- 
gresses on the subject. Proposals to modify or abolish the power of the Court 
are considered, the author giving in detail his reasons for opposing any change. 
Of special importance is the description of the cases affecting labor which have 
been decided by the Supreme Court. 


Apuntes acerca de la legislacién social de Puerto Rico. By Vicente Géigel Planaco. 
San Juan, Departamento del Trabajo, 1936. 28 pp. 

A well documented historical account of social legislation in Puerto Rico 
through May 15, 1936. 


Labor Organizations 


European trade unionism and politics. By Franz Neumann. (Jn New Frontiers, 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, June 
1936, pp. 4-61.) 

An analysis of the function of trade-unions within the State, and a review from 
the author’s viewpoint of the absorption of those functions under fascism. A 
bibliography is included. 


Labor plans—Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Holland, Luxemburg. Paris, 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 1936. 40 pp. 

Economie programs and demands of the Joint National Trade Union Center 
of Czechoslovakia, the British Trade Union Congress (plan for socialization of 
the cotton industry), the Joint Congress of the Dutch National Trade-Union 
Center and the Social-Democratic Labor Party, and the Luxemburg National 
Trade-Union Center. This compilation is supplementary to a previous publica- 
tion of the International Federation of Trade Unions, ‘‘Economiec Planning and 
Labor Plans,” which covered plans of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the central labor organizations of Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
and Switzerland. 
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Leisure 


The challenge of leisure. Edited by William Boyd. London, New Edicati,, 
Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, W. C. 1, 1936. 229 pp. 7 
A compendium of speeches and discussions at a conference of educators ; 


Occup Li 


an 





and yp 

social workers in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, attended by visitor from "i 

a number of other countries. The common question was, according io t), La jen 

editorial foreword of the book, ‘‘What contribution can education make to +), t 

tentative effort being put forth everywhere to make the world’s ever increasing F M 

leisure a blessing and not a curse to mankind? ’ ie The 

The material is classified under the problem of leisure from different ang] work, | 
the foundations of leisure, and the organization of leisure. A_bibliogray|yy ; in the 
appended. journa 

Migration ~ 
arts, < 

Human migration: A study of international movements. By Donald R. Taf; stenog 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1936. 590 pp. (Sociology Series, Roderic, The tl 
D. McKenzie, editor.) 

Considers immigration problems from various angles, with special emphasis 
on recent immigration to the United States, as the book was prepared primarily 
for American students. Discusses the background of modern migration— growt) Comp 
of population, population quality, influence of nationalism; the effeets of migra. (, 
tion—economic, pathological and biological, assimilation and cultural contri. ] 
tions; regulation and control of migration; and agencies dealing with mivrants Privat 
Migration of industry to South America. By Dudley Maynard Phelps. New n 

York, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1936. 335 pp. n 

Includes a factual and theoretical discussion of the supply and efficiency | 7 
labor employed by foreign companies, characteristic labor disturbanevs, and 
social legislation enacted, in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. “7 

Nutrition 

Diets of low-income families surveyed in 1933. By Dorothy G. Wiehl. Washing- { 
ton, U. 8S. Public Health Service, 1936. 21 pp. (Health and Depression The 
Studies No. 3; reprint No. 1727 from Public Health Reports, Jan 24, 1936 

Reviewed in this issue. | 
Nutritive value of diets of families of wage earners and clerical workers in North Pr 

Atlantic cities, 1934-35. By Hazel K. Stiebeling. Washington, U. s. effect 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 409, reprint from to th 
July 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) Will 

A food budget for Vermont farm families. By Dorothy Emery. Burlington, 

Vt., Agricultural Experiment Station, 1935. 24 pp. (Bul. 393.) 

Nutrition and food supplies and women in offices. Reports of Standing Joint 
Committee of Industrial Women’s Organizations to National Conference of Pers 
Labor Women, Swansea, May 1936. London, Labor Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, 8. W. 1, 1936. 46 pp. 

Discusses the state of nutrition among workingmen’s families and the unem- 
ployed, cost of a proper diet, the effect of Government action on food consum) tion, The 
and the policy of the Labor Party for long-term planning of food production | 
and imports. The second section of the report covers the employment of women T 
in offices, salaries in different industries, health conditions, and insecurity of may 
employment. rela’ 
Poverty and public health. By G. C. M. M’Gonigle and J. Kirby. London, Rew 

Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936. 278 pp., charts. 

The wide extent of malnutrition among men, women, and children in Great 
Britain is pointed out. A detailed study of family budgets at different income A 
levels shows a positive ratio between income and diet and also that the cleat! Pro 
rate of a community is related to its income level. = 

oO 

Workers’ nutrition and social policy. Geneva, International Labor Office, |{56. 
249 pp., charts. (Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23.) 

A comprehensive review of the results of available studies in the United States Mi 
and foreign countries on nutrition and occupation, workers’ diets, and agricul ‘ura! 
production and food consumption. It also contains chapters on the socia- ] 
economic aspects of nutrition, social legislation and nutrition, and agencies and the 
methods to improve nutrition. An appendix gives a series of tables showing rial 


the characteristics of food consumption in a number of countries. 
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Occupations 
Cation Occupations: A textbook for the educational, civic, and vocational guidance of boys 
and girls. By John M. Brewer. Boston, ete., Ginn and Co., 1936. 622 
rs and pp., illus. 

from 


10 the 


La femme dans les professions libérales et les carriéres sociales; La femme dans 
les professions indusirielles et commerciales; La femme fonctionnaire. By 
Marcel Schulz. Paris, Le Musée Social, 1935. 3 pamphlets; 55, 47, 46 pp. 
These three pamphlets discuss the qualifications, preparation, and training for 
work, and the advantages, disadvantages, and opportunities for woman workers 
in the fields specified. The first deals with the professions of law, medicine, 
journalism, and social work (in which factory inspection is included). The 
second covers industrial and chemical engineering, architecture and industrial 
arts, and various commercial activities, including banking, salesmanship, and 
stenography, and gives a list of training schools in industrial arts in France. 
The third takes up public administration and teaching. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Company annuity plans and the Federal old age benefit plan. By M. B. Folsom. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Vol. 14, No. 4, summer number, Boston, 
1936, pp. 414-424.) 


Private pension systems. Joint hearings, March and May 1936, before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, and a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
74th Congress, 2d session. Washington, 1936. In 2 parts; 57 pp. 


Old-age pension plans and organizations. Hearings before the Select Committee 
Investigating Old-Age Pension Organizations, House of Representatives, 
74th Congress, 2d session, pursuant to H. Res. 443, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into old-age pension plans with respect 
to pending legislation. Washington, 1936. In 5 parts; 980 pp. 


The Townsend crusade: An impartial review of the Townsend movement and the 
probable effects of the Townsend Plan. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
Ine., Committee on Old Age Security, 330 West 42d Street, 1936. 93 pp. 
Presents a brief description of the Townsend Plan, an analysis of the probable 
a effects should it be put into operation, and the conclusions of the committee as 
from to the wisdom and practicability of the proposals. 


Will the Townsend Plan work? Findings of the Committee on Old-Age Security 
ston, of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. New York, 330 West 42d Street, 
1936. 9 pp. 

Personnel Management 


ice + 


- 4 Personnel policies in the cotton-tertile industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1936. 19 pp. (Serial No. R. 398, reprint from June 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


The psychology of dealing with people. By Wendell White. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1936. 256 pp. 

This book is designed for people in general, but it contains suggestions that 
— be of especial interest to those engaged in promoting harmonious industrial 
relations. 


inem- 
tion, 
iction 
omen 
ty of 


Revitalizing the working force. By Everard Stubbs and others. New York, 
American Management Association, 330 W. 42d St., 1936. 43 pp. (Produc- 
tion Series 101.) 

A collection of papers presented at a meeting in Cleveland in April 1936 of the 
Production Division of the American Management Association. The problems 
diseussed are those involved in changing plant operations from a depression to a 
production basis. 


ndon, 


(reat 
come 
death 


1936, _ 
Prices 
states 
tural 
Clair 
s and 


ywing 


Minimum prices under the N. R. A. By Herbert F. Taggart. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 307 pp. 

Deals with the development of N. R. A. policy regarding minimum prices and 

the methods of application under the codes. A bibliography of pertinent mate- 

rial is included. 
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Relief Measures and Statistics Versla 


This business of relief: Proceedings of the Delegate Conference, American A. <o¢iy he 
tion of Social Workers, Washington, D. C., February 14-16, 19386. New Yor. Anti 
American Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22d Street, 1936. {79 Dp. year | 

Includes papers on: The myth of work refusals; The Social Security \¢i 4. . old as' 
relief measure; The need for a permanent program for national relief sts tis j,<. 

The Works Progress Administration; Major problems of a medical-care progrs))! 

Absorbing the transient. Appendixes give an outline for a Federaleassi<j.),, Gubsis 

at oe - ubst: 
program, and statistics on the current relief situation. ti 

W. P. A. projects selected for operation, through April 15, 1936. Washingt, Des 
U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1936. 122 pp., maps, charts. ’ plied © 

Activities of the Iowa Emergency Relief Administration, 1985. Des Moines, 143¢ pared 
164 pp., charts, maps. sai 

In addition to reports on the regular activities in connection with unermp|oy. Neben 
ment relief, there are brief accounts of such special programs as service for tray. a 
sients, student aid, leisure-time activities, emergency education, self-hel)) equp. A ¢ 
eratives, etc. in me 
Persons in receipt of poor relief (England and Wales) on January 1, 1986. 10) = 

Ministry of Health, 1936. 37 pp., chart. 

The total number of persons on poor relief in Fngland and Wales on the night (Fact? 
of January 1, 1936, was 1,387,720--—421,729 men, 505,961 women, and 41\()...39 "oe 
children. This is a decrease of 5.8 percent from the number on relief on the caine 8 
day in 1935. Of the total number, 180,295 were receiving institutional relici 9:4 ] 
1,207,425, domiciliary relief. In 

Rest Periods in Industry me 

The human factor in industry. By Erie Palmer. London, Chapman 4 coun! 
Ltd., 1936. 37 pp. aes 

Concerns largely the value of rest periods in industry. sen 

) 
Social Security 

Interim report of the Social Security Board. Washington, 1936. 6 pp., mime 
graphed. Earn 

Outlines the functions of the Board and gives a brief review of its activit | 
the period between August 23 and December 31, 1935. D 
The organization and some of the administrative problems of the Social S: Lae 

Board. Address by Henry P. Seidemann. Washington, Social Se: : 
Board, 1936. 19 pp., mimeographed. Earr 

Social insurance. Hearings, April 14—17, 1936, before the Committee on Fhica- 
tion and Labor, U. 8. Senate, 74th Congress, 2d session, on 8. 3475, 
to provide for the establishment of a nation-wide system of social insuraice. Em) 
Washington, 1936. 177 pp. , 

This bill, which is called the ‘“‘Worker’s Social Insurance Act’’, would prov ice 
generally higher benefits than those established by the Federal Social Security 
Act passed in August 1935. Hou 
Social security: Selected list of references on unemployment, old age, and /.call! 

insurance (preliminary). Prepared by Helen Baker. Princeton, \. J. R 
Princeton University, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, P 
June 20, 1936. 25 pp., mimeographed. Spe 

What will social security mean to you? By Bion H. Francis and Donal’ ©. 
Ferguson. Cambridge, Mass., American Institute for Economic Rese:rc), P 
1936. 64 pp., charts. stat 

Report of Georgia State Department of Public Welfare, for the years 1932 to 1/0). witl 
Atlanta, 1936. 102 pp. I 

Includes data on homes for the aged (including almshouses), Federal relic pres 
program in the State, and a discussion of measures to put into effect the scovial- Rey 
security program. Le 
Compte rendu des opérations et de la situation de la Caisse Générale d’Epargne «: de 

Retraite, 1935. Bruxelles, 1936. 92 pp., charts. 
This report of the Belgian General Savings and Retirement Fund for the ) «ar 4 


1935 covers savings, workers’ pensions, life insurance, workmen’s compensat.0!, 
and veterans’ pensions, 
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Verslag omtrent den staat der Rijksverzerkeringsbank en hare werkzaamheden in 
het Jaar 1934. The Hague, 1936. 259 pp. 
Annual report of the State Insurance Bank in the Netherlands for the fiscal 
year 1934, including information on insurance against accidents, disability, and 
old age, and on pertinent legislation. 


Subsistence Homesteads 


Subsistence homesteads. Frankfort on the Main, International Housing Associa- 
tion, [1936 ?]. 113 pp., maps, plans. In English, French, and German. 

Descriptions of the subsistence homesteads programs in various countries, sup- 

plied for the consideration of the International Housing Congress in Prague in 


1935, in compliance with a questionnaire issued by the International Housing 
Association. 


Nebenberufssiedlung—wirtschaftliche Grundlagen und Finanzierung. By Alex- 
ander Mahr. Vienna-Leipzig, Reinhold Verlag, 1935. 88 pp. 

A discussion of the problem of subsistence homesteads and their importance 
in meeting depression conditions, with attention to general economic and financial 
questions. 

Unemployment Insurance 


(Factual background of New York State unemployment insurance law.) Presented 
by New York Attorney General in the form of an “Economic brief for re- 
spondents” in New York Court of Appeals March 19, 1936. Albany, 1936. 
140 pp., charts. 

In addition to the arguments upholding the validity of the law, the volume 
contains a résumé of the operation of the British unemployment-insurance system, 
a summary of unemployment-insurance laws in the United States and foreign 
countries, a statement of the administrative costs of unemployment insurance in 
the State of New York, and statements by American business men in favor of the 
insurance. A bibliography is included containing references to works on unem- 
ployment insurance and related subjects. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings of fishermen and of fishing craft. By John R. Arnold. Washington, 
Office of National Recovery Administration, Division of Review, 1936. 
170 pp., mimeographed. Work materials No. 31 (appendix). 


Data from this report are given in a special article in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Earnings and hours in blooming, rail, structural, plate, and billet mills, iron and 
steel industry, 1933 and 1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tisties, 1936. 24 pp. (Serial No. R. 403, reprint from June 1936 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

Employment and earnings in commercial milk distribution, 1929-34. By C. Law- 
rence Christenson. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 
ll pp. (Serial No. R. 416, reprint from July 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hours and earnings in Connecticut laundries, fall, 1935. Hartford, Department of 
Labor and Factory Inspection, Minimum Wage Division, 1936. 20 pp., 
mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Special study of wages paid to women and minors in Ohio industries prior and sub- 
sequent to the Ohio minimum wage law for women and minors. Washington, 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 83 pp., charts. (Bul. No. 145.) 

Presented as a brief in support of minimum-wage legislation, with detailed 
statistical data treated as an appendix to the main report. Comparisons are made 
with wage rates and earnings in other States, particularly New York. 

Data dealing with the laundry and cleaning and dyeing industries in Ohio, as 


presented in the bulletin, are summarized in this issue of the Mouthly Labor 
eview. 


Le variazioni dei salari agricoli in Italia dalla fondazione del Regno al 1988. By 

Paola Maria Arcari. Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno d’Italia, 
1936. 754pp. (Annali di Statistica, Serie VI, Vol. XXXVI.) 

A detailed examination of the sources of information concerning agricultural 

W ages in Italy from the beginning of the kingdom up to 1933, an explanation of the 
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statistical methods used in the preparation of tables of index numbers and patos Conse 
of wages, and statistics of wages of agricultural labor (men, women, and chi\c{p¢, 
from 1905 through 1933, classified by locality and agricultural process. Th 
The « 
Workmen’s Compensation yacal 
= ' 2 wage’ 
Administration of workmen’s compensation. By Walter F. Dodd. New Yor, isa 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, 1936. 845 pp. nr 
The results of a study carried on over a period of six years, bringing tovet)e, \ 
findings, both published and unpublished, of various students in this ficid, ;, wes 
which the author adds his own analyses and conclusions. Developments i) }) ot) ave 
eommon law and workmen’s compensation are traced historically, part icyla; The s 
attention being directed to administrative practices and court decisions. 
Rapport relatif a la exécution de la loi sur la réparation des dommages résullant dp. we 
. . . rage 
accidents du travail pendant les années 1930-1931-1932. Bruxelles, Ministir 1993 
du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, 1935. 277 pp. 19ee 
Report of the operation of the workmen’s compensation law in Belgium for th. Lietu 
years 1930 to 1932. The law covers all workers under a labor contract, including 
house and farm servants. Gi 
Les maladies professionnelles, leur législation. By Léon Pollet. Paris, Socitt prod 
Anonyme d’Fiditions Médicales et Scientifiques, 27, Rue de l’Pecle « — 
Médicine, 1935. 334 pp. Ann 
A critical medical-juridical study of the French law on workmen’s compe)isatio: 
for occupational diseases. A brief survey of similar laws in Great Britain, Ger. T! 
many, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland is included. emp 
men 
Youth Problems and 
American youth act. Hearings, March 1936, before the Committee on [Education The 
and Labor, United States Senate, 74th Congress, 2d session, on S. 3558, q 
bill to provide vocational training and employment for youth between ¢] ST 
ages of 16 and 25; to provide for ful! educational opportunities for hich- ditic 
school, college, and postgraduate students; and for other purposes.  \' Ape 
ington, 1936. 279 pp. 
. . ; 2 
Youth—Vocational guidance for those out of school. By Harry D. Wits : , 
Washington, U.S. Office of Education. Committee on Youth Pro}blems lati 
1936. Sl pp. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-IV.) ae 
The fourth of a series of brief bulletins on the occupational problems of youth, pre\ 
which are designed to help communities, with the assistance of the young peopl AB 
themselves, to work out the best possible programs. if 
- unit 
General Reports and 
. P - — cove 
Labor fact book III, Prepared by Labor Research Association. New Yor 


International Publishers Co., Inc., 1936. 223 pp. . Ant 
The general heads under which the material is classified include: Some “Nev 
Deal” legislation; Workers’ conditions; Strikes and labor boards; Trends 


labor movement; Professional workers; Farmers and farm workers. T 
Annual report of the Department of Labor of Rhode Island, for the yea _ 
Providence, 1936. 207 pp., charts. For. 
This first annual report of the new Department of Labor of Rhode !s!an(4, 
created by an act of May 1935, brings together the reports of the Departments 8 


various branches—the divisions of labor relationships, industrial inspection, an‘ 


personnel and State employment, and the bureaus of boiler inspection, coal anc 
coke inspection, firemen’s relief, weights and measures, and census. 


Annual report on the working of the Factories Act, 1934, in Burma for the year 1 
Rangoon, Chief Inspector of Factories, 1936. 30 pp. 


Data are given on wages and hours of labor; employment of women, adolescen’s. 
and children; housing; sanitation and health; safety provisions; and industrial 
accidents. 


Contrihbucién al estudio de las realidades entre las clases obreras y compesinas. bY 
Pablo Arturo Suarez. Quito, Ecuador, Tip. L. I. Fernandez, 1934. 10° pp., 
illus. 

A study of the wages, cost of living, and health of certain urban and rura! 
workers in Ecuador. 
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Conseil Supérieur du Travail, trente-neuvieme session, novembre 1935. 
Ministére du Travail, 1936. 304 pp. 

The proceedings of the 39th session of the French Superior Labor Council. 
The questions considered included fines and penalties imposed by the labor Jaws, 
vacation With pay, and the need of legislation with regard to non-payment of 
wages When the labor contract is dissolved. 


Paris, 


Statistische Jahresiibersichten der Stadt Frankfurt a. Main fiir das Jahr 1934-35. 
Frankfort on the Main, Statistiches Amt, 1936. 67 pp. 
A municipal annual for the fiscal year 1934-35, including data on employment 
service, unemployment relief, housing, and social welfare work. 


The statistical abstract of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Japan, 1934-35. 
Tokyo, 1936. 217 pp., chart. 
Includes statistics covering cooperative societies for the years 1925 to 1934; 
wages, by sex, of workers on farms, in sericulture, and in raw-silk production, 
1923 to 1933; and employment and wages in the fishing industry, 1926 to 1933. 


Lietuvos statisttkos metrastis, 19385. Kaunas, Lithuania, Finansy Ministerija, 
Centralinis Statistikos Biuras, 1936. 302 pp. (In Lithuanian and French.) 
General sstatistical annual for Lithuania, covering population movements, 
production, prices and cost of living, unemployment, wages, cooperative societies, 
construction, and many other matters, in 1935 and earlier years. 


Annual report cf the Labor Department, Malaya, for the year 1935. 
1936. 120 pp. 

The report contains wage rates paid on rice, rubber, and coconut estates; 
employment statistics, by race, for estates, mines, and factories, and for govern- 
ment departments; and data on industrial disputes, workmen’s compensation, 
and legal action by and against employers and laborers. 


The official year book of New South Wales, 1933-34. Sydney, Bureau of Statistics 
and Economies, 1936. 906 pp., map. 
Information is given on employment, industrial arbitration, wages, labor con- 
ditions in mines, cost of living, and general social conditions. 


Apercu sur Vinspection du travail en Pologne en 1934. Warsaw, Ministére de 
|’Assistance Sociale, 1935. 69 pp. (In French.) 

teport on factory inspection in Poland during 1934, including pertinent legis- 

lation and information on protection of women and children in industry, employ- 


ment, wages, industrial disputes, and industrial accidents and diseases and their 
prevention. 


Kuala Lumpur, 


ABC of Queensland statistics, 1936. Brisbane, Bureau of Industry, 1936. 281 pp. 
Industrial accidents, industrial disputes, number and membership of trade- 
unions, employment and unemployment, unemployment insurance, wages, retail 


and wholesale prices, and rents, in 1935 and earlier years, are among the topics 
covered. 


Annual report of the Government Mining Engineer, Union of South Africa, for year 
ended December 31, 1935. Pretoria, Department of Mines, 1936. 
paging, charts. 


The report contains data on wages and industrial accidents and a section on 
miners’ phthisis. 


Various 


Forty-sizth annual report of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 1935. Johannesburg, 
1936. 186 pp. 


Statistics of employment, wages, and industrial accidents are included. 


O 





